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CHAPTER I. 

Every man has his own report to make of this wonder* 
ful human life which we live day by day unconsciously, 
forming history unawares. I do not expect that my expe- 
rience contains anything more remarkable than the experi- 
ence of other men — still it is individual. I have reached 
to an unusual quietness now, and more rest and leisure than 
I quite know what to do with ; and if one cannot work one 
may talk — it is the privilege of an old man. 

The house in which I am now living was once a farm- 
house ; when, I cannot remember, but all its arrangements 
corroborate its history. A two-story house, with a rounded 
projection in its centre to contain the staircase, a low door 
opening into the little brick-floored kitchen, and a collec 
tiou of low small-windowed rooms within. Outside, the 
garden is in but indifferent order, noted for little more than 
the great white rose-tree looking in at the staircase window, 
and the hedge of lilacs round the enclosure, which has 
much more wealth in potatoes and cabbages than in flowers ; 
and some jargonei pear-trees, wonderful in their generation, 
and berry-bushes, famous and well-remembered, keeping a 
corner in many an old* world-hardened memory, of gray- 
headed men like me who were young when I was young. 

For f was born here, and in this very room my mother 
had her parlor. We were three of us, boys; and had for 
our father a man, not blameless by any means, but whose 
faults were institutions with us, parts of himself which it 
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never occurred to us to speculate upon. Our income, I sup- 
pose, might be about a hundred pounds a-year — certainly 
not more ; and upon this, the family of us in the parlor, 
and Marget, strong and ruddy, in the kitchen, lived with 
singular comfort I recollect no appearance of pinching or 
penury about our domestic life, and we were moulds of 
fashion in respect to bonnets and jackets for half the school 
True my motner came to a dead stop sometimes, opposite 
a small account, and pondered with painful calculations 
over the means of paying it ; but it always was paid — and 
we boys' had the most perfect trust in the immense capa- 
bilities of the family income. 

We went to school at Moulisburgh, a cheerful little town 
on the coast, three miles from home ; and at six o'clock in 
the morning, in all weathers, we set out with our satchels 
and fresh faces from Ailieford. Andrew had a magnificent 
Camlet cloak with a collar of lambskin and a brass hook- 
and-eye, worthy to have fastened the garments of a giant ; 
and I recollect for my own habiliments, some time after, a 
long white great-coat with tails ; but how Jamie and I far- 
ed in rainy days at that time I forget now — though it is 
impossible to forget Andrew's camlet cloak. 

In the neighborhood of our humble house, stood a great 
old decayed and decaying mansion, grand and dilapidated, 
with immense blocked-up, ruined staircases which no one 
attempted to ascend, and a wilderness of vacant windows 
staring out like black idiot eyes upon a prospect which I, 
for my own part, have seldom seen equalled. For Edin- 
burgh, with its couched lion, with its castle, and spires, and 
pillars, and wimple of gray mist, lay before us, within reach 
even of our parlor windows, over many a slope of- fertile 
land, lying close at our door; and when* we ran with re- 
sounding feet down the brae with its avenue of trees, past 
Ailieford house, to reach the high-road, the Firth burst up- 
on us — the noble, unlaborious Firth, which lives on its beau- 
ties and its memories. At that time great was our rever- 
ence for the passing schooner which threw a speck of white 
upon its breadth of water ; and a war-ship now and then, 
on its way to Leith, produced a fever of excitement among 
us, and sent us down to the links in bands when school- 
hours were over, almost forgetful of the adjourned game of 
shinty ; and for our parts, the three brothers of us — though 
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we had appetites anything hut inconsiderable— entirely 
eclipsing the dinner which awaited us at home. 

At Ailieford our playmates were sturdy fellows, altoge- 
ther unconscious of refinement, though Michael Anderson 
on his little creepie by his mother's fireside, where the fire- 
light was the only midnight oil, learned his Latin lesson as 
well as we ' did, if it did him quite as little service.— 
We stripped the bark off the trees to twist strings for our 
44 dragons," till the next land proprietor issued threatenings 
and notices. We made superb bows of ash. We had an 
indiscriminate appetite for turnips and young peas, and 
could roast potatoes to perfection ; for though under very 
wholesome discipline at home, we were perfectly unrestrain- 
ed abroad, and our grade above our cottar neighbors was 
marked with the most distinct line — so they did nothing 
to restrain our pranks, and sufficiently wild some of them 
were. 

And in the winter evenings, our little low roofed kitchen 
was an unparalleled place for fun ; its red brick floor, as 
clean as Marget'a sturdy hands could make it — its white 
hearth and great rejoicing fire, burning in the dark, thick 
glass of the uncurtained window, and gleaming wherever it 
had a chance to gleam — the great brown chest which stood 
against the wall — the well-scoured kitchen-table — the neatly 
spread bed in the corner — I remember all as clearly as if 
the Hogmanay guisards had danced there only last night 

In the parlor, we had a long dining-table, and old-fash- 
ioned mahogany chairs, two small windows with tolerably 
deep recesses, where my mother sat at work in summer, 
and a shelf near the fire-place full of books, among which 
were some collections of story and verse, which I still could 
almost repeat by heart. The room was low in the roof 
and I suppose nothing very great in the furniture, but it 
was a home room pleasant to see. 

I cannot tell what kind of characters my brothers, An- 
drew and Jamie had ; they were our Andrew and our Ja- 
mie — had their faults, their excellencies— did things, at 
which the rest of us sometimes wept, and sometimes smiled, 
but always said, " it is just like him," so that they had dis- 
tinct personalities is very sure — but I never was an anato- 
mist of character. Least of all, could I ever anatomize 
them, my own flesh and blood. 
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If I had not been tempted to tell stories of other people, 
I should scarcely have thought of telling my own ; and I 
dare say, even you, my young friend, though you were a 
boy the other day, would scarcely care to hear the detail 
of my boyhood. In England, you don't know the shinty 
— we are innocent of cricket ; but cricket — no disparage- 
ment to the sport — is something formal and of set purpose, 
requiring time, and place and premeditation, which we 
sometimes had not to give ; whereas the ball that bounded 
a quarter of a mile before us, down the brae and through 
these three frosty miles of road, quickened our schoolboy 
feet, and made our cold cheeks glow, as we went off at a 
gallop after it, with our sticks, eager for the next blow. 
Jackets, growing slightly short in the arms, trowsers a little 
abbreviated at the ancles — woollen comforters, exhibiting in 
high relief the red and blue ears whicji rested upon them — 
short shinty sticks with the indispensable curve at the end 
— woollen mittens worn in our pockets — with a load of books 
transferred now and then from one to the other, as the exi- 
gencies of the play demanded — such was our outward sem- 
blance as schoolboys. 

A little sister came home to us for a year or two, a vision 
of pleasure more refined and delicate than had ever dawned 
on us before. Little Mary ! I fancy everybody recollects 
some little Mary — some fairy visitor to the home which 
looks so drear and blank when the child goes back to its 
native heaven. This one of ours was four years with us, I 
think — had learned to run about through the narrow pas- 
sage with some steadiness of pace, to be above a little knot in 
the carpet, and superior to the irregularities of the red kitch- 
en floor, and had acquired a pretty language all her own, 
full of odd, sweet, kindly diminutives, which made music 
for our common-place sonoolboy names. 

We were the most devoted slaves of this little princess 
of ours ; she rode on our shoulders; she tugged our hair ; 
with her infant passions and pleadings and imperiousnesses, 
she made us subjects of the little capricious woman's will 
that inhabited her ; and she charmed us with wiles so art- 
less and simple. Little Mary ! — well — well — she might 
have been somebody's wife, somebody's mother, a hundred 
or a thousand miles off, smiling at the old bachelor brother 
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who was little more to hur than a recollection, if she had 
been living now. 

But I remember how her dresses, her toys, her little 
shoes and pinafores, were pat away by themselves solemnly, 
all wetted with tears, and how a little scrap of muslin 
which had been sent by some one for a frock to Mary just 
on the eve of her last illness, became something mysterious 
and sorrowful, which had to be laid by too, and could never 
be profaned by use of another. I believe we boys soon re- 
covered this, though it moved us deeply ; but great was 
the effect on the household. It was like a visible withdraw- 
ing of sunshine ; and my mother, whose memory seemed 
to cany every measure of the natural country music, and 
whose voice used to pass on, with scarcely a pause, from 
song to song, to little Mary's delight and ours — my mother 
never sang again. 

But we went on nevertheless, and everything else around 
us, in the ordinary routine. So many a little Mary passes 
away, and the world cannot linger even to look at the small 
new hillocks where they lie so thick and close together over 
all the land. Shortly after, it came to be full time for An- 
drew leaving schpol ; and after much consultation about 
his future destiny, he was at last — a sufficiently humble fate 
you will think — apprenticed to a grocer in Moulisburgh, to 
"serve his time," for five years. 

Andrew himself had no objection — the novelty of this 
new life was as attractive to him, as India to a cadet — and 
he put on his new linen apron, I believe, with as genuine a 
little thrill of excitement as if it had been a superb uni- 
form, glorious to boyish eyes and vanity. Mr. Bell's shop 
was in the High Street — a shop occupying a commanding 
position at the corner of two streets, and having the full 
sweep of the new bridge — a substantial shop, having cus- 
tomers in the great houses round, and building rows of 
cottar tenements out of its own unassisted till. 

We used to linger about the window after Andrew's ad- 
vent, and watch the customers on these brilliant Saturday 
nights. The young ladies who came to leave an order, the 
little girls who held down their heads at sight of us, and 
whispered to each other mysteriously, and sent little bursts 
of stealthy laughter into the night when they had past. 
Then there came sometimes collier wives from our own 
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neighborhood, with here and there a pre-eminently " decent 
woman" in her dark-printed gown, and snowy cap, the very 
pattern of law and good order, a working-man's wife from 
Moulisburgh itself ; while pressing close on the counter by 
her side, appeared a fisherwoman, with bulky striped wool- 
len petticoats— one — the blue and white one — just appear- 
ing above the pink stripe, which was displayed at full length 
— and rough blue coat, and the elegaut little cap, with its 
hooding handkerchief. 

Perhaps you never saw a fisherwoman in full costume, 
as she carries her produce to the Edinburgh markets — well, 
you must look the better at this specimen. She has still 
her linen pouch hanging before her, with its division for 
silver and copper, and you observe a certain stoop in her 
shoulders, and a peculiar attitude of the head ; for she does 
not feel convinced even now, that she is not carrying the 
creel. But a pretty, sweet, simple face looks out from the 
graceful head-dress. She is very young, but she has her 
" man" at home, and two babies ; and when she speaks to 
respectable Mr. Bell behind the counter, cheapening the ne- 
cessary tea and sugar, she speaks in affectionate terms, and 
calls Andrew there beside him " my lamb" — but she does 
it quite unconsciously, for it is the custom of her craft. 

Meanwhile, Jamie and I, standing in the light of the 
shop-window, observe Andrew with all our eyes, and lay by 
many a brilliant boyish jest in our memory to ply him 
with to-morrow, when he comes to spend the Sabbath-day 
at home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

"When Andrew's novitiate had seen out two twelve- 
mouths, and he himself a head taller than at his entrance, 
was already Mr. Bell's chief shopman, an autocrat over the 
two inferior boys, it became time for my entrance on the 
same busy life. I could not be a grocer like Andrew — 
would not be a cabinet-maker, or a woollen draper, or any 
other of the comfortable crafts to which a " genteel" shop 
in Moulisburgh was possible. I had a hankering after edu- 
cation, and a considerable notion of setting up as a gentle- 
roan. What could they do with me in Ailieford ? So at 
last, after a good deal of trouble, and many fruitless appli- 
cations, I was set down in the office of a very small mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and began with all the bewilderment, 
and something of the exultation of sixteen, the life of in- 
dependence and solitude. 

Not exactly independence — I was to get twenty pounds 
for my first year's salary, in consideration of the quickness 
and aptitude for business which I was said to exhibit after a 
month's trial. The novelty was just beginning to leave me 
then, but the favorable judgment was made, and pronounc- 
ed, before the close of my earliest enthusiasm. But my 
mother's bargain with Mrs. Cockburn for my board could 
not be concluded at a less rate than fifteen weekly shillings, 
so that the glorious privilege remained still for me a thing 
in the future. 

And Mrs. Cockburn had a Jessie, a Georgian a, a Bell, a 
Peter, and a Tom ; and in her somewhat crowded house I 
had only a bed-closet of the very smallest possible dimen- 
sions to retire to, so there was little to be said on the point 
of solitude. Still, T had made my start in the life of man- 
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hood, and the boy had his flushes of pride, as well as his 
fits of dreariness, when he contrasted his unconscious sub- 
jection and subordination to the natural law at home, with 
his individual standing here. 

At "the office," I received orders, did the miscellaneous 
biddings of Messrs. Sellar and Spender, breathed in a quan- 
tity of loose dust and sawdust, learned to drink porter, and 
generally amused myself. My employers were both young, 
and had very recently begun business. They were agents 
for a quantity of various commodities, including, among 
others, the aforesaid porter : and their life was quite an ad- 
venturous, perilous life, full of " scapes" as narrow as the 
hair-breadth of Othello. 

Mr. Sellar had a gig, and drove abottt the country, col- 
lecting orders. Inns within twenty miles of Edinburgh, in 
every direction, received him with open arms, and knew 
him by name as familiarly as they knew the village Dominie. 
His strong brown pony, an untiring little animal, which set 
about its work with a spirit and enterprise equal to Mr. 
Sellar' s own, could have guided any benighted traveler 
through any rural road in Lothian — it had such a perfect 
knowledge of the Suns and Globes, Black Bulls and White 
Horses — places of entertainment for man and beast ; and it 
was very seldom that the second seat in Mr. Sellar's gig 
wanted a companion friend to enliven his journeys. 

He was a brown, fresh, ruddy, good-humored youth him- 
self, with a frankness and simplicity in both manner and 
character which kept this.life from injuring him so much 
as it might have been expected to do. He did deteriorate, 
no doubt, and was on the road to greater deterioration, but 
this I was not a sufficiently skillful observer to know. I 
only knew that the dash with which he drew up his gig 
before the office door, with a constant endeavor to throw 
Dour Peter, the pony, off his steady balance, was something 
very grand and captivating to me, a country boy, now, for 
the first time, caged the livelong day within builded walls ; 
but Dour Peter was not to be surprised or thrown on his 
haunches. He kept his balance more obstinately than his 
master was always able to do. 

And Mr. Sellar made sales — great sales — and purchases 
on guite a grand scale ; but I used to see very puzzled, and 
sometimes blank faces examining bills, or letters of apolo- 
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, when it came to be time for these debtors to pay ; and 
or their own debts, Messrs. Sellar and Spender had an 
epistolary power in the way of explanation and arrange- 
ment, which might have equalled Mr. Micawber's own. 

Mr. Spender, the stay-at-home partner, kept a set of 
books in a beautiful hand and threw off hair-strokes and 
flourishes, which made the very ledger poetical, and filled 
me with admiration and innocent envy. Mr. Spender 
knew a great many people, and a great many people drop- 
ped in to see him. Few of these visitors were superior to 
porter — it was a cool drink in summer, and refreshed them ; 
in winter it was of service to keep out the cold. And after 
one o'clock Mr. Spender himself went out, and not unfre- 
quently gave me the sole possession of the office till six or 
seven, when Mathew Strang, the porter, came to close up 
the place, and let me go away. 

Mr. Spender was about five-and- twenty — his partner's age 
— an alert, intelligent, excitable young man, with a bright 
eye and a light step, some refinement, and a great deal of 
quickness, mental and physical. Full of impulses, and 
obedient to them as a child — never at a loss for an expedi- 
ent — thoroughly enjoying and relishing the wild, strange 
tumult which they called business, with its constant possi- 
bility of ruin, and its daily break-neck leaps and ventures 
—yet, withal, a simple nature, loveable, and full of love. 

Such were the merchants, potent, grave and prudent, un- 
der whose instruction, and with the benefit of whose ex- 
ample, I began my mercantile life. 

Before long the set of books came into my hands, and I 
did all I could to emulate the flourishes of Mr. Spender. 
Besides them, there came to me from the same liberal mas- 
ter, the right of admission to an adjacent library, full of 
novels. I had much spare time, and an indiscriminate boy- 
ish appetite. You may guess what followed — but let me 
first show you my study. 

A rather large oblong room, with boxes of samples on 
shelves, and sundry baskets cobwebbed and sawdusted, con- 
taining dozens and half-dozens of our famous porter. Here 
and there a bottle, with its neck laid carefully beside it like 
the head of St. Denis, lay on the floor under the shelter of 
the lowest shelf ; beside it, a basket tilted up on one side, 
made visible proclamation with its corkless open mouths, 
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that its careful enclosure defended nothing but a certain 
weight of glass. I do not quite know where the sawdust 
came from — certainly it was a prominent feature of the 
place, and lay here and there indiscriminately, as if with a 
vague conviction that in itself it was highly ornamental, 
and an advantage to the floor it encumbered. The fire- 
place was in the side of the room just opposite the door, 
which stood always open, and admitted most days of the 
year a brisk friendly wind, which did not hesitate to lay 
hands upon you sometimes, and always strongly recalled to 
you the salutations of Mr. Sellar. Encroaching upon the 
broad window which nearly filled the end of the office, was 
a high desk with sufficient space for two writers. Mr. 
Spender was neat in his personal habits, and the desk had 
a fragrant reminiscence of Russia leather about it, and had 
very few ink-stains, and quite a handsome writing appara- 
tus. The window upon which it pressed so closely, remind- 
ed you strongly of a port-wine bottle, and was not adapted 
for the ordinary purposes of windows ; for vainly Mr. Spen- 
der's friends reconnoitred from without, and vainly I myself 
investigated from within. The windows veiled the street 
in a fog as thick and brown as November, and our smoky 
oil-lamp burned in the yellow panes like a dim far-away 
fire. 

On a high stool before this desk, and fronting the crust- 
ed glass which dust and cobwebs seemed to have thickened 
to the substance of a wall, with one volume out of the 
four or five to which a liberal public then permitted a novel 
to run, laid open upon the front of the open ledger — with 
"both my elbows rested upon my own and Mr. Spender's 
flourishes, and the top of my head looming through the 
mist upon the passers-by without — it was thus I entered 
into the mysteries of commerce, the cares and struggles of 
commercial life. 

if own-stairs in the cellar which throws its inviting light 
up into the early winter darkness, Mathew Strang, newly 
returned with a wilderness of empty bottles from delivering 
a late order, speaks with a sonorous hum which reaches me 
drowsily from the depths. Mathew, who is altogether too 
sensible a man to deny to his master's usual practice his 
own countenance and support, has a friend in with him to 
taste the porter, and I can hear a box of soap rattle down 
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upon his great shoulders, as he reaches up for a loose bottle ; 
never mind — Mathew, beer sustained, thinks nothing of 
the soap. 

And I, though I can hear the hum of Mathew's speech, 
and am quick to note any approaching step, which may 
seem to demand a dive within the desk with my book, am 
in reality breathless with anxiety for Ethelind, who has lust 
been carried off in a mystic chariot. I have no doubt it is 
the young earl whom she has rejected so often who does 
this violence now — villain and coward! — but neither I nor 
any other true champion near can fly to the rescue at the 
sound of the injured Ethelind's cries. 

Mr. Sellar just now is driving along the dark, glancing 
road, with its many lights and depths of shadow, on his 
way to the bachelor house of the friend who has been out 
with him to-day, where they are to have a gay young 
man's party. Dour Peter throws up his head, and tosses it 
in the sharp, kindly air, shaking his fringed fore-foot as he 
dashes on at a half-gallop : and foot-passengers hear the 
laughter that rings past them, and look after the little fly- 
ing equipage and the young, gay, buoyant strength which 
it carries to further pleasure. Mr. Spender, in a room 
brightened with mystic firelight, where there is nothing 
distinct to mar the witchery of his more delicate enjoyment, 
puts a little jewelled ring on a small finger, and speaks of a 
future, splendid to the girl's heart that listens. The girl's 
heart is a fresh and true one, but an innocent little natural 
vanity tingles in it, as it hears what Mrs. Spender's future 
household and means shall be ; and the voice that speaks 
exults so happily in the power to confer all this upon the 
bride. 

So the establishment of Messrs. Sellar and Spender en- 
joys itself. We came over a great threatening evil to-day 
— we — for if Sellar and Spender were ruined, the prospect 
would be very gloomy for Mathew, with his fourteen shill- 
ings a week, and me with my twenty pounds a-year. Never 
mind, I say ; this evening we lie down, all of us, and sleep 
with the most perfect comfort and satisfaction, not ruined 
for this day ; and as for what may come to pass on the 
morrow let time and the hour decide. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The street is dark, but loots imposing in its darkness, 
and lights glimmer all over the great front of those blank 
houses, not in regular rows as if great rooms were Hghted, 
but in faint patches, a radiant window here and there. — 
Some shutters are closed, some families do not use the pal- 
lor, the room of state — but that gleam up there in the 
third story, wbere you see a substantial shadow breaking 
upon the ligbt, comes from Mrs. Cockburn's parlor, whither 
I am bound, with two remaining volumes of Ethelind in 
my pocket, and with a very considerable appetite for the 
bread and butter which shall accompany my tea. 

I say the street looks imposing with its great mansion- 
houses and the broad gloom through which they appear 
darkly like shadows ; and it is a street in the New Town, 
moreover, a fact of which Mrs. Cockburn is only too ready 
to remind you, though it is no very great house which we 
reach after these three flight of stairs. Two doors meet 
you at every landing-place — the righthand one here is Mrs. 
Cockburn's; and being admitted by the owner of the 
shadow, Georgiana — Geordie, as she is called — we enter 
through a dark passage into one of the two rooms at the 
end, which front to the street. The lobby has two other 
doors beside these, one of them admitting to the kitchen, 
and one to my bed-closet — but exclusive of this little den 
of mine, Mrs. Cockburn has but three apartments to lodge 
her family in. 

The parlor is a good sized room, lofty and well propor- 
tioned, and looks larger than it really is, in the hazy twi- 
light which this one candle confers upon it. The fire is 
not in great condition just now ; you can hear it indeed, 
making audible efforts to burn, with fierce, repulsed, defeat- 
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ed heat hissing against the new supply of moistened coals 
with which little Bell, Mrs. Cockburn's youngest daughter 
and servant, has just supplied it. Bell, in her printed pin- 
afore and somewhat scanty frock, and with her little thin 
strings of hair, put up in a small, scrubby old-womanish, 
knot behind, kneels before the fire with a little brush in 
her hand, sweeping the bars of the grate elaborately, and 
filling all the red hair of Peter, who has been crouching 
close to the fireside, reading by the now extinguished flame, 
with a dust of powdery ashes. 

Miss Jessie, eldest hope of the Cockburn household, ap- 
prentice to a dress-maker, and already privately in the eve- 
nings making gowns " for her hand/' has possession of one 
side of the table, and of the candle. She has red hair too, 
like her little brother — hair very decidedly and unequivo- 
cally red — but a well-favored, well-complexioned face, and 
a very pretty texture and gloss upon this same hair which 
neutralizes its color. She looks neat, too, with her little 
linen collar, and black ribbon tied round her neck under it, 
not unlike my own neckcloth, one of those little allowable 
adaptations of masculine costume which look so very much 
the reverse of masculine." 

Georgiana, who follows me into the family apartment, is 
a tall, gaunt girl of fifteen, largely developed at the elbows 
and wrists, and wearing a species of apparel which greatly 
mortifies her growing consciousness of maturity and wo- 
manhood ; for Geordie had her hair cut long ago in conse- 
quence of a fever, and now, instead of the tight twist on 
the top of the head which confers dignity upon the dusty, 
broken locks of little Bell, Geordie's soft brown hair curls 
lovingly round her neck, " like a little bairn's," as she her- 
self says indignantly ; for Geordie is not quite sure that it 
was not malice aforethought, and a conspiracy on the part 
of doctor and mother, which deprived her of her first crop 
of wiry hair. And over the rough woollen tartan frock, 
with its waist encroaching on her very arms, Geordie is still 
sentenced to wear a long cotton pinafore, instead of the 
smart apron with pockets which glorifies her sister. As 
she comes in after me, Geordie draws the string which 
holds this pinafore round her neck, and loops it up on her 
chin with evident sulkiness. 

Poor Geordie ! she is a little sullen, it must be confessed. 
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and has strange comical prides and susceptibilities, as at her 
years girls so often have ; bat there is good under the 
" gloom" which does not by any means add to her attrac- 
tions which. are not abundant by virtue. 

Mrs. Cockburn is in the kitchen. Nay, listen ! — a stream 
of sound gradually becoming articulate and intelligible ap- 
proaches. She is not in the kitchen, but on her way to 
edify and enlighten her fireside circle ; and now the parlor 
door swings open, and you see the person which belongs to 
the voice. 

A gown of what people call shawl-pattern — I have seen 
nothing of the genus for many a year, but had it impressed 
upon me then by a certain quickness of apprehension I 
had, for a boy, of the prettinesses of feminine apparel ; this 
was so far from pretty that I remember it— dark cotton 
stuff sprinkled over with the grotesque oval figures which 
flourish in shawls, all of them tumbled down in different 
and diverging lines, out of which the bewildered eye can 
get no steady outline, give a strange bulky unevenness and 
" thraw" to the narrow skirts, out of which rise Mrs. Cock- 
burn's substantial bust and active head. A little shawl 
guards her shoulders, a great white apron defends the front 
of the gown, a white muslin " morning cap," as she calls it, 
with wide borders edged with narrow lace, and nodding with 
every motion of her head and tongue, covers the mass of 
reddish hair which lies in great folds upon her forehead. 
Her eyes are gray, her face alert and vivacious, her lips 
constantly in motion ; and though I noticed at first with 
amusement the little nods with which head and cap punc- 
tuated my landlady's never failing eloqnence, I had long 
ago ceased to make any account of this perennial stream. 
The voice, fortunately, is not unpleasant, and Mrs. Cock- 
burn is not so fastidious a talker as to depend on listeners. 
She speaks for her own pleasure, decent woman, and no- 
body is disturbed thereby. 

" Late, William my man, late ! There's Jessie been in 
half-an-hour, and everybody waiting for their tea. Jessie's 
no so late noo as she was last winter. I'm no clear whether 
it's because they're no sae thrang, or if she's just getting 
mair sense, and disna dally so lang on the way. And 
there's Peter reading a book at an out fire, and Bell, the 
little spirit, never ance trying to clear the grate, and gie 
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the coals a chance to burn — making a stour, not a haet 
else. If onybody was ever trysted with their bairns, it's 
me !— " 

Here Mrs. Cockburn, pushing Bell off her balance, as she 
advanced, vigorously seized the poker, and came to the res- 
cue of the choking fire, giving Peter an agreeable mixture 
of small cinders in the white ashy flour with which already 
his hair had been powdered ; but these active operations, 
under which a hundred little struggling flames came blink- 
ing out from their refuge, did not for an instant suspend 
the running comment of Mrs. Cockburn's talk. 

" Mony ane would blaw this fire now. A blawn fire's 
like forced love — it never thrives ; and if ever there was a 
real guid sign of a thriftless house, it's hearing aye the 
bellowses gaun, morning and night. Ye'll no tell me my 
man mightna have been hame by this time if he had likit. 
Na, na, I ken better, daidling body as he is. And when a 
man's no heeding about being hame at his richt hours, it's 
a miracle what grand excuses he can get. What's keeping 
Tarn next ? I'm no heeding — I'll no hae thae decent bairns 
that have done their day's wark keepit waiting for their 
tea, on either a flighty callant or a drinking man ; so I'll 
hae the tea ben. Geordie, gang ben for the tea." 

It was one of Mrs. Cockburn's principles in speaking, to 
address no one unless on urgent occasions ; for this involved 
a necessary pause, perhaps an answer — things which Mrs. 
Cockburn's spirit hated. 

I had already taken my place at the table — as near to 
Jessie and her candle as I could ; this not from any senti- 
mental appreciation of Miss Jessie, but for my Ethelind 
which already lay open before me. Jessie looked at it 
under my hand. Sulky Geordie loomed over my shoul- 
der, and nad read the page before I was half done ; though 
she went off with disgust to obey her mother just as I turn- 
ed the leal 

" It's just like you a' — aye spitting a'body," said Geordie, 
gloomily ; and her elder sister laughed. For Geordie, with 
a voracious appetite for books, and a marvellous faculty of 
devouring them, was tantalized out of all temper by the 
snatches she got of mine. A page here and there — some- 
times half a volume ; and though she never reached the 
end of one story, she was always ready to snatch her mor- 
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sol of the next, and fume over the impossibility of seeing 
it ended. With a boy's natural delight in tormenting, I 
aggravated the trials of Geordie not a little. 

The tea came ; and Peter and Bell assumed their places 
at the table, Geordie placing herself beside me, and reading 
furiously in defiance of calls upon her from every other 
person present — for there was something quite irresistible 
to us all in the power of calling forth Geordie's " gloom." 
And fiercely Geordie gloomed on her brother and sister, 
and shook her hand at me when I laughingly refused to 
turn the leaf. " Ye've nae^bing to do the haill night but 
read, and naebody stops ye either through the day," grum- 
bled Geordie, " but a woman's never done working ; its 
braw to be you — and ye'll get a' that read, and anither yin 
the mora 1" 

This climax was almost more than Geordie could bear. 

An hour after, Tam, like me, a boy-clerk, but having a 
very much more severe initiation into his craft than I, came 
in very brisk and business-like from the office, where he had 
been kept by extra work, and Geordie, secure in having fin- 
ished both pages while I had only got over one, rose again 
with a less lowering brow, to bring in the tea which had 
been keeping warm in a little jug by the fire, and the bread 
and butter laid aside on a plate for her favorite brother. — 
At ten o'clock, Mrs. Cockburn's "daidling" husband, " much 
bemused," came in with solemn unsteadiness and pomp to 
his arm-chair, the children getting out of his way with 
great rapidity, not in the least liking to be stumbled over. 
This man, in the morning, though his brains were daily get- 
ting more confused and bewildered, was a man of very 
tolerable appearance and intelligence. He was fond of his 
family too, and very kind to them on Sabbath-days, when 
some natural religious feeling and the strong Scottish in- 
stinct, drew him to church and kept him sober ; but his 
evenings always ended after this miserable fashion. The 
household were used to it and had long ceased even to la- 
ment ; unfortunately it was not a very extraordinary case, 
and they accepted it as a necessity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I found favor in the eyes of Messrs. Sellar and Spender. 
They were both very fresh-hearted and open, and indeed, in 
many points, little less boyish than myself ; and before 
many months, I, too, knew all the expedients and manifold 
shifts of their business, knew the desperate state in which 
their affairs were, their total want of capital, and the per- 
fectly reckless joyous daring with which they plunged at 
everything in their way. I was a mere boy — a boy of 
quick apprehension, to whom this sort of excitement was 
delightful — and never squire followed his master into the 
thick of foughten field more devotedly than I accompanied 
mine through all the despairs and exultations which gave a 
mixture of highly-strained feeling to the common place af- 
fairs of every day. 

Mr. Spender's tragic depression when the morning's post, 
which should have brougnt some uncertain remittance to 
pay to day's bill, came in with such a letter of apology as 
he himself was skilled in framing — the extreme anxiety of 
both partners as they dashed awajr together, chafing Dour 
Peter into a gallop, to get the money u somewhere" — the 
magnificent triumph with which Mr. Spender burst into the 
office on his return, holding aloft to me the bundle of notes 
which bore witness to his success — all these were very bad 
and unbusiness-like, good mercantile people — very ruinous, 
blameable and improper ; I only confess that tho excite- 
ment of this real chase, headlong and dangerous, had a 
strange charm for me, and I should very likely have taken 
to the sober, regular business much less heartily. 

Then I was privileged, sometimes when he had no better 
companion, to dash away over the broad fresh country with 
Mr. Sellar, to make memorandums for him while he enjoyed 
himself and to enjoy myself no less heartily, with his entire 
good-will and co-operation. But Mr. Sellar, though I liked 
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him, was a little too breezy and gusty for me — like a March 
day, rude and loud. I was decidedly more comfortable in 
the society of Mr. Spender. 

With this manner of life in the office, occupying all my 
more serious hours, and my evenings at Mrs. Cockburn's, 
with her peaceable stream of soliloquy floating unnoticed by 
my ear, and nothing of restraint ever attempted towards me 
I came to feel myself my own master, and to develop into 
fancied manhood rapidly enough. But to do these marvel- 
lous fictions justice, great and manifold as are the accusa- 
tions against them, I cannot think such a course of study— 
or call it amusement, it was both — as mine, at ail injurious 
to the turning point of sixteen. 

Bye-and-bye .when I came to attend lectures and cultivate 
my mind, and be great on political questions, the boy died 
out of me, and a very strange animal cajled a young man, 
and believed to be an exceedingly dignified development 
of existence, began to make itself visible to my conscious- 
ness ; and sometimes my consciousness, highly-flattered and 
vain, had great content in the contemplation of this new 
life. Sometimes there came an uneasy restlessness and dis- 
content to my half-conscious mind ; but dangerous though, 
this stage may be, I am glad, for my own part, that my 
boyhood was prolonged to me in the visionary poetic youth, 
with which systematic self-culture, after all, has not a great 
deal to do. / 

And on Saturday night, in these winter gloamings, I but- 
toned my long white great-coat, and wrapped my " comfor- 
ter" about my neck, and set out home. It was six miles — 
and not short miles by any means — to Ailieford ; but the 
light of my mother's bright fire danced before my eyes all 
the way out, and lightened the dreary road almost like sun- 
shine — Arthur's Seat stealing away like some ponderous 
cloaked figure into the darkness ; high above me, a Calton 
Hill monument striking upon the fading light like a white 
arm — and myself passing straight forward into the night 
along the long stretch of blank wall, above which unseen 
trees rustled their leafless branohes over me, while, as I pro- 
gressed on my road, the prolonged rush of the dark, invisi- 
ble sea rustling upon the rocks, bore me strange company* 

The sea, quite invisible on these dark winter nights, be- 
came a voice to me in my weekly journey ; and I can well 
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remember yet, the loud report, like a cannon, with which 
the white roll of foam, which I could always realize in my 
imagination, hidden as it was by the deep darkness, came 
rushing up high over the black bed of low, broken rocks, 
which disturbed the great stretch of flat beach at one part 
of the way ; nor less distinctly, the low, sweet, plaintive 
voice with which it came and went, as in a fit of gentle 
musing, in the quiet, dewy, hazy nights of autumn or mild 
spring. 

But the road was dark, and my courage by no means su- 
perior to the stories of robbers, which the Ailieford kitchen 
nad trembled at so often — though what inducement any 
member of this ingenious craft could have to interrupt poor 
simple me, with sixpence in my pocket and Tom Cockburn'a 
stick in my hand, I cannot very well conceive, unless from, 
pure love of a profession which, after all I fancy, must have 
been a duller thing considerably than the wild Arab life 
of my respectable employers, Messrs. Sellar and Spender. 

However this may be, I was always extremely well pleas- 
ed to approach the straggling lights of Moulisburgh, to 
cross the bridge, and peer about, so far as I could see before 
me, on the narrow path of Jamie, who generally came this 
length to meet me, and whom I was sure, if he did not leap 
npon my shoulders sooner, of finding safe at the lighted 
window of Mr. Robert Bell, contemplating Andrew and his 
customers with meditative gravity. 

Then we said three words to Andrew, who was now eigh- 
teen, and, in his long white apron, and with his scientific 
knowledge of tea and sugar — more than that with a faint 
down upon his cheek, on which he laid his fingers lovingly, 
in glorious uncertainty and hope as to what it might come 
to— thought himself a much more dignified person than 
either of us, especially than poor Jamie, who, as yet, knew 
nothing of business. 

And then we set off without delay — my imagination 
having by this time most vividly realized to me my moth- 
er's bread and butter — on our farther way home, where ar- 
riving, out of the darkness and chill of the solitary road 
into all the warmth and genial light of this sanctuary of 
comfort and tenderness, with the aforesaid bread and butter 
visible on the table, and the kettle audible by the brilliant 
fire, the water came into my dazzled eyes as it comes now 
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at the remembrance. The room looks chill and cold as I 
look round upon it, and remember how it was thirty years 
ago. Even so ; for my mother will never shed kindliness 
and blessing out of her gentle hand at a mortal fireside, and 
I can never more be a boy. 

I was seated at my father's arm chair on one particular 
Saturday, with a greatly diminished loaf beside my plate, 
and my appetite not half exhausted. My mother opposite 
me, knitted a stocking — her favorite occupation when light 
failed for her more elaborate sewing — a cup of tea, which 
she took in compliment to my late meal, stood before her, and 
now and then she paused to listen for my father's heavy 
footstep, sounding upon the fallen leaves which encumbered 
all the roads without Jamie, already over head and ears 
in a novel I had brought, out with me, lay half-sitting, half- 
reclining upon the rug at my mother's feet, reading Dy the 
firelight, for we had only one candle on the table. Perhaps 
I did not much notice then the details of this home scene, 
yet it is marvellous how clearly they have returned upon 
me many a day since. My mother's brown gown making 
a warm background for that frank, boyish head of Jamie's, 
with its clustering brown hair, among which the light found 
out, here and there, a lingering thread of the child's golden 
locks. One of his cheeks flushed a little with the fire, the 
other leaning upon the tanned hand, not without marks of 
cuts and wounds bygone, which was separated from his 
jacket sleeve by a greater space than seemed altogether 
needful ; the book rested on one knee, and embraced by one 
loving arm ; the dark eyes just visible under the downcast 
lashes ; the absorbed face — Our Jamie ! Heaven knows if you 
had trouble in this world, you had your full share of love. 

And my mother's face, with its clear color and fair broad 
forehead — with its close net cap, and brown hair just thread- 
ed with silver ; and myself with my much news, my mix- 
ture of shyness and self importance, my bread and butter, 
and round us, like a frame, the shadowed corners of the 
room, almost dark, where little Mary used to play, the clos- 
ed windows, the unpapered walls, with their faint green 
water-color, and low roof — perhaps it is impossible to fancy 
now how pleasant this room looked then. 

" Willie," said my mother, w what are we to do with this 
great laddie here ' He has got all he's likely to get at the 
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school, and that might have been a very good education 
for folk of our means if he had taken pains ; but I suppose 
he's like other boys. And, Willie, my man, Jamie's fifteen 
come Whit Sunday." 

" And I've been nine months at the office," said I, " and 
only a year and a half older than Jamie. I'll speak to Mr. 
Spender, mother, and try to get him a place in Edinburgh ; 
and he could live in Mrs. Cockburn's with me." 

"Ay, but, laddies, you never think how the means are 
to be got," said my mother, shaking her head, as Jamie, 
whose faculties permitted reading and listening to be carried 
on at the same time, looked up briskly, to nod to me in en- 
tire approval of my scheme. And where is the siller to 
come from, Willie ? Ten shillings a week to Mrs. Cockburn 
for you, and ten shillings for Jamie, would be hard gather- 
ing ; for ten shillings a week is five-and-twenty pounds a 
year, and twice that is fifty, which would only leave fifty 
over to keep the house going and deed us all." 

44 Ay, mother," said I, " but Fm to have twenty pounds 
this year, and Jamie would be sure to have ten ; so it would 
not be so hard after all. And I never have my best jacket 
on but on Sabbath-day." 

" You see, Willie, these masters of yours are but laddies 
themselves," said my considerate mother; "and Mr. Bell 
was telling me that there was never such a thing heard tell 
of, as a boy like you getting twenty pounds the first year. 
To be sure, I told him you had actually got five of it, and 
that it had been a great help. But you see they might 
draw back still. It would be cannier, there is no doubt, to 
bind Jamie to some decent man like Mr. Bell — Andrew's as 
well off as he can be — where he could be boarded and learn 
his business at the same time." 

A great impatient heave of Jamie's bent head and shoul- 
ders, showed me very clearly how unpalatable this was to 
him ; so I persevered in my scheme with sympathy, recol- 
lecting how little I had relished such an intended disposal 
of myself. 

u A shop's never like an office, mother," said I, oracu- 
larly.. u Anybody may learn to be a shopman ; but then 
clerks, when they're clever, get to be merchants, and — 
maybe merchants are not all what you call rich — but they're 
far liker gentlemen, mother." 
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" The laddie's daft !" said my mother, with some impa- 
tience. u I want Jamie to be a decent, honest man, making 
creditable bread, and indebted to naebody ; and if I ken by 
myself what the cares of a small income are, and would be 
glad to put my bairns above them, and what kind of com- 
fort is it to me, to be told that this thing or the other thing 
is liker a gentleman ? No doubt it is true," continued the 
same kindly voice, softening considerably, " that you have 
never been treated like common folk's bairns, neither out 
bye nor at home ; but I can tell you it's no such easy thing 
as you laddies think, to keep a good appearance and a plen- 
tiful house — though I am thankful we have aye done it— 
on an income like your father's. And there's Andrew, you 
see, will be* getting a shop of his ain, and turning a pros- 
perous man, before we ken where we are." 

" When I'm twenty," said I, rather hotly, " I may be in 
business as well as Mr. Sellar and Mr. Spender, and I would 
rather have an office and clerks, and do all my business with 
my head and my pen, than sell tea and sugar every day to 
all the fishwives in Moulisburgh." 

" Eh, mother, so would I !" ejaculated Jamie. 

" Hold your peace" said my mother, " and let me nevei 
hear the like of this again, "Willie. JPll be well content to 
see the fishwives in Andrew's ain shop, and I'm just as proud 
for my bairns as most folk ; but something must be done 
about Jamie, and if you get a good opportunity you may 
speak to Mr. Spender. He looks a sensible lad, and maybe 
has more prudence than the other one. You may mention 
it on Monday, Willie, and we'll see what can be done." 

Prudence — but I knew Mr. Spender was as wise an ad- 
viser as anybody could have, and always remarkably pru- 
dent and clear-headed when he had other people's affairs to 
manage — so I said nothing to the general question. Just 
then, too, my father's heavy foot did make itself audible 
crushing upon the fallen leaves, and I hastily abdicated my 
throne, and took up a humble seat. My father was very 
well content with the first stage for Jamie's settlement, and 
fully confirmed my mother's commission ; and as for Jamie 
himself, he was rich beyond calculation, and had glorious 
schooners sailing out of Leith, before the cold dawu of the 
winter's Sabbath put an end to his triumphant dreams. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was with unusual feelings of self-importance, and a 
degree of state and gravity which nobody quite understood, 
that I looked forward to my interview, on Monday morning, 
with Mr. Spender. The little pleasant bustle of the early 
Sabbath, with its careful toilette, and simple preparations, 
found me greatly absorbed in deep and solemn thought, 
blank and unresponsive to all the tricks of Jamie, who was 
not in quite so serious a frame of mind as my mother 
thought becoming. The parlor, bright with wintry sun- 
shine, the clear fire and pleasant breakfast-table, the snowy 
table-cloth, fresh from its folds, and fragrant with the fresh 
air in which it had been dried, and the hundred little com- 
forts attendant on a breakfast at home, which your boy, be 
he schoolboy or incipient merchant, never finds elsewhere, 
recalled me out of my grand imaginary dialogues into the 
present enjoyment that lay before me. The delicate little 
" rizzored haddie," the pot of this year's honey, or choice 
of less luscious jellies — not to speak of my baloved bread 
and butter, and an appetite which needed no artificial ex 
citement — and, better than all, the family intercourse, frank 
and kindly, soon charmed me out of my speculations. 

Then we set out together tu church, my mother proudly 
taking the arm which I wab now tall enough to give, and 
my father and Jamie walking on before. The morning was 
frosty and sunny — a hale, clear day like kindly age — with 
crisp hoar-frost whitening the grass, and patches of snow 
visible upon the summit of Arthur's seat ; and pleasantly 
the bells rang out into the distinct air which did full justice 
to their every tone. Our road, quiet as it usually was, look- 
ed by no means unfrequented to-day. There were families 
of decent neighbors before us, families overtaking us at 
every step, and among them we passed on very soberly and 
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happily with our Sabbath faces and our Sabbath apparel, 
an undivided apparel, an undivided family, too. 

Andrew already sat in the little pew in the church when 

. we entered it, and Andrew returned with us to dinner, and 
remained at home all the rest of the Sabbath-day. This 
was one disadvantage of the shopkeeping life which I did 
not fail carefully to point out to my mother ; for Andrew 
could not come home on Saturday, as I did, by reason of 
the late hour to which even Mr. Robert Bell — respectable 
Seceder as he was — kept his shop open on the last evening 

^ of the week. 

Andrew, though he began to grow a very sedate person, 
and had a composed pragmaticalness about him which was 
the source of a hundred little disputes among us, was still 
very glad to be at home ; only a certain Miss Christini, newly 
returned from a boarding school, Mr. Robert BelPs only 
daughter, bulked so very largely in his speech, that Jamie 
and I, after a few laughs and rallyings, betook ourselves to 
other occupations, not relishing this waste of our valuable 
time in conversation about "a lassie." But we forgot our 
superiority both of us, when just before tea-time, the parlor 
door opened gently, and a girl of Jamie's own age came in 
with a little timidity. She had a round face, very clear in 
its complexion, pretty light brown hair, and sensible, unem- 
barrassed eyes. With nothing in the least resembling one 
of my heroine*, there was a womanly order and propriety 
about this neat little person which struck me immediately, 
boy as I was. She was younger than I — yet I recognized 
the helpful, friendly woman, at once my superior and my 
elder, while I looked at this little girl, blushing before me 
. and half afraid of Jamie Mitchell's big brother. 

This was Mary Burnet, I had heard of her before, but 
this was the first time her name became a living personality 
to me. Since then, through years of long absence and the 
most utter separation, it has never ceased, for good or evil, 
to work on me like a charm. 

Mary was the only child of an old schoolmate of my 
mother's dead a few years before, and only within three 
months had her father — a disreputable doctor, clever and 
reckless— established himself in the neighborhood of Ailie- 
ford. The mothorless Mary, left to herself whole days and 
nights had learned to come about our house like one to the 
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manner born ; but Saturday nights and Sabbath mornings 
were her father's resting times — and so it happened that I 
had not seen her before. She went forward, and whispered 
to my mother something half-apologetic about her father 
having gone out, and the dreariness of being alone on Sab- 
bath-day ; and my mother answered by loosing the strings 
of her bonnet, and sending her into the east room to take 
off " her things." 

These " things'* being taken off, Mary had a chair set for 
her beside my mother's at the tea-table, and immediately 
there fell a hush upon all of us, from Andrew downward. 
Then Jamie laughed aloud a great embarrassed laugh. We 
all joined him, and the ice was broken. 

Mary was no great talker, and what she did say, I am 
constrained to confess, bordered on the matter-of-fact. There 
was speculation — or rather there was clear, honest, sensible 
thoughtfulness in the brown eyes which she raised so atten- 
tively to the face of every speaker ; but there was little 
speculation in Mary's talk. I myself, being what is called a 
very romantic boy, and just approaching the high-flown and 
pathetical age, had a very different ideal in my imagination 
of the sort of person whom I might fall in love with ; but 
Mary's quiet voice and eyes, nay, even her little confidential 
details of housekeeping, which were revealed in an under 
tone to my mother, kept hold of my memory strangely, and 
it must be remembered that I was now half-way to my 
seventeenth birthday. 

But Monday morning came, and with it — at dark seven 
o'clock, cold and dreary, a wind blowing high without, and 
everything very snug and comfortable within, where I lay 
sound asleep — came my mother, half-dressed to wake m^ 
There was no possibility of another half-hour — for I knew, 
by long experience, that u Willie, are you waking f " would 
come in again upon me in five minutes, nor leave me till I 
was visibly astir. Grumbling Jamie, by my side, did not 
move till threatened with cold' water ; and dressing hurri- 
edly by the light of the candle, which looked as cold as we 
did, we ran down stairs to the fire, which already burned 
clearly in the parlor. There my mother, looking quite 
comfortable and cosy with her shawl over her morning 
gown, made for us the tea breakfast, which elevated me so 
far above Mrs. Cockburn's matutinal " panritch •" and then 
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with one of Marget's famous scones in my pocket, with my 
great-coat buttoned, and my comforter donned, and Jamie 
drowned in the camlet cloak which had once been Andrew's, 
we set out. Andrew, who had only half the distance to 
walk, did not choose to begin quite so soon, so we, the 
younger brothers, set off together. 

" And I say, Willie, I was aye guide at the counting," 
said Jamie. " You can tell them that ; but I'm no gaun to 
serve a shop in a white apron, like Andrew. Man, what a 
crusty chap Andrew's turned 1 He would cast out with my 
mother if he daured 1" 

" But, Jamie, mind its longer than school-time," said I, 
with great gravity, " and no making faces at the maister, 
nor drawing pictures of him, nor whispering to Tarn Mou- 
ter across the form ; but you'll hare to be regular to the 
hour, Jamie, and work, and never try to play till you get 
out of the office." 

" I thought you said you read your book in the office 
yesterday, Willie ?" said my observant brother. 

" So I do," said I with solemnity ; u for Mr. Spender is a 
great man for improving the mind ; but it would never do 
to be idle, and you'll have to mind that, Jamie." 

To which advice, Jamie only made answer by some laugh- 
ter so hearty, exultant and irrestrainable, that I myself, in 
all my self-importance and gravity, was constrained to join 
him ; and as this happened just as we reached the bridge 
of Moulisburgh, we parted, and went upon our several ways. 

But the result of my conversation with Mr. Spender was 
a very good-humored interest and active exertion in Jamie's 
behalf on the part of my young employer. Mr. Spender 
was just about to be married, and was in the highest spirits 
possible, full of the most expansive sunshine. So my juve- 
nile anxieties about my brother's settlement were speedily 
transferred to his shoulders; and relying on him with per- 
fect confidence, I already believed undoubtingly that Jamie's 
fortune was secured. 

" I am afraid, William," said Mr. Spender, a few days 
after, " that I am likely to find nothing better for your 
brother just now than a place in Clerk and Fleck's. They 
are not people to my liking ; but if he were once in Edin- 
burgh, you know, and we had time to look about us, we 
might find him a better place. You know Clerk and 
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Fleck's, wholesale provision people. He'll: get little leisure, 
poor fellow ! but plenty insight ; and Donald Clerk is to 
call here to-dav, Willie. Yon can hear what he savs your* 

self." 

It is true I was not quite elated at the prospect of seeing 
Jamie under the hands of Donald Clerk, but to have achiev- 
ed a success was something. Donald Clerk was a great 
Aberdonian, a mountain of bone and muscle, with grizzled 
red hair, and rugged'prominent features, and slow and pom- 
pous speech ; a man of hard and calculating sagacity, re- 
ported to be penurious and miserly, and from whom nobody 
got even a scanty day's wages without a plentiful day s 
work. But one always feels one's own case an exception 
to all other possible cases. I would have shaken my head 
in most wise deprecation of any one else accepting such a 
place, yet, somehow, I felt a conviction that these disagree- 
ables would melt and disappear before Jamie. The master 
who had been gentle to no other, must of necessity be good 
to him — so Donald Clerk, when he came, found .me greatly 
more willing to devote my brother to his service, than I 
had been on Mr. Spender's first mention of him. I felt 
within myself a certain dignity. I was giving this rude 
person an opportunity of redeeming himself — another trial 
— and this idea made me calm and superior, quite beyond 
the reach of any roughness of his. 

" I want a laddie that has heart for his work," said Do- 
nald, " no such diversion in my place, youngster, as ye'U 
get here. I have to put my ain handa without pride or 
drawback, and any callant I get must e'en do the same. I 
give him ten pound the first year, and if he shows birr, 
maybe fifteen the second, and good usage, and just as much 
time to himsel as he can save off his own work — more than 
I get, it maybe, if the laddie is worth his lugs — and if all 
that suits your brother, and your master here gives him a 
recommendation, and he can write a creditable hand, it's a 9 
one to me who I get. He'll just do as good as another/' 

Thus graciously permitted, I brought in the excited Ja- 
mie with me on the following Monday. That day was a 
long holiday. On the next my mother herself came in by 
the coach, and settled the matter with Donald and Mrs. 
Cockburn, so that on the Wednesday morning I left Jamie 
set down, somewhat bewildered, among the hams and 
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cheeses, the barrels of finnan haddies and pickled beef, which 
made odorous the premises of Messrs. Clerk and Fleck, and 
went on myself to my own lighter and more accustomed 
labor, secure of a companion now to my morning's " par- 
ritch" and my evening's tea, my little bed-closet, and my 
weekly journey home, and in consequence very much elated 
and light of heart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After the first week's novelty was over, Jamie began to 
have anything but an admiration of his work and his mas- 
ter ; but fortunately we had not been trained to utter in- 
tolerance of the disagreeable, and except in the irrepressi- 
ble grumble, and sometimes in a little half malicious half 
good-humored mimicry, with the clearest apprehension and 
enjoyment of all the grotesque points in the character of 
Donald Clerk, Jamie contented himself to endure what, to 
our disciplined and obedient minds, took the form of an 
institution and necessity. My mother condoled with him 
too when he made his complaints at home ; but Jamie had 
made his first step in the world, had " got a situation," and 
that step was not to be lightly withdrawn. True, poor Ja- 
mie sighed a sigh of envy when he saw me reading in the 
office, and was naif inclined to grow sulky like Geordie 
Cockburn, when he found at what a rapid rate I got through 
novel after novel ; but Jamie captured the dingy volumes 
to Geordie's great content, and afterwards we read in unity, 
with great enjoyment — for I, softening and growing gene- 
rous, gave up a little of my selfish enjoyment too. 

And by-and-bye as my gay, happy-tempered brother 
grew a little older, and a little more master of himself, he 

fathered a knot of friends round him, such as I had never 
nown ; and Jamie ceased to keep to the regular tea hour 
of Mrs. Cockburn, and now not unfrequently had his little 
jug and plate of bread and butter put aside for him as his 
comrade, Tom, Mrs. Cockburn's son, had very often. If I, 
in my dignity of elder brother, found fault with this, it was 
but very seldom, for I was still held captive under the in- 
fluence of the Ethelinds and Elfridas, and had no appre- 
hension for Jamie. 

And still at Messrs. Sellar and Spender's we went on in 
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our headlong race with fortune — now all but lost, now gain- 
ing a little start, and shooting off with fresh vigor in ad- 
vance. Mr. Spender's marriage, I do not quite know why, 
was delayed from time to time, and Mr. Spender himself grew 
a little restless and irritable in consequence. I suppose pru- 
dent father or uncle waited to see the stability of the young 
business, which still to sober eyes — though sober eyes did 
not guess half the truth — looked more an adventure than 
anything substantial, or to be relied on. What the young 
lady herself might think I cannot tell ; but certainly Mr. 
Spender was very impatient, and considerably chafed and ir- 
ritated by the perpetual delay. 

Mr. Sellar went on in his usual festive activity— doing a 
great deal of business for us after his fashion, and making a 
greater amount of bad debts than we had ever possessed be- 
fore, while Matthew Strang drank porter with devotion in 
the cellar, and I read novels in the office. All of us in our 
own sphere, and, according to our opportunities, doing all 
we could to facilitate the crash which Mr. Spender some- 
times realized for an Instant, with great drops standing on 
his brow but the next moment forgot again as placidly as 
ever. 

But one day the often-recurring crisis could not be man- 
aged so easily as usual. The money to be found " some- 
where M to pay that impending bill, which has only now an 
hour of its course to run, was nowhere attainable. Another 
came to-morrow — after that it is impossible to guess how 
many others on the next to-morrow — and so after hours of 
frantic chase and anxiety, which wore deep furrows into Mr. 
Spender's brow, time and the hour brought us the end. 

Alas for Matthew Strang, debarred now from all gratui- 
tous porter, and remembering mournfully the five bairns in 
the Cowgate Close ! Alas for me, who have no inheritance 
in this office-desk, endeared though it is by all the memo- 
ries of all the fair imaginations with which I have grown 
acquainted there ! Alas for Dour Peter, now about to be 
purchased by Donald Clerk, who must bid farewell for ever 
to all the luxuries and amusements of his wandering life ! 
and the two poor, young, rash masters of us all — what is to 
become of them f 

Mr. Sellar will become a " traveler " — a commercial trav- 
eler — for some greater merchant, and, pursuing the life he 
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has learned to love, will pass through many a vicisaitud 
many an alternation of reckless mirth and blank despon- 
dency—of imprudence and improvement, temperance and 
wild abandon — till he reaches the darker end yonder, 
which no one now sees looming on his way. Mr. Spender 
will have to give up his first lore, and will 'do it with a 
heartache, yet bravely, and like a man ; and by-and-by the 
sky will break oat again under the clouds, and there will be 
a new course for him, though he too can never lose the 
tinge of reckless daring winch he carries away from this ; 
and so he will go on in a less disastrous because a purer way 
than his partner, and will rise while the other falls, but will 
never altogether cure himself of the evils of his beginning. 

As for me, I shed tears for them, when it was dark, and 
no one could see me ; and feli that I never should forget 
the look of impatient despair with which the more intel- 
lectual partner — my own kind friend and patron — submit- 
ted to be worsted ; but worsted they were, beyond redemp- 
tion, and very speedily both had disappeared to take refuge 
with their friends ; and their little world closed up over 
them, and knew them no more. 

For myself I followed their example — went home for a 
few days, and was rather distinguished as a kind of inno- 
cent martyr by my mother. •* Poor laddie 1" she called 
me, and I felt it a very substantial distinction to be unfor- 
tunate. 

But by this time I was approaching eighteen, and had 
become an experienced person, fully entitled to my twenty, 
if not to the magnificence of five-and-twenty pounds a-year ; 
and I had not spent above a fortnight at home, nor told 
Mary Burnet more than some live score stories, when I re- 
turned to Edingburgh to resume my occupation as clerk 
to the respectable, substantial Mr. Robert Middleton, an 
easy man, who conducted his buisness in a style of quiet 
plentifulness, as his wife conducted his house. I was very 
fortunate, so far as my connection with this smalL merchant 
class went ; my new master was a capital specimen of the 
limited, yet liberal, hospitable, narrow-minded, cheery, 
kindly citizen of Edinburgh — a man full of small prejudi- 
ces and cautiousness, entirely contracted within his town, 
which was the world to him, and a vast one, yet neverthc- 
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less a man quite worthy of the unusual good repute which 
he enjoyed. 

But I lost my library — lost my novels — and lost my time 
during the day for reading them. It had come to be quite 
necessary for me this change ; for after all my fare was not 
the wholesomest in the world, and I began to be rather 
more than satisfied with the length of my diet. I took to 
improving myself — a new fit — and even to amusing myself 
sometimes strolling about the gay streets with Jamie, and 
other companions more like my own age than Jamie. — 
These Edinburgh streets, crowded with idlers, are remarka- 
ble in their way — so many people go there — not to firesides 
or domestic chambers, nor even to the coffee-house or tav- 
ern, which is the frequent conclusion of such walks, but 
there to the pavement, with its lighted shops and little ani- 
mated crowds, to seek their pleasure ; so that you have a 
sort of impression that the town has been turned out of 
doors. Thriftless people are many of these loungers in 
their small, limited way, and infinite grades of " society," 
and " the world/' each holding itself proudly apart from 
the lower circle, which it defines so clearly, exist in that 
community, which goes and comes through Princes Street. 
Workmen of the petty arts, which gather about such towns 
as Edinburgh — workers in gold and silver, and all the orna- 
mental trades born of wealth and idleness — take their eve- 
ning promenade upon the busy " plainstanes," more self-im- 
portant by far than the great people who in their turn are 
small and self-important too ; and you may predict of every 
man you meet, whatever his external guise or visible " rank," 
that he has an all-powerful world — a society which sways 
his very thoughts with its arbitrary fashions and customs, 
and a public opinion, before whose faintest censure he would 
tremble, as distinct and important as the beau monde — the 
great world which thinks itself the one and only existence 
bearing that universal name. 

I myself, I fancy, must have been born a loiter — certain 
it is that the place I have constantly fallen into in this 
world is that "of one who waits and looks on — a sort of su- 
pernumerary and unneeded spectator, noticing unconsciously 
and involuntarily what others do, and doing but very little 
for myself. I should have said this with some bitterness 
had I been twenty years younger ; but I have long since 
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accepted, without grumbling, the fate which I acknowledg- 
ed best and most suitable for me. Heaven knows, Jamie — 
blythest, kindliest, most hapless brother — that I was no spy 
on you ; though, many times, love high and noble has* taken 
this meanness on itself, and dared to be a very spy for the 
sake of one in peril ! 

But bits of observation came to me unaware as I loung- 
ed along these merry Edinburgh streets, through which I 
myself passed in a dream, most usually only half-acquainted 
with my companions' plans or intentions. I did not attend 
to. them, but I heard what they said, and understood it ; 
and wakening up now and then, took my part in it, to their 
great astonishment, for they thought me more abstracted 
than I really was— or rather they were ignorant of the 
family faculty which gave to Jamie full power of reading 
and listening, or, in an emergency, of receiving the benefit 
of two novels at once. > 
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CHAPTER VII. 

As a clerk in Mr. Robert Middleton's, I completed my 
one-and-twentieth year ; and Jamie, now rapidly approach- 
ing the dignified elevation of twenty, remained still under 
the domination of Donald Clerk — Donald Clerk, much ridi- 
culed, mimicked, grumbled at; and giving cause for all. 
Nevertheless, he was Jamie'a master still. 

On the eve of my twenty-first birth-day, Jamie and I, 
carrying with us a parcel made up in brown paper, took 
our way home to Ailieford. It was Friday night, and the 
next day was to be an entire holiday, granted very willingly, 
with many jokes and congratulations, by my employer, and 
with a grudge by Jamie's. We were in considerable spirits, 
laughing more than usual, and slightly fluttered, for the 
feast we went home to keep, *was not a celebration of my 
coming of age, but a very much more important event- 
my birth-day was the day of Andrew's marriage. 

We, his younger brothers, did not well know how. to 
take this immense change and separation. We were flut- 
tered, excited — blushed and laughed, and looked foolish — 
and had a considerable perception that Andrew, who had 
long put on surly looks when we called him dandie, and re- 
jected somewhat sullenly the boyish diminutives and affec- 
tionate nicknames of which we all bore a dozen, was quite 
a distinct and independent person now, and belonged to 
our little household no more. The boy, it is true, is very 
prone to say " I" — but the first real break in " us" of his 
home is a shook and trial to him, no less than to elder 
hearts. 

Andrew was to be married. I myself received the intelli- 
gence with a shout of incredulous laughter, which, however, 
gradually sunk into a half-whimpering quaver, when my 
mother's grave and half offended face convinced me that 
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this startling news was true. My mother said it was a great 
match for Andrew, that it would set him up for life, that 
there was now little cause of anxiety for him ; but while 
she spoke these words of satisfaction, there was a cloud on 
her face, which, to us, belied her speech. " She is a nice 
lassie — a very nice lassie — Christina Bell," said my mother, 
repeating the words as if to assure herself; "and no4bdy 
could be so much beside her as Andrew has been, without 
something coming of the friendship." 

My dear, doubtful, anxious mother ! it was in vain that 
she tried to re-assure herself. She knew very well in her in- 
most heart, with that bitter clear-sightedness which love 
gives, that poor, young, gay Christina got no justice from 
Andrew ; and that, " nice lassie" as she really was, it was 
her father's shop, far more than her own fresh face and sim- 
ple character which made Andrew seek his master's daugh- 
ter. 

However, it was all settled, and they were to be married ; 
and Christina, only eighteen, to whom it was all a capital 
frolic, and whose heart, perhaps, was as little engaged as 
my prudent brother's, went about as gay as a bird all day 
long, full of laughter, and importance, and preparations, 
very much aware of the honor and glory of being married 
so young, and feeling to the full her own consequence as a 
bride. All her friends sat in committee upon every article 
of the great wardrobe with which her own caprice and her 
father's indulgence supplied her. Everybody in Moulis- 
burgh knew what her wedding-dress was to be, and who 
were the bride's-maids, and the very shape, and form, and 
encircling flourishes of the great C B. on Cristina's silver 
spoons. Her bride cake was ordered in Edinburgh — she 
was invited out as the special guest of a gay party every 
night ; and I believe few brides, be they as devotedly in love 
as my old heroine Ethelind, ever passed so easily and gaily 
over the period of bridehood as merry little Christina Bell, 
who was not in love at all. 

On this Friday, 23rd of November, we walked out smartly 
through a damp drizzle of rain, to Moulisburgh. Andrew 
was not visible to-night in the shop, but through a lighted 
and only half-curtained window above, we had a glimpse of 
Christina's gay face and light little figure, dancing about in 
the resplendent silk gown which was to make its state ap- 
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pearance to-morrow. Poor little, thoughtless, inconsiderate 
girl ! she was rehearsing her part, and doing it with so much 
run and laughter, and clapping of hands, that we puzzled, 
excited lads in the street could not but laugh, too, with 
sympathy. A decent woman close by us, with her clean 
cotton gown tucked up, and the hood of her cloth cloak 
over £er head, who was picking her steps across the muddy 
street, paused for a moment, attracted by our laughter and 
by the light above. " Eh, pity me !" said our fellow-specta- 
tor, as she tucked up her gown with emphasis, and passed 
on ; " the like of that puir silly bairn taking a married wo- 
man's vows upon her, and adventuring to be a man's wife ! 
Pity me !" 

Jamie gave a vigorous push to my arm, and we went on ; 
but we did not make any communication to each other of 
the vague thoughts with which her speech inspired us. — 
After all, it was not Christina we were interested in — it was 
our brother, and this first pulling off of a branch from our 
household tree, to be planted and take root for itself in oth- 
er soil. 

The trees, with faint feeble leaves fluttering here and 
there at the end of a bough, waved their naked arms over 
the roof of our little house, with a monotonous melancholy 
sound, like a chant of indiscernible words. The few cotta 
ges in the neighborhood, unseen themselves in the air, 
which was heavy and dark with a mist of falling rain, threw 
out a little circle of ruddy light upon the glistening wet 
road before them ; and we could see as we ascended the 
brae, through the bare branches of the lilacs, the welcome 
of my mother's fire. The fallen leaves on the roadside, 
clogged in a mass by the. day's rain, did not betray our 
footsteps ; and we stole close up to the parlor window to 
look in, before we made our arrival known at the kitchen 
door. 

Andrew sat in my father's chair by the fireside, with one 
arm resting on the table, and one hand now and then pass- 
ed hurriedly over his face. Andrew was red and shame- 
faced, and we could see his brow curve and his look grow 
sulky, as he glanced up uneasily to meet my mother's eye. 
But the sullenness and the anger were both assumed, to hide 
the confusion of which Andrew was ashamed — we could be 
very sure of that. 
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My mother, in her usual place opposite him, was " ma- 
king up" a cap, just a little gayer than usual for the great 
event of to-morrow ; and over the back of a oh air at the 
fire hung some collars and cuffs, and other little articles of 
feminine decoration, preparatory for the same. But be- 
tween me and the light of the fire which made a back- 
ground for her face, turning its clear outline and round soft 
cheek towards us, Mary Burnet, employed in a similar way 
to my mother, sat at the table, looking now and then with 
a smile and a blush, half of fun, half sympathy, towards 
Andrew, and pausing sometimes, as I thought, to listen for 
the sound of our coming footsteps on the road without. 

M Have you brought out your new coat, Willie V 1 said my 
mother, as we laid down our brown paper parcel. " I have 
iust been looking at Andrew's ; it is very well for him, that's 
a bridegroom, but I am sure, laddies, blue coats will be 
wasteful things for you." 

By this time we had opened our burden ; and there in- 
deed weig a couple of resplendent blue coats with gilt but- 
tons shining in the firelight. 

" And so kenspeckle," said my mother, with a sigh, " ev- 
erybody will ken tell they're done that you got them for 
your brother's wedding." 

Andrew winced — he always did at every mention of the 
embarrassing event which we all looked forward to ; and 
Andrew's shyness had little grace in it. The curved brow 
and shrugged shoulder of impatience did not much incline 
us to spare him. 

" And your frock's blue too, Mary, my dear," said my 
mother. " If you'll, make the tea for the laddies, I'll plet 
up your ruff. You can lift back the chair with the ironed 
things, and just lay them into my room ; and there's my 
new ribbons that Andrew brought me lying on the drawers ; 
and just see if Marge t's done with the shirts, Mary — when 
they're ironed in candlelight they're aye spoiled. Willie, 
like a man, cut the bread yourself; and take you off your 
new coat, Jamie, and sit down — for Andrew's things are a' 
to be got ready and packed up, you see, to go to his own 
house ; and however long folk have to prepare, there's aye 
a hurry at the end." 

From my mother's manifold businesses, and our own state 
of confused mirth and excitement, it was a relief to look 
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upon the clear unembarrassed face of Mary Burnet. Brown 
eyes which met you frankly, clear of all mists of dreaming, 
a smile which went and came, a complexion warm and pure, 
a manner full of the sweet unconscious self-possession which 
was never aware of self at all. I do not know, unless by 
the very force and strength of dissimilarity, how it came 
about that so thoroughly sensible and practical a person as 
Mary Burnet should have come to be my ideal. Yet so it 
was — out of all my mists and speculations, my passive ob- 
servation of others, my vague and versatile doings for my- 
self, it was like a sudden translation to the clear open day- 
light — the assured home soil under my feet, the candid sky 
above, to enter the unclouded atmosphere which Mary Bur- 
net spread around her* Her presence brought me down 
out of the clouds, out of the vague aspirations of a young 
mind knowing nothing of the world. I could not make a 
fairy princess of Mary ; her clear honest eyes restrained my 
soarings — she drew me to her level — I could not carry her 
to mine. 

And hers was the standing ground of reality, distinct 
and palpable ; life limited, you may say, in its extent, and 
narrow in its enjoyments. Yet a life thoroughly lived, 
made up of reckoned and visible hours, not to be dreamed 
away, but worked with, each one in its own appointed course 
and time. An evil spirit-was in poor Mary's home — a de- 
mon, daily gathering power, and dragging, her sole fmnd, 
her father, nearer to the grave of good fame and fortune 
and life itself, every day. And at the door, Want, like an 
armed man, stood waiting for the full entrance which- the 
other prepared for him. Real trial, real misery, were brought 
very near to Mary ; and feeling their breath upon her cheek, 
and fighting with all her woman's might to defend her little 
citadel against them, she was little likely, being of such a 
spirit as she was, to waste her time on imaginary pleasures. 

But just now Mary goes about the room with her light 
step, bringing out cups for us, and arranging the table. — 
All to save Marget in the kitchen, who is still busy with 
Andrew's linen — the new stock, which my mother, with a 
little pride, will not have delayed in her house a single day 
after he has attained his own. Andrew, very glum, re- 
mains in the corner. Poor fellow ! his face grows gray un- 
der the shadow of his hand, when it is not hot 'with a flush 
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of burning crimson ; and when we speak to him he an- 
swers gruffly, or twitches about uneasily in his chair ; for 
Andrew, though he is a little proud of himself, his bride, 
and his important position, is dreadfully confused and 
14 thinks shame," having yet, though he is three-and- twenty 
and a bridegroom, not a little of his boyish awkwardness 
remaining with him still. 

Jamie, now a young man of twenty, best dressed, best 
looking, and gayest of the family, with his hazel eyes and 
abundant hair, takes up the conversation and carries it on 
briskly. Jamie does not quite admire the fondness with 
which my mother pauses, and as she passes behind his chair, 
to draw back the heavy curls from his forehead, and draw 
her hand across the open, manly young brow ; but he sub- 
mits with a blush, a frown and a smile, and goes on without 
a pause. 

I myself, laboriously cutting bread and butter, am inclin- 
ed to silence. If you can fancy the gay light and sparkle 
taken out of Jamie's eyes, my gray ones are like them, and 
I have hair of an indefinite dusty tint which my mother 
calls dark-fair, and not much to speak of in the way of 
complexion — very little like a hero, you conclude — it is 
true ; and Mary Burnet making tea, whom I do not worship, 
but heartily love, is no heroine at all. 

There is no enchantment in my first love — it Jifts me out 
of the gardens of Paradise, and sets me down in a home. 
I cannot make romances for Mary, or dream of sharing un- 
heard-of solitudes or toils and dangers with her, as I did 
when my beloved was pure abstraction and dream. The 
walls of local habitation rear themselves about her, even to 
my flying fancy, and the fireside light it is which shines in 
her frank eyes. Sitting at the head of our little table, fill- 
ing these fragrant cups for us, in her close-fitting winter 
gown and little apron, with her thimble on her finger, and 
her needle just visible by means of its white thread secured 
in the band of her waist, Mary is just where she should be 
— entirely in her sphere ; and I, overbrimming with the ro- 
mance of one-and-twenty, am yet contented with the natu- 
ral fitness, and feel that it should be so. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"Many good birthdays to you, Willie, my man," said 
my mother, as she entered the little room where sleepy 
Jamie still lay wrapt in a morning dream, while I, standing 
before the glass, contemplated my blue coat and white 
waistcoat with silent satisfaction. My good mother was 
half-way between smiles and tears, inclining fully most to 
the latter. " Many good birthdays, Willie ; and for any- 
thing I ken you may be a bridegroom yourself before this 
day twelve-months, as Andrew is now." 

My mother's hand stole up to her eye ; she thought I did 
not perceive it. 

"No fear," said I, though a mighty flush came over my 
face, and I saw Mary Burnet in my glass as clearly as ever 
I saw her at my mother's tea-table. 

" But you need not put on your good things at this time 
in the morning, Willie," said my mother ; " ifs not to be 
till four o'clock in the day ; and Andrew is not up yet, any 
more than Jamie, and your father is out at his business. — 
Put on your old coat like a man, and come down the stair. 
I have something to say to you, Willie, and you'll get a cup 
of tea." 

So I changed my coat, shook up not over gently the 
grumbling Jamie, and accepted my mother's invitation. 

The breakfast-table was very carefully arranged, and there 
were tokens in all parts of the room of this great crisis in 
our family life. Andrew's books — the few he had got as 
presents and prizes when a boy, and the other few he had 
added to our household store since then — lay on a little ta- 
ble, tied up and ready to depart. Andrew's umbrella — the 
famous silk umbrella which none of us dared venture to 
borrow — stood in a corner in its glazed case. My mother, 
sitting by the window, was trimming the cap she made up 
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last night with Andrew's ribbon, and on a chair beside her, 
wrapt in silver paper, lay a parcel of white gloves. The 
house was hushed and quiet, more so than usual, even on a 
Sabbath morning, for Marget in the kitchen hung with sol- 
emn abstraction over the last shirt — the fine linen shirt, 
spun by my mother's own hands long ago, and newly made 
for her first-born son, which Marget had not ventured to lay 
hands upon in the ineffectual candlelight. 

" Was Mr. Middleton willing to let you away, Willie ?" 
said my mother, as we sat down quietly to the table for our 
preliminary cup of tea. " I wish Jamie and you could both 
get into one office. He's a wild, blythe laddie, and just 
coming to the worst time. Do you aye see where he is at 
night, Willie ?" 

" Oh ! Jamie has hosts of friends," said I, " and besides, 
he's often late at the warehouse. I think he always tells 
me where he goes — except sometimes ; but if he should 
have a sweetheart, mother — " 

u Whisht !" said my mother, with a slightly peremptory 
tone. " I have no ground to be feared that's true, but anx- 
ious folk are aye fearing ; and it was just that Dr. Burnet, 
Mary's father, was telling your father the other day about 
meeting Jamie in Edinburgh. See to him, Willie, like a 
man. I could bear misfortune for you well enough, but I 
could ill bear to see a son of mine turning out a wreck like 
that puir reprobate doctor. Mary has a sair handful with 
him, Willie ; poor thing ! I would be thankful to see her in 
a house of her own." 

Nothing said I, suddenly feeling myself bound to my 
chair as to & stake, and unable to interpose any screen be- 
tween my burning, agitated face and my mother's keen, od- 
servant eyes. 

"And a good wife she would make," said my mother, 
meditatively ; " and a help and no burden upon whatever 
man was wise enough to seek her. Weel, Willie, I'm no 
advocate for young marriages ; nor for marriages at all in- 
deed, unless folk have a clear vocation, and need a wife, or 
need a man — but Mary Burnet's the kind of wife to help a 
steady lad' up the brae, and to be a comfort to baith him 
and his kin." 

Still I could answer nothing — it was impossible to re- 
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spond, unprepared and unarmed as I was, to this point 

blank and steady volley. 

But just then, sounds overhead of the awakened sleeper's 
toilette; and the heavy step of my father without, roused 
us, and my mother hastened to carry away the cups, and 
restore the perfect order of the table, while I sat down on 
her seat by the window, to get quit of my blushes as I best 
could, and to twist her spotless white ribbon round my fin- 
ger, and think of Mary Burnet. 

Mary Burnet ! already in my mother's anticipation my 
wife. My wife ! I could not bear the distinct magnitude 
of this idea. I rose hurriedly, and went out, carrying in 
my mind, along with the one clear thought, which posses- 
„ sed it suddenly like the daylight, a confused apprehension 
of my mother's white ribbons and the gloves of the bridal 
party. But I had scarcely room to breathe under this first 
overpowering impression — my wife ! 

The air was fresh with moisture still, and came on my 
cheek with a little force new traveled from the sea ; and 
through a floating multitude of white rain-clouds, the sun 
and the blue sky looked down brightly, with warm saluta- 
tions, to the brightened, glistening earth. Drops of rain 
were glittering high up on the faint leaves at the tree-tops, 
which you scarcely thought oould support themselves, much 
less these little worlds of light { and the red-breast chirped 
at Marget's kitchen window, and the voices of cottage chil- 
dren bound for school came pleasantly from the road. I 
walked a hundred yards from the door with great rapidity, 
and returned again, gasping, and taking long draughts of 
the fresh air, which surrounded me, all glowing with sun- 
shine, like silent laughter. Then I went to study very in- 
tently the bare wands of the white rose-tree budded already 
for the spring leaves. I remember them very well how 
they looked — the brown husk folding its protection around 
the young, perfect, colorless germ which should yet wave 
in summer winds, and under summer light, and how my- 
self then was budded — full of many a promise which nei- 
ther sun nor rain has sufficed to bring through. 

The marriage — not your English marriage, with canoni- 
cal hours and sacred places to be considered, my good 
friend, but our sober Scottish ceremony, in which there is 
nothing important but the convenience and good pleasure 
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of minister, bridegroom and bride— -did not take place till 
the afternoon. Then we found Mr. Robert Bell's great dark- 
colored dining-room full of guests. The long dming-table 
already spread — for there was no drawing-room in the 
dwelling-place of Mr. Robert Bell — divided into two lines 
the array of company placed on chairs and benches 
on either side ; and upon the black haircloth sofa at the 
upper, end, where there was a small table set out in the cen- 
tre of a vacant space with Mr. Bell's great family Bible up- 
on it, the good man himself, the minister and the minister's 
wife, sat lovingly side by side. To still another vacant 
place of honor on this capacious sofa, my mother was ad- 
vanced, and we, as the body guards of the bridegroom, had 
seats found for us, with a little trouble, as near this simple 
dais as we could be placed. 

And then the little thoughtless bride, blushing and 
drooping her head, made her appearance, conducted by 
Miss Bell, her aunt, the principal dressmaker of Moulisburgh. 
Christina had a little more than the average good looks, 
and the immediate crisis took away all her levity. I noticed 
then, I think for the first time, the universal womanish 
sympathy which brought tears to the eyes of some, and 
gave a wistful affectionateness to the looks of all. "Poor 
thing — poor young thing!" said the matrons, who had 
already passed through the ordeal, on the threshold of 
which little Christina faltered ; and though her girl com- 
panions laughed, they did it tremblingly, and grouped 
about her with an instinctive protection which moved me 
much. There were few in my neighborhood disposed to 
share in my sympathy, but I can never see without respect 
any of these great involuntary, unconscious sentiments of 
common nature. 

Just then I was in no mood for making reflections. I do 
it at my ease now, looking back and lingering ; but then I 
stood by Mary Burnet's side — as close to her as Andrew 
was to his bride — looking on while the mysterious bond 
was tied, and in no abstract mood. There was a hush — 
then the voice of the minister, flowing on in sober mono- 
logue, then a little brightening of the overcast sky without, 
throwing a pale, clear light on the drooping head of the 
bride — then an awkward bend from Andrew, and Christina's 
little faltering curtsey of assent — after that a slight commo- 
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tion, drawing off the gloves from agitated hands, which 
would not be uncovered — then these same hands met — 
there was a prayer and a blessing, and then the attendant 
women tenderly put the little bride in a chair, and over- 
whelmed her with cares and caresses ; and it was all over, 
with nothing remaining but shakings of hands, congratula- 
tions, dinner, dancing, and ail manner of homely festivities. 

With her hands folded softly over each other, and her 
eyes lifted with slightly reverential attention to the speaker, 
Mary Burnet stood and listened. Just at the end of the 
ceremony, turning round hastily, Mary found my eyes were 
not on the minister, but on herself. She had turned to 
say something — but she forgot the something, and could 
not say it. I saw a quivering flush of red come over her 
face — her eyes, those fearless, unembarrassed eyes, droop 
before mine ; her very hands fall awkwardly out of the 
ease of their child's attitude, and her whole bearing be- 
come constrained and uneasy. I do not know what strange 
terror at that moment came over me, but I cried ^ Mary ! 
Mary !" in a tone of alarm and remonstrance, which plung- 
ed us both into still deeper confusion. 

To my mother's side just then, another motherless girl, 
a great intimate of Mary's, had stole for protection and 
kindness, and Mary went hastily to join them. Sybilla 
Wood, the other one, had been prophesied by many a good- 
humored gossip " just the very sweetheart for Willie 
Mitchell," till we both of us took the rumor quite pleasant- 
ly, and were u burnt " together at Halloween, and thrown 
into each other's especial company on every occasion with 
the greatest good-humor in the world. Sibby Wood was 
romantic like me — an orphan, dependant on an uncle, whose 
large family made his charity a sacrifice, and whose wife re- 
ceived his poor niece only grudgingly. Sibby, who called 
herself Sybil, and had very grand dreams, had in her real 
life a very humble occupation, and did many pieces of 
drudgery by no means pleasant to her high spirit, and wild 
girlish fancy. She was something of a beauty among us, 
not pretty as Christina Bell, or even Mary Burnet was, but 
with her tall form and black hair, and beautiful large blue 
eyes, something of higher pretensions than either of them. 
Our neighbors thought Sibby proud — and they were right 
—for the poor girl assumed sometimes an exaggerated state- 
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liness out of despite at the mean fortune which neither na- 
ture nor exhortation could teach her to be contented with ; 
but underneath this outer covering lay a rare, unconscious, 
unappreciated humility, belonging, I think, almost exclusive- 
ly to the temper and constitution of genius. Sibby was no 
genius. I believe even that her delicate perceptions and 
high ideality made her do things less perfectly than many 
a common-place person, troubled with no ideal, could have 
done them ; nevertheless the perceptions were there, and 
poor Sibby had the sensitive temper and shrinking pride 
without the strength or the power. 

As they stood together side by side, no contrast could 
have been more perfect than between the unconscious self- 
possession which returned to Mary Burnet after she left me, 
and the shrinking shy self-consciousness of her companion. 
Bat I lose time thinking of these fresh days, when our fate 
was unknown to all of us — though even then the actual in- 
dependent life had begun to lay its hand upon us, translat- 
ing us out of the freedom of early youth into the individual 
cares and controversies appointed tor our maturer lot. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the west before us, a single star was looking out from a 
great hood of cloud — looking out with a bright intelligence 
which confused us, feeling that there was occasion for con- 
fusion, as if ft made us conscious of the observation of some 
acute and arch spectator who knew what was in our heart 

Our heart — we were pausing to look down from the brae 
below Ailieford, upon the sea, which sent its singing voice 
through the night — upon the fishing village lying qtiiet in 
the hollow, with fitful moonlight paling its red roofs — 
and farther off, upon Arthur's Seat, breaking up abruptly 
at our left hand into one clear span of sky, where you could 
almost fancy some wandering angel had broken through 
the clouds to drop upon yon silver peak, which the moon- 
light finding out, has detached and glorified. Sounds of 
dropping water, little runlets under the hedges, and globes 
of rain, which had held their precarious place there all day 
long, dropping down at last like tearful messages from the 
falling leaves above, to the fallen leaves below — with the 
distant sigh of the sea, and the faint rustle of the bare 
boughs, touched by the plaintive winds of night, filled the 
atmosphere around us — us who were hushed into the awe 
and solemnity befiting the great event which had befallen 
us, were listening in the charmed inner circle to which 
these external sounds were but a frame, to the tumultuous 
hasty beating of our hearts. 

For we were standing hand in hand the first blush of our 
betrothal, unconscious yet of anything but the softening thrill, 
the triumph, the awe, the joy which threw us into such an 
enchanted mist of silence. Words were thronging to my 
lips, but I had no power to say them ; and Mary stood still, 
her eyes no longer frank and unembarrassed, rising and 
falling in shy, wistful glances, as rapid as the shadows on 
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the sky ; and her soft, warm hand lying quietly in mine. 

But Mary's heart was flowing over ; she found her voice 
bye and bye. " Willie, will you tell your mother ? n 

Ah ! heart of woman, riddle to its possessor, its beholder ! 
this one could not give itself undivided— could not be con- 
tent with one love however great, but sent off its tendrils 
to seize upon all the tender family ties, which nature had 
debarred itself from, but which it could grasp with all its 
tenacious might, through the one greater affection which 
aspired to take the place of all. 

Then we turned and went home — slowly, letting the dis- 
tant voices fall into silence, and watching the parlour 
window brighten into sudden light — a signal that my 
mother was in her domestic place again, with all the day's 
excitement over. 

" And Mary, what shall I say f " asked I, bending over 
her that I might have the rare satisfaction of seeing her 
eyes droop under mine. 

" Tell her, Willie," was all the instruction Mary gave 
me ; we were neither of us very voluble in our new joy. 

In some half-conscious way — I still holding fast upon my 
arm the trembling fingers of Mary's hand— we passed un- 
observed through the kitchen, and entered the parlour ; 
the warm light dazzled us both, and Mary shrinking back, 
' tried to escape behind me ; but I held fast by her hand, 
and would not let her go. 

My mother was alone. Sitting before the fire, with the 
skirt of her new gown spread back upon her knee, she 
was leaning in her chair, gazing meditatively on the rudy 
hearth before her. The candle, obscured and pale, stood 
behind her on the table — round about upon the walls, the 
flashing firelight marked out a distinct line of shadow, like 
the outline of land upon the sea — and the warm light came 
and went, as if iu play, upon the silent figure, the face full 
of thought and unconscious repose, and reddened the 
snowy ribbons put on this morning to do honour to the 
bridal. 

Behind her in silence and unnoticed, we stood for an in- 
stant. Then I drew Mary a step forward, and said, 
" Mother ; " with a nervous start my mother turned round, 
and looked at us. Then she put on her spectacles — then 
she lifted the candle to have a better view, and then with 

3 
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a face of bewildered astonishment exclaimed : " Bless me, 
bairns I what have you been doing ? " 

I had thought while we stood and watched her of some- 
thing to say, but it disappeared from my memory, and I 
searched for it in vain ; while Mary, drooping her head, 
and striving to draw her hand from my arm, stooped for- 
ward — I cannot tell whether to Jride her burning face, or to 
bend to my mother's feet. 

"What have you been doing bairns !" repeated my 
mother ; but as she spoke, she came forward, and loosing 
my grasp from Mary's hand, drew my new betrothed into 
her own arms. " Silly thing ! what would you greet for f 
It's me ! " said my mother. 

But Mary would greet, and did it, clinging to my 
mother's breast as I had never seen any one but our own 
little Mary cling before. I myself stood and looked on, a 
little disconcerted — for no one said a word to me. Onlv a 
half-annoyed, half-pleased smile broke upon my mother's 
face as she looked towards me, and shook her head over 
Mary's shoulder. 

But very soon we were soothed and calmed, and Mary stole 
away to arrange her bonnet, and I prepared to accompany 
her home. My mother shook my hand in an aside, and 
wished me joy ; but now my father and Jamie had made 
their appearance, and I was not immediately anxious for 
sympathy from them. 

" Dear me, Willie ! " said my mother, after I had re- 
turned from my escort of Mary, and had been sitting un- 
observant by the fire for an hour or two, buried in a deli- 
oious dream ; " I did say to you this morning that I would 
be glad to see that poor lassie in a house. of her ain, but did 
I ever think you were to flee ower head into the like of this, 
without a day's serious thought about it ? No doubt I had 
a kind of desire you should turn your thoughts that way, 
and maybe come the length of speaking to Mary herself 
in a twelvemonth or so; but if it had not just been for her 
sake, poor thing I I would have been clean overcome to- 
night." 

" But it's been in my mind, mother, many a day," said 
I, simply. 

" Bless me, Willie ! you're naething but a laddie ! " said 
my mother, with a look of perplexity and annoyance, " and 
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you've only had thirty pounds till this very last year," the 
continued, after a pause, " and whats forty pounds to on* 
dertake to keep a family ; and if Mr. Middleton was to fail 
like the other lads, and you not a free man that could go to 
any place, but with the burden of a wife, and maybe more 
than a wife. Oh, Willie, laddie, what way were you so 
thoughtless ? " 

" Mary Burnet will never burden any man," said I, with 
some heat. 

My mother would not compromise her favorite. I had 
done well to seize on this point 

u Mary Burnet could turn her hand to many a thing," 
said my mother, u but I would fain think no son of mine 
would take advantage of the like of that Na, Willie ; I 
ken what it is myself. I was married sooner than I had 
any right fcj be. There were reasons for that, that were 
not in my hand ; and many a hard day and wakeful night 
had I, before we came to this comfort that you have kent 
all your days. And Mary, poor thing, has had her troubles, 
too ; but none of you ken what it is as I do. I'll never 
consent to Mary and you being married, Willie, till I see 
you have plenty to keep her on." 

And what will you call plenty, mother ! " said I, tremb- 
ling lest my father's glorious hundred a-year should be the 
standard. 

" What will I call plenty ? " my mother paused, in a 
little confusion. - " Well, Willie, my man, you ken it is just 
as folk think. Many a one, as I see in these foolish stories 
of yours every day, would call your fathers'* income starva- 
tion. - Weel, I wot they're no blate ! And many a decent 
woman thinks I have a grand independence, and no care to 
trouble me ; but I would go to no extremity, Willie. With 
a good lassie like Mary Burnet, that would take her full 
share of her man's echt, and think little of a year or two's 
struggle to begin with, I would not insist upon more than 
just to keep ye comfortable, and * good appearance, as 
you've been used to, all your days. And if ye were careful 
and thrifty, if ye had just even sixty pounds in the year—" 

" To keep two ? " said I, with a great sigh of relief and 
a flush of delighted anticipation. " We should be very 
well on; mother— better than many a young couple— as 
well as Andrew." 
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"Na, w said my mother, promptly; "but maybe better 
too, in some respects, Willie — FJ1 no say — for at least it 
would be your ain work and naebody's favor. Any way, 
we've no call to make comparisons — Andrew, poor man V 9 

And my mother made a sudden pause, while a secret tear 
glistened far away in the corner of her eye. I do not know 
very well why affectionateness so often takes the form of pity, 
but I too, in sympathetic kindness, was considerably inclined 
to echo "Poor man !" though my heart had very little com- 
miseration to spare for prosperous Andrew, who did not need 
to wait for his wife till his salary had reached the enviable 
eminence of sixty pounds a year. 

I cannot remember any pleasanter time of my existence, 
than the hour of my awaking on that following Sabbath 
morning. The day was bright, as it happened , with a 
serene blue sky, just touched here and there by a soft little 
cloud as pure as snow — all very cold, and still with a fresh 
reminiscence of recent rains, but sparkling and animated 
with elastic air, and bold, joyous sunshine putting even 
summer to shame. Waking to see such a sky looking in 
through my window — looking in with frank sympathy for 
the triumphant happiness in my heart — I lay still under 
its smiling eye, gradually acquainting myself with the cause 
of my own conscious triumph. And in leaps and swift 
floods of recollection, yesterday came back — r yester-evening, 
with its darkness, its words, its silences, and the unspeak- 
able new relationship into whrch I had entered ! Mary, 
Mary ! many a time you have come upon my eyes like 
sunshine — but never, I think, with such a power as then, 
when my heart suddenly beheld your half-withdrawing, 
timid figure and downcast eyes, a reason for all the' joy of 
my awaking — -a reason most subtle, sweet and potent, swell- 
ing into higher exultation as every word and every touch 
flashed fresh upon my mind. 

Mary did not meet us at church that morning. On Sab- 
bath mornings poor Mary had many a time a heavy duty 
— for Dr. Burnet, long past all care for appearances now, 
made it the winding up of the week, a temporary rest to 
his shattered nerves and wasted mind ; and whispers were 
abroad in the country, of partial attacks of the frightful de- 
lirium, attendant on his master vice, now and then begin- 
ning to assail the doctor. Naturally a man of extraordinary 
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strength, be had managed hitherto to defy the demon; 
and never mortal ear heard from Mary that he had at last 
grasped his victim ; but Mary could not drown the frenzied 
voice which neighbours sometimes began to hear, and her 
own half-scared, half-desperate look on these occasions con- 
firmed the suspicion. 

In the afternoon I set out to pay my first formal visit to 
my betrothed. Two thin tall houses standing on the road 
side with gardens behind and some low cottages near, to 
contrast with their lean elevation, had brightened in the 
wintiy sunshine, and looked less cold and shivering than 
usual, I thought, though they still turned a sharp naked 
shoulder to the keen sea-breeze. One of them, where the 
windows were a little brighter, and in the whole exterior 
of which I caught some faint reflection of Mary's instinc- 
tive purity and good order, was Dr. Burnet's. But' poor 
Mary could not mend the broken paling, or keep the grass 
fresh over which the Doctor's poney trampled fretfully as 
he waited for his master every day. 

Mary herself — for Mary had not even a little servant 
drudge to help her in her household duties, admitted me 
with a suddeu flush of pleasure, which the next moment 
waned into a clouded look of grief and disconcernment; 
But as she stood hesitating at the door for a moment, and 
lifted her eyes in another shy glance to my face, the bright 
blush returned. It was our first meeting in open daylight, 
our first encounter since — and not all the pain in my poor 
Mary's heart could overcome the thrill and flush, and sudden 
conscious joy, with which she, as well as I, realized our en- 
gagement again. 

" But he's ill, Willie,' said Mary, standing upon the thres- 
hold still, and drawing the door nearly close behind her, as 
she came nearer to me, and gave me her hand. " He's ill, 
I cannot leave him — and I cannot — • I can scarcely ask 
even you to come in to-day." 

•' But I must tell him, Mary," said I ; " I have a right to 
come in now." 

Mary looked up for an instant into my face — only an 
instant ; a rapid glance which fell again under her down- 
cast eyelids almost before it could be answered — but it 
spoke to me what words could not have spoken ; the silent 
inexpressible comfort which this new right of mine gave to 
my friendless Mary — and I was bold to go on. 
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« And I have a right to ask for all your troubles too. 
Tell me, Mary — " 

u Whisht, there is nothing to tell — just he is ill, Willie ; 
but there, he hears you ; you must come in now." 

I went in, for the doctor's hoarse voice called " Mary, 
Mary," and I went with earnest enthusiasm full of my right 
to comfort her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Dr. Bgtrnbt sat by the fire in an old arm chair, wrapped 
in a long faded dressing-gown — himself a ruined Hercules, 
with gaunt decayed limbs, stretched out across the little 
hearth. People said he had been a " gallant- looking man/' 
when youth and health had made his great frame hand- 
some and elastic, and his immense figure still carried rem- 
iniscences of a better time. Traces, too, of the habits and 
feelings, of a gentleman, and of a heart warm and vigorous, 
which might hare been noble in its day, remained with the 
lost and degraded man ; and he had a strange universal 
popularity blended of pity and admiration, with which in 
his ordinary moods he was sufficiently well pleased, though 
now and then, in one of those dread awakenings which 
showed him the reality of his position, this only added an 
intolerable sting to the wound. Over his fine abundant 
hair, just grizzled at the edge — for he was still in the 
strength of middle age — he wore a worn black velvet cap ; 
and his eyes, watery and bloodshot, wandered continually 
about the apartment with uninterrupted restlessness. The 
whole face was unsettled and varying, as if some great ex- 
citement was slowly subsiding, but had not yet lost its 
power. 

The room was not large, and singularly furnished — fur- 
nished with incomplete heterogeneous articles, each snatch- 
ed a relic from some previous shipwreck. The table in the 
middle was a library table, the chairs solid mahogany ones, 
such as furnish ordinary plebeian parlours ; but in a corner 
stood a small inlaid chess-table, delicate and costly, and 
faded silk peered out from the edge of the homely cover in 
which Mary had habited her own pretty low seat, with its 
carved back. The carpet worn and darned, and faded, had 
nevertheless been a Turkey carpet once, though the rug on 
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which Dr. Burnet's feet rested was home made, manufac- 
tured after the fashion of my mother's out of strips of black 
and red cloth. Of the booksVhich hung in some shelves 
on each side of the fire-place, remains of a once consider- 
able library, the doctor's medical books, were here and 
there diversified with a showy volume in tarnished gilding, 
finest edition of some poet or essayist, stained and spotted 
with the use of dozens of indiscriminate borrowers. But 
strangely inconsistent as their different elements were, they 
had a coherence and unity after all, which turned my eyes, 
swelling over, upon Mary — Mary, household light, house- 
hold mistress — who made this room look like a home. 

She was standing before, the fire, in the plain blue merino 
gown, — her best — which she had worn at Andrew's wed- 
ding, with one hand relieved against her little muslin apron, 
and the other rested upon the mantel-piece, looking with 
anxious, deprecating looks into her father's face, and fol- 
lowing his wild, restless eyes as they travelled round and 
round. She herself, in habitual reverence for the day, 
wore as scrupulously as if it were a religious observance, 
her sole Sabbath dress ; and the linen under her father's 
unshaven face was spotless and snow-white ; further, he was 
not to be ruled by Mary — and the wild, restless face, and 
slovenly, unregarded appearance, which told how entirely 
his own respect had ceased to belong to him, remained a 
contrast to everything else within Mary Burnet's reign. 

" More visitors — > more visitors," said the Doctor, rapidly. 
" Who's this, Mary ? Do you think we have not plenty 
unasked guests about the fireside already I what do you 
call this one ? — or is he like all the rest f will he never 
tell his name ? " 

" It's Willie Mitchell, father," said Mary, in a voice 
scarcely audible to me, " Mrs. Mitchell's son in Ailieford. 
He came to see how you were." 

u And what's his business how I am ? " said the sufferer, 
with a muttered oath. " They're all kind enough, believe 
themselves — as if I did not hear them laughing and snig- 
gering behind my chair," and he turned with a half terri- 
fied, half defiant air to look behind him. I saw nothing 
behind him but a foot or two of vacant space, and a blank 
wall ; but it was peopled with mocking imps to him. 

" Father, he has something to say to you — for we could 
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not tell when you might be in oa an every-day. It's only 
William Mitchell — will you speak to him, father ? " plea- 
ded Mary. 

Poor Mary ! it was but in desperation, that I might see 
no more than was necessary of the Doctor's misery, that 
she, so reserved and womanly, prefaced my explanation 
thus. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Willie ; sit down, if you can find 
a chair," said Dr. Burnet, holding out his hand to me, but 
turning away his eyes at the moment to fix them with a 
vindictive look of triumph on the back of his own arm-chain 
" We'll hear what you have to say this moment ; draw into 
the fire, my man, and heed nothing that's in your way. As 
for .you, ye imp of Satan " 

And the unfortunate man struck a violent blow upon the 
back of his own chair. The pain startled him ; the curves 
of his brow, keenly drawn together with that gaze of pas- 
sion, relaxed in a moment, and holding out his hand, he 
gazed at it stupidly. Then he glanced up with a helpless 
look of inquiry to t Mary« Mary could not conceal the bitter 
tears in her eyes. 

u What makes the little fool greet?" exclaimed her 
father, peevishly, "I've hurt my hand, though; I was too 
fast, and missed him into the bargain. Tortured with these 
brutes of flies, Mr. Willie," added the Doctor, with a smile 
of apology, " where they come from in this cold weather 
is more than I can tell, but they torment the life out of me. 
If I had not missed that one, it might have made an exam- 
ple ; but they're a set of wretched cowards the whole of 
them, and they'll be quiet now. You have something to 
say to me, I hear from Mary — say it now like a man, as 
long as I keep patience Mary will sit down and be quiet, 
not to disturb you, and I myself will be very glad to do a 
service to a young man. Now, your business, Mr. Willie." 

The change was so complete in outer manner, while yet 
Dr. Burnet's consciousness of the presence of his impish 
tormentors was so visible that I, who in any circumstances 
should have been confused and awkward, could scarcely 
articulate now, and entirely forgot everything which I had 
resolved to say. 

" Dr. Burnet, I was speaking to Mary," stammered I at 
last. 



"Well ?" said the Doctor, hastily. He had drawn a book 
from the shelf beside him, and was taking aim with it at a 
spot in the carpet. My uneasy, embarrassed motions dis- 
turbed him in this ; he glanced up, caught my eye, and 
turning with a baffled, mortified, half-shamed look, threw 
down the book again, and repeated "well?" 

" And Mary, doctor," said I, u Mary — Mary — n 

She had stolen away out of the room very quietly, and I 
suppose hex familiar name and my shyness touched her 
father's heart 

" Well, Willie, my man," he said, suddenly looking at me 
with some steadiness, and a kind smile, for which, " when 
he was himself' he was filmed, " what about Mary, Mary, 
Marv?" 

" She consented when I told her, doctor," said I with 
more boldness — " when I told her she was everything to me 
she heard me and gave me her promise. I thought it right 
to let you know at once. Next year I'll have fifty pounds, 
and good prospects after. I may even get into business for 
myself bye-and-bye if I get Mary. I think I am able for 
anything with but the hope of that to strengthen me." 

I had startled him into entire forgetfulness of his haunting 
demons. He roused himself sat upright in his chair, passed 
his hand over his forehead. It was something of a shock. 

"Mary — Mary — Mary," muttered Dr. Burnet; **so it 
has come Mary's day and hour too, as well as another's — 
and she consented, did she*— promised f I would not say 
but she was glad, like her mother before her. Women ! 
you might say fools I" 

I was not called upon to answer this ; he did not speak 
tome. 

"Mary!" said Burnet again, slowly. "Her mother's 
name was Mary — and she came out of another mother's 
arm's to follow me. When she was there, she got the sun 
and a spring shower now and then like other flowers. In 
my hands she had greater experience. Was it I — was I to 
be like another mother to keep the wind and the hail from 
her? She came to me on equal terms, to bear what I bore. 
Ay, and she took up her share of the bargain, and broke her 
silly heaf t and died. Mary — Mary — Mater Dolorosa, mother 
of sorrows. Do you know they call the Bible Mary that, 
in Catholic countries still ?" 
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" But they call her no less Queen of Heaven, and chief 
among the saints," said I, with enthusiasm. 

" A parcel of baseless fictions ? said the doctor, sudden- 
ly rousing himself again with polemic energy. " There's 
warrant for the other — good warrant — not a word for that. 
And so you want to get my Mary, Willie ? And she has 
promised you. Poor little fool ! They mil always have 
their fate, you see — they never will learn till it's too late. 
Well ! I fancy it must remain so till the world's end." 

" Then doctor, you consent," said I, breathlessly. 

He was leaning his head on both his hands, looking into 
the fire with fixed eyes. 

44 1 fancy it is very well," he said, more soberly. " My 
time in this world is coming to an end, and though I've been 
little to speak of as a father, I have always been Bom thing for 
Mary — a house, if it was not a home, or a happy one. Now 
I think you're a steady lad, Willie — when Mary was born, 
I could nave taken my oath I never would have given her 
to a poor clerk laddie with fifty pounds a year; but it will 
be a consolation if I die at a hedge side some day, to think 
there's a kind of poor provision for the motherless bairn. 
Your mother is a kindly woman, Willie — she has a 'heart 
and a spirit, and no girls of her own to contrast my poor 
Mary with ; and I dare say you're as good as most youths 
of your years yourself. I'm glad it's you and not your bro- 
ther. Yes, yes, I make no opposition ; let the world be 
quit of me and my name ; and as for Mary she must accept 
the course of nature. She has taken her fate at her own 
hand like her mother — let her work it out as she may." 

After this there was a long pause. I heard the outer 
door open again, and a whisper of voices ; but I was fas- 
cinated, and could not* rise. Dr. Burnet sat still, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and his head on his hands, looking 
into the fire. These sounds were not enough to rouse him 
from his abstraction ; and I sat opposite to him, looking on 
with a little awe, a strange interest. His long, thin hands, 
sallow and pale, supported the long cheek which had 
begun to grow hollow — the great cave sockets out of 
which shone his absorbed eyes. The long heavy locks 
of his hair touched with grey — the loose, limp, white neck- 
cloth carelessly knotted round his throat, the broken- 
down, ruined appearance of the whole man, still re- 
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taining so many marks of original nobleness — these all af- 
fected me strongly — and, though I was eager to be with 
Mary, I could not disturb the reverie of her father. 

The door opened softly, and Mary looked in. I fancy 
she, skilled in all the marks of this terrible malady, knew 
that the dark hoar was gone; for by-and-bye she entered, 
bringing with her the other whisperer at the door. It was 
Sibby Wood ; and I remembered having heard before, that 
Sybil, as she called herself, was almost a favorite with Dr. 
Burnet. 

He woke up, I saw, with a little animation to greet her, 
and then he turned to me again. 

U I am glad it is you, Willie, and not your brother. Yon 
lad will be a perilous handful for whoever undertakes him. 
I am pleased it is you ; and see you make a better man to 
Mary than I was to her mother." 

This was my dismissal, and I turned away ; but not till I 
had observed with wonder the sudden passion which seem- 
ed to dilate the whole person, of Sybilla, as she turned 
sharp round upon Burnet and listened to him with flash- 
ing eyes and a curled lip. I, for my own part, was perhaps 
too selfishly engrossed to vindicate Jamie. She did not 
speak — but her foot unconsciously stamped on the ground, 
and her face spoke more than words. Slightly starting as 
she saw me linger,. Sibby blushed a great blush, and 
cast down her head a moment; but recovering herself, 
turned upon me again with a scorn and indignation only 
less than the first—-I, who could, had not defended him. 

" I think you scarcely know, Jamie, doctor," said I ; "you 
are not just to him, at least ; but you have rejoiced myself 
so much that I cannot fight for my brother." 

I went away when I had said this — which was said, to 
tell the truth, a great deal more for the poor girl's sake, 
whose secret I had guessed, than for Jamie's — and* Mary 
came with me to the door. 

" Tell nobody, Willie," were Mary's first beseeching words, 
" nobody at Aiheford — not even your mother — how you 
saw him to day. Oh, Willie, Willie ! many a time I could 
break my heart 3" 

" You must break no hearts now," said I, " for the doctor 
consents, and I have you fast — Mary — " 
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But another call of Mary from the room interrupted me, 
and I had to leave her. Poor Mary ! I kept her confidence, 
and no one heard of the dootor's malady from me. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I thought of that day as the second beginning of iny 
life. I was one-and-twenty — by-and-bye I was to be marri- 
ed. The boy was a being past and gone, the life of depend- 
ance and obedience was over ; henceforward I was to be my 
own authority ; henceforward I had to recognise plainly 
the distinct individual course which lay before me. In- 
creased capability for business-— determination to make my- 
self still more necessary in the office, and a person of high- 
er weight and consideration there — great resolves for self- 
improvement, self-restraint, self-elevation — and a distinct 
vision of the following year, spent after quite a heroic 
fashion, and full of one continual contemplation and ap- 
proach towards the great event which should close it ; with 
these designs my mind ran over as I walked into Edinburgh 
on the following morning. It was still only dusk, and the 
road was sufficiently chill and wearisome — but my heart 
was full. I could not think of myself at all as the same 
idling desultory person I had been a week ago ; no more 
wasted half hours, no more trifling days for me. I might 
even get into business myself I repeated, now that I was 
secure of Mary sharing my elevation. I was very sincere 
if I had no great knowledge of myself to back me ; and I 
expanded my breast involuntarily to the damp cold wind 
which came rushing upward from the sea, as I thought of 
the constant unwearying exertion before me ; the struggle 
upward never to be relaxed for an hour or a moment till 
its end was attained. 

Jamie was considerably abstracted too, during that morn- 
ing walk, and did not interrupt my meditations. I guessed 
that Jamie began to draw near a similar crisis to mine ; 
but we exchanged no sympathies. The boyish shyness re- 
mained too strongly on us. 



We were etill lodged at Mrs Cookbnrn's, and I wmern- 
ber how strangely it struck me to find everything in her 
little parlor — in her own running soliloquy, and in the 
general family thought and conversation — so entirely un- 
changed. Exactly as we had left it on Friday we came 
back to it on Monday, and nobody • had the remotest idea 
that in either of us there was the slightest change. 

The slightest change ! a revolution greater than the 
revolutions of kingdoms ; so I held at least in my boyish 
enthusiastic devotion to my love, and to the object of my 
love. 

Jessie Cockburn, married a year ago, was now a neat 
little wife with a baby, and a more orderly house than her 
mother's. Sulky Geordie, having attained the end of her 
ambition, and being now able to twist up her pretty hair 
in a little hard knot, and cultivate a crop of u front" curls, 
had softened out of her sulkiness. There were perhaps 
other reasons for this ; Geordie was now nineteen, called 
Miss Cockburn, and a milliner, " for her own hand" — and 
very pretty things, as I thought, came out of that same 
hand of Geordie's, which in itself had come to be a rather 
good-looking hand. And little Bell had been promoted to 
the long pinafore, whUe Geordie sat dignified in linen col- 
lar, black neck-ribbon, and smart apron ; but Bell, an odd 
merry little heart, succeeded to none of Geordie's sulkiness 
— it remained an undercurrent, fortunately not often visi- 
ble, with its original possessor. 

"Eight o'clock chapptt, and nae word of our Tarn yet," 
said Mrs. Cockburn, " od, if I see muckle mair of this, and 
ken the callant fa' into a' his father's ill ways, I'll break my 
heart — I will ; and Jamie Mitchell. Ye may as weel think 
of the moon coming in at seven to her tea as look to see 
Jamie, though I ken he's mony a time out of the warehouse 
afore the half hour. Eh, Sirs, thae laddies I I've heard 
folk say daughters are a fash, and ill to bring up, and maybe 
so they are in a measure — ye canna hae weans without 
having tribulation. Bell, ye little vegebone ! is that the 
way ye use my guid teapot ? — but it's maistly when they're 
very wee bairns, or else it's just wildness and mischief, and 
nae ill in the creatures' heads ; but laddies are a sore hand- 
ful, out of the house, and in the house, aye in the road of 
temptation, and ane never can reckon what length they 
may gang." 
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Geordie sits at the table, listening for once to-night to the 
soliloquy which on ordinary occasions nobody listens to ; 
and Geordie's eyebrows are curved into great puckers oyer 
her anxious eyes. I can see as I glance at her, what a 
world of impatience and solicitude exhibits itself in these 
hasty gestures, in the hot hands which soil her silk and net, 
in the thread which is continually breaking, and the needle 
which will falls from her heated fingers. Geordie is a strange 
creature, full of thoughts which are entirely unknown and 
invisible to the household, and somehow, little as he de- 
serves it, Geordie half adores her brother Tom. I am not 
sure that she has not a kindlier feeling than usual for my 
brother, too ; but the other love is not to be doubted. 

And my eyes, suddenly opened to things of higher im- 
portance than the mere pleasures of young manhood, look 
as anxious as Geordie's, when hour after hour passes by, 
and there is still " no word" of Tom Cockburo and Jamie. 
Somehow, I myself am very idle that night, and feel no in- 
clination to plunge immediately into the strenuous exertions 
of which I mused in the morning. It is true I am anxious 
about my brother, and this anxiety lulls my conscience 
comfortably asleep. 

" I wish you would speak to them, William Mitchell," 
said Geordie in a burst, as her mother left the room, atten- 
ded by Bell, for some business in the kitchen. " What's 
the use of being a man if folk are to sit quiet at the fireside 
the haill night ? Wha heeds me if I say anything ! and as 
for my mother, they might heed her, but just that she's 
aye speaking. Man, Willie Mitchell, what's the use of 
growing up, and reading books, and turning to be a man, if 
you're to do nae good to other folk a' your days ! " 
^ Geordie spoke in a perfect storm of suppressed indigna- 
tion and rage, struggling with a burst of passionate tears, 
and gnashing her teeth upon me. Her anxiety, poor girl, 
was of a more vehement kind than mine, and I saw it had 
reached to a paroxysm and could be kept in bounds no lon- 
ger. But the fierce sudden question struck me dumb — I 
could answer nothing to it. 

" I slippit out one night myseP — - 1 never told a living 
mortal — to follow them and see where they ga'ed ; and I 
went after them to a house in the Lawn-market, and lookit 
in through a window, and saw them and some mair, round 
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a table, and toddy steaming before every one. Maybe it's 
nae ill — I'm no saying it's ony ill," said Geordie, choking 
with tears, yet unable to relinquish her tone of defiance, 
u but I would like to ken what it was that brought down 
my faither, but just the like of that ; and they go to waur 
places than yon — and man, Willie, Willie, can ye no speak 
to them ? " 

Poor Geordie ! she had still all the innocent confidence 
of inexperience and simplicity; to " speak] to them?" 
seemed all that was necessary for their deliverance — only 
a voice of authority, a remonstrance of some weight and 
influence, and her whole heart would have been satisfied. 

" I'll go myself to take care of them," said I, hastily. 

" Will ye, Willie — will ye ? Oh ! man, if I was like 
you, I would gang to the end of the world for Tarn," said 
Geordie. "And if you would only make them come 
hame ! n 

u They are young men, Geordie," said I. " Sometimes 
the worst thing for them is to keep them too fast at home : 
men should see the world — they cannot aye sit by the 
fireside like women." 

Suddenly checked thus, Geordie glanced up and round 
the dusky parlor. Her mother's voice just then in the 
pause of our conversation became distinctly audible, run- 
ning on its monotonous hum. The poor girl glanced round 
upon the' dim walls, the table littered in the nearest corner 
with her own materials -— her mother's coarse work-basket 
full of stockings to mend, on the other side — the kettle 
on the side of the grate, the fire built up after a frugal fash- 
ion of Mrs. Cockburn's own invention, adding no light to 
help the solitary candle which Geordie and I shared — and 
to Geordie's eyes, gleaming large and full under her con- 
tracted brow, there came a strange, wistful, melancholy full 
of pathos and unspeakable tears. 

There was no attraction for them then in this dim, un- 
lovely home ; that was the secret. Here, where the woman 
sat all day long without any possibility of escape from the 
daily necessities which must be done, let her heart and 
spirit rebel as they would, the man must be tempted with 
something fairer and brighter — comforts and gladsome- 
ness beyond necessity. Something of a new revelation burst 
upon poor Geordie ; startled out of her former passion, her 



eyes sought mine with a wistful, anxious inquiry which 
smote me more sorely than audible reproach, and one or 
two large tears fell noiselessly upon her hands. Here was 
something to be done — a great want to be remedied — and 
before it all the sullen anger which had been but a veil for 
her loving anxiety, fell in an instant 

" I hear them speaking of this one that can sing, and that 
one that can draw, and Annie Clephane that plays the 
piano," exclaimed poor Geordie. " / canna do a thing in 
the world but the miihnary and the house work, and my 
mother will never be fashed with company, and I'm no 
heeding ; but Til tell you, Willie, what I'll do if you'll 
help me. My mother's real good to hear reason when ye 
get begun to speak to her ; and I'll get acquaint with the 
neighbors myself, and ask folk here. And if we burnt two 
candles and had a better fire, the room would be cheerier, 
Willie ; and young men in books and in sangs like parties 
where girls are," said Geordie with a blush and some sud- 
den tears. " I'ts aye surely as good as the house in the 
Lawn-market. I'll try to make this place better for them, 
Willie — oh ! I will, I will ! and so will my mother." 

Just at this moment the kitchen door opened, and we 
heard the distinct approach of Mrs. Cockburn's voice. 
Geordie started, dashed away some tears from her cheek, 
wiped some from her hands, and bent closely over her 
work — so closely, that only I, sitting beside her, could see 
the great tremor of her frame, and the heaving of her 
troubled breast. 

" I think I'll go and look for Jamie. I'll bring them 
both in with me," said I as I went away ; and Mrs. Cock- 
burn herself approached, poker in hand, to break up the 
fire, " that it might be cheerier for the laddies when Willie 
brought them name;" both mother and daughter had 
some faith in me. 

No, I was no longer a boy ; no more dwelling in the 
peaceful region of boyish frolics and mischances, of brief re- 
proof, and smiling forgiveness. Great startling master emo- 
tions began to come under my hands. Love, which could 
find no relief in anger, no comfort in the forgiveness which 
it instinctively extended, unasked and undesired. The 
blind temerity of youthful vice rushing into its own de- 
struction ; the great gaunt giant Despair, sitting still in con- 
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scions unredeemable rain with that destruction all accom- 
plished. I, sailing on my own course in the half dream of 
youth, carelessly light-hearted, aware of few responsibilities, 
shifting all cares to the father and the mother whose verdict 
was absolute, and taking no heed of snares which my own 
temper and inclination made unattractive to me — I, star- 
ted out of all this as a somnambulist might start, awaking 
out of the night of his dream into the thronged daylight 
of the outer world. This outer world, into which I opened 
my astonished eyes — this real world of wonderful verities, 
where men in millions fought single-handed, every one with 
his own band of assailants, every one for himself — where 
thousands sank and fell, and were trampled on and forgot- 
ten every hour — this world of vain heroic struggles, of 
hopeless failures, passive submissions, cowardices, braveries, 
deaths — I was here fully awakened, at length a man, not 
to look on, but to take my part in the inevitable fight. 

In my flush of ecstatic nope in the morning, in the startled 
seriousness of my evening thoughts, I saw one common end. 
I, thus roused and quickened by a joy which was all my 
own, by misfortunes which I only partially shared, was to 
live henceforward the heroio life ; and no sympathy with 
the woes of others could deprive me of the elastic bound 
and exhilaration of spirit, with which I rose to meet my 
fate. 

After some considerable search, during which my own 
anticipations for the future reiy pleasantly obscured the 
present anxiety I felt, I found at last, in Geordie's hated 
house in the Lawn-market, Tom Cockburn and my brother. 
After a little delay, in high, almost riotous spirits, and per- 
fect good-humor, they returned with me — and for one 
night poor Geordie's heart was comforted. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

This distinct period and era faded, as all eras must fade. 
Life got subdued into its usual shadows again, and lost its 
prominent light and relief ; and I — alas for youthful reso- 
lution — fell ba^k into my ordinary trifling — resolving 
every day on a more vigorous life to come, yet letting every 
day follow its predecessor in the same ignoble round. 

I kept my place undisturbed in Mr. Robert Middleton's — 
very true ; I did my routine business creditably enough, and 
was rather a favorite ; but after all, I found it infinitely 
easier, and more agreeable, to dream of Mary Burnet than 
to make active exertions for her sake. My walk into town 
on Monday morning was invariably full of grand resolutions 
projects and hopes — what I was to do, and what attain -to ; 
but, unhappily, it always remained a thing to be done — I 
never began to reduce my visions to practice. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Burnet's terrible malady made way upon 
him, and increased, coming in more frequent and severer 
fits. As the spring grew into summer, I saw that these ter- 
rible excitements and agitations were wearing the strength 
of Mary. Her manner became nervous and hurried, and 
many a start and involuntary pause of listening, testified to 
me the painful claims upon her attention ; but Mary never 
told the nature of her father's illness — scarcely hinted at 
it, even to me. 

" Another, year, Mary," said I, " and our little house can 
begin. I wish you would just come into Edinburgh with 
my mother some day, and let me see where you would like 
to live. You may laugh at me — I have no objection ; but 
it would be a pleasure to my solitude to see the place where 
we shall be together hereafter." 

"But, Willie, many a thing must come before that," said 
Mary with her grave face. 

"Many a thing ! — no doubt," said I, gaily. *For in- 
stance, there is your own braw gown to buy and make, 



Mary ; bat then 70a say yourself that we must take time to 
furnish our house, and not think of beginning now." 

Mary paused a little ; her face began to look habitually 
careworn, and there was a flush now upon its usual pale- 
ness. " Yes, Willie," she said, in a faltering doubtful voice, 
** but — you're not to think me selfish — it's not for me. 
But when we begin, we would need to hare enough to carry 
on with — we would need to be sure ; your mother says 
that, Willie." 

" Of course," said I, with some heat ; " my mother has 
been speaking to you as if I were only a boy yet, and needed 
constantly to be put in mind of what I have to do. Do 
you think, Mary — do you really think that I can ever for* 
get it ? Not for an hour 1 and I am very certain that I 
only need to be fairly Bet to work, to make myself the prin- 
cipal man in Mr. Middleton's office*" 

" I am sure of that," said Mary eagerly. " But is there 
no opportunity to do it now f " she continued, after a short, 
breathless pause, u for Willie, you're free now, and every 
step you mount up is all new gain and prosperity ; but 
maybe, by-and-bye, if you had a house to keep — and 
— and your hands burdened, and your mind full of care 
— . Maybe you think me selfish and worldly, Willie — I 
cannot tell what to say — lam only thinking what is 
right" 

These few words, said with great evident pain and em- 
barrassment, had a singular effect upon me. Something of 
the bewilderment with which a traveler on a twilight road 
suddenly finds himself arrested by a blank wall before him, 
checked my mind at once, and peremptorily. What to 
answer I did not know ; for there was something so per- 
fectly true, sensible, and honest in the speech, and it re- 
vealed my 6wn trifling to my eyes so conclusively that my 
first sensation was not anger — an indefinite pain that Mary 
should so address me, joined to a very distinct conviction 
tha$ what she said was not only just, but entirely accordant 
with her natural form of mind and character, conspired to 
keep me dumb. I was pained — not for myself so much 
as for her; at the same time I acknowledged that she was 
right. 

" Willie " continued Mary, with a melancholy tone in the 
voice, which had ceased to falter with shyness, " I will % 
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very toon be friendless, and homeless, and em orphan. I 
seldom speak about it — but I know that it comes ; and all 
the cares I have had and troubles about the house, and 
money, and such hard things, have made me too much 
what folk call prudent. When I am left alone, I will be 
glad to work for myself, and I can. I am not feared to 
that — but I would be feared if we were together, with 
a house to keep, and you just what you are now. We 
might have enough or we might not — it's not that either ; 
but unencumbered you may do better, Willie — you may get 
up, and be a merchant yourself. I know you never will, 
if you get a house and -ft burden, and are settled now." 

Mary had come to speak with perfect calmness before 
she concluded, and her self-possessed, unfaltering gravity 
contrasted painfully to me with my own agitation. 

" Mary !" I exclaimed, tf what is it ? — tell me what I 
have done that you should cast me off ? " 

" I never meant to cast you off, Willie — never — never," 
said Mary, with a little blush and tremble, " only that we 
might be best to wait longer, or if you could have the op- 
portunity now — w 

The opportunity ! — the fortunate chance for which, like 
thousands more, I stood waiting in contented indolence-— but 
Mary's words had roused me to some anger and indignation, 
if not with myself, certainly with the misappreciation of me, 
which galled my pride so much. I answered with some 
heat: 

" If I could have the opportunity 1 I will tell you, Mary, 
what I can do to satisfy you. I will make the opportunity ; 
ay, and take advantage of it, too. What is fortune good 
for, but to be forced by a bold spirit 5 — she constantly suc- 
cumbs. I will make the chance, Mary — see if I do not; 
and then repent of speaking so harshly to one that never 
had but a lofty thought of you." 

I spoke with considerable excitement, my whole frame 
thrilling with the rash' resolution of injured pride. I felt 
Mary tremble too, as her hand crept a little farther on my 
arm, with timid affection. But, somehow, in spite of this 
gesture, I felt a coldness in Mary's tremor — -the coldness, 
not of lessening love — I did not fear that — but of troubled 
apprehension of doubt, of distrustful fear. 

In a few minutes we parted ; she to return with grave and 
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anxious looks, and with this chill of constraint upon her 
heart and shiver in her frame, to the room where her poor 
failing father, quiet in the evening, after a violent paroxysm, 
dozed in hi* chair beside the fire, stupified and silent ; 
while I, with the quickened pace and elevated head suitable 
to my lofty and resentful purpose, went on over the dark 
road, crushing fallen boughs under my feet with angry 
pleasure, towards Ailieford. 

It was Autumn now again — late autumn dark and 
melancholv — and the night was full of wild, fitful gusts of 
wind, of little storms of falling leaves, and of the sound of 
swollen burns, loud in the darkness. My cheeks glowed as 
I faced the blast, and planted my heel upon the long, bare 
bramble branches projecting over the pathway. I did not 
remember at the moment how Mary, sitting in the quiet 
room I had left behind, listening to the eerie leaves as the 
wind rustled after them in ceaseless pursuit, or to her 
father's heavy breathing — the sole accompaniments of her 
Sabbath evening thoughts — might feel, a cold burden at 
her heart, these verv doubts and fears which I resented as 
injury to me. I only felt that Mary had descended a 
little from the eminence where my fancy had throned her. 
She was right — she was right — she was very right ; some- 
thing within me echoed a complete vindication of the jus- 
tice of every word she said, into my ears, and my judgment 
consented that Mary Burnet had spoken only as it belonged 
to her nature to speak, and had not, in fact, strayed a step 
from her true and real standing-ground ; but my heart was 
not to be satisfied so. If I was a little angry for myself, I 
was pained for Mary ; I could not persuade myself to ac- 
knowledge that this should have been said by her. 

It was October, nearly a year since our first betrothal — 
and Andrew's little bride had grown a staid young matron, 
and Andrew himself was old in his dignities, and might 
have been head of a house for fifty years, so gravely did he 
carry its honors. More than that, a little new-come baby 
gave the new house a deeper interest to my mother, and 
stirred some strange emotions in all our hearts — a year rife 
of events to others, of purposes to me ; but my worldly 
position remained exactly the same as when I stood upon 
the brae below Ailieford' with Mary by my side, on the 
night of Andrew's wedding, and received her troth-plight, 
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and gave mine, tinder the dewy stare. The changed being, 
the lofty man, which to my own eyes I had seemed then, 
disappeared strangely now ; and I was only Mr. Middleton's 
boy-clerk, getting my slow advancement of salary like any 
other youth of my years, and doing nothing to deserve 
more. 

Yet I went home indignant and resentful, grieving for 
Mary, who had suffered in my eyes a temporary humiliation, 
and at strife with all the world. 
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CHAPTER Xffl. 

On the following night when I went home as usual to 
Mrs. Cockburn's, I observed some unusual attention bestowed 
on myself for which I could not account. Little Bell, cross- 
ing her hands under her pinafore, with her hair plaited in a 
multitude of tight, thin plaits, which forcibly kept her eyes 
open, and made them even rounder, and blacker, and wicked- 
er than usual, nodded her strange little scrubby head at 
me, with odd skirls of laughter quite inexplicable. Geordie 
looked up mysteriously from her work — and Mrs. Cock- 
burn herself addressed me with unusual solemnity. 

tt So this is you at last, William Mitchell. We might 
have keepit yon poor thing, Geordie, and let her get a rest 
and a cup of tea — she lookit to have need o't — if I had 
thought he would have been in sae soon ; but I didna bid 
her come back till seven o'clock for fear. And I wouldna 
wonder if she just daundered about the streets between this 
and then, being a country lassie, poor thing, and innocent 
— which I wouldna thole in a daughter of mine, for there's 
aye unceevil folk in the streets at night. Bell, if ye make 
ony mair of your antics in my sight, I'll let you ken ; and 
what are ye giggling at the poor callant for? Weel, he's 
just a lad like ilka other, and mony a ane does a thing 
out of pure innocence that looks ill to folk mair experienced 
in the world. I wouldna blame him — and I wouldna say 
but she's a good lassie too, even if he is her joe." 

" What is it ? " I exclaimed. " Who has been seeking 
me, Mrs. Cockburn ? Geordie, tell me who it was ?" 

u Eh, it was a woman," said little Bell. " She was bigger 
than our Geordie, but no ony aulder, and had bonnie blue 
e'en and black hair. She was bonnier than Miss Mary that 
I saw at Ailieford, when Tarn took me out on the fast day ; 
it wasna her, it was anither woman." 

JL 
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" Anither woman t " said Geordie, indignantly, u it was a 
young lady, Willie." 

It was not Mary — that was some consolation ; but who 
else could seek me ? 

Not my sister-in-law, Christina ; for they knew her, and 
her comfortable self-importance was the last thing in the 
world to provoke compassion. I sat down very uneasily at 
Mrs. Cockburn's tea-table, gradually working myself into a 
state of high excitement — who could it be f — till at last 
I was half persuaded that I stood in one of the "situations" 
of my old favorite romances, and that this was a mysterious 
heroine, with some occult claim upon my regard, who came 
to make me the avenger of her wrongs. 

Geordie sat with breathless interest, watching me. j 
could perceive that, though she seldom lifted her head from 
her work. Poor Geordie's notable plan of party-giving, 
and all her innocent wiles to attract her brother and mine 
to their home, had only achieved a very partial and tempo- 
rary success — so had my plans for their benefit ; and, in- 
deed, my own vigilance after a little while greatly slackened, 
and I had permitted myself for many months, to fall back 
into my former passive, observant, uninfluential state. 
Jamie and Tom were still out late night after night, and 
still made their appearance, when they did come in, with 
excited and obstreperous mirth ; while Geordie, growing 
very gray and grave, sat at her work all the night through, 
with tightened lips and abstraction, half angry, half sullen. 
The ordinary current of life had never come to Geordie — 
she was not floating on its warm waves like others of her 
age, but stranded here already to work and watch, and 
think by herself in conscious solitude. . She was predestined 
already, an old maid, and one of the most individual of the 
race. 

But my thoughts were far from Geordie, though I waa 
aware of her intent observation — > far from Geordie, wan* 
dering away into every channel of wonder — guessing, mar- 
velling, expecting — and with a start which sent the blood 
tingling to my very finger points, I listened to the first 
stroke of seven. 

I thought the air had scarcely ceased vibrating with this 
sound, when a low, timid knock came to the outer door* 
tattle Bell flew to answer it. 



"Yell bring far in hen," Mid Mm Coc&bm* "And, 

. Willie, m be nae obstruction ; ye can sit down on the 
auld settle yonder, and have your crack out ; for I am sure 
I never was ane to stand in itbej folk's gate, as laag as " 

" There's a fire in the kitchen — let Sell take her there," 
cried Geordie. Geordie was almost as much excited as I 
was — and she immediately threw down her work and fol- 
lowed Bell to the door. 

A low voice, which I did not recognise, became faintly 
audible — then the sound of breaking into a blaze the smoul- 
dering kitchen fire, which startled Mrs. Oockbura into au- 
dible reverie touching the wastry and destruction of the 
bairns; and then Geordie coming in, thrust into my hands 
a little brass candlestick, and whispered in a voice of sym- 
pathy, which had reached the fever point : ** I've put her 
in the kitchen — hastye, Willie," 

What I expected as I obeyed, I scarcely can tell but I 
started back with a loud exclamation when the stranger 
in the kitchen lifted her veil, and showed me, worn with 
distress and agitation, the face of Sybilla Wood. 

She was standing before the fire, her slender figure fully 
relieved against its ruddy light ; and Sybil la's hands were 
clasping each other with nervous anxiety and pain, and her 
face, always pale, was marble white, and her eyes were 
large, dilated, and unsteady, like a sky full of rain. As I 
entered, she stretched out those painful, restless hands to- 
wards me, cried : ," Oh ! Willie, what am I to do — what 
am I to do — ? " and burst into a passion of tears. 

My first emotion was entire bewilderment; my second, a 
confused and overpowering dread. I did not see herself 
poor girl, who stood before me, bowing her head in her 
hands in uncontrollable emotion. I only saw some calamity 
crime, or misfortune fallen upon my brother, and I gasped 
before her in silent dismay. 

But at last I recovered myself sufficiently to draw one of 
Sibby's hands from her face, and place her in a large 
wooden arm-chair which stood by the fireside. She herself 
grew calm immediately; but still she turned her eyes 
pitifully upon me, and repeated her question : " What am 
I to do?" 

u What is it Sybil? — what has happened? Is thaw 
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anything wrong at Iffoulisburgh — what is the matter ! w 
asked I. 

She looked at me for a moment in silence, wistfully pa- 
using my face. u I thought you might know — T thought 
you might maybe know/' she said, with a long sigh. ; « He 
might have told you, Willie — I asked him to tell you ; 
but mind, I'm no complaining — I've n6thing to complain ot 
No, Jainie's very kind — only, poor fellow, he has not the 
means, and it's all my blame that consented too soon." 

u Sibby, Sibby ! what has Jamie done f — tell me what 
it is?" I exclaimed anxiously. "I thought him only 
young and light-hearted with no ill. What is it, Sibby — 
tell me what the wretched boy has done." 

"You must not call him no such names to me," said 
Sybil, lifting her pale face proudly, and shaking off my 
hand. He's mine more than he's yours, Willie Mitchell, 
and I will never hear man, nor woman say an ill word of 
him ; and he's done no ill, poor man, poor man ! " said 
Sibby, drooping her head again, while the blood gradually 
rose over her face. '* It's only me — for I'm Jamie's wife. 

It is impossible that any description of mine could con- 
vey the touching effect of these words as she said them, 
with a mixture of timid, shrinking confusion, of innocent 
girlish pride, and of the sad and bitter experience to which 
already this new life had brought her. Poor Sybil ! I 
could scarcely answer, even with a look, the glance of 
mingled pride and shame, simple dignity and shyness, 
which she hastily lifted to my face. 

" When was this ? " I asked at last. " If you are Jamie's 
wife, Sybil, you are my sister — you must tell me every- 
thing, now." 

u I meant to do that, Willie " Baid Sybil, faintly returning 
the pressure of my hand, " I did not come to himself, be- 
cause — because I thought it might maybe vex him, or it 
might be at a wrong time. I thought you could tell me 
what was best ; and I never cared for myself, Willie, what 
became of me — never — and I could sew to make my 
own bread, or do anything. If I was fit for nothing else, 
I would rather serve among strangers, than either burden 
him, or get taunts from them yonder ; only maybe I'm too 
proud — too proud — and I have to think of him now, as 
well as myself." 
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I caught only indistinctly the meaning of these half-arti- 
culate words, but I saw clearly enough the desolation of the 
rest. Poor Sibby ! poor new wife 1 Alone herself and un- 
friended she had yielded to her boyish lover's caprice for 
their secret marriage — now where was the husband who 
should have received her when she fled to. him an outcast f 
Where } Loud in boyish revelry, making speeches, sing* 
ing songs, drinking toasts in the bouse in the Lawn-market 
to which Geordie had traced him — as much engrossed 
with the coarsje pleasures of the moment, as if there were 
no such being as this in the world. . 
' And what was she to do ? I had never before been cast 
upon so perplexing a problem. While I pondered and 
hesitated, Sybil, to whose exhausted frame the rest and 
warmth, and light were like grateful, leant back in the 
chair wearily, and closed her eyes. There were strange ele- 
ments of unusual poetic beauty in this face, as I gazed at 
it in its perfect repose and paleness — a face of melancholy 
thought, revealing but too .clearly what capacities of suffer- 
ing lay below. And after my fashion, I wandered away 
from the emergency of the moment to bring Mary Burnet 
here, and place her by Sybil's side — Mary Burnet, with her 
clear, daylighted face, her sober griefs and pleasures, her 
forethought and wise consideration of after-coming possibili- 
ties which, at their worst, must needs have been lighter 
than this misery into which Sibby had made so desperate a 
leap. The wise and the unwise — the judgment which re- 
strained a warm heart from a lesser venture; the heart 
which staked its all like a mad gamester on one throw ; 
but I came to no decision on their respective merits . — t 
only turned away with a sigh. 

It roused Sybil from her momentary resting. She 
opened her eyes, and looked up to me hastily* 

"I have never asked advice before," she said moving 
restlessly in her chair ; " but it's not for myself now, Willie, 
it's for him more than me. And what am I to do? My 
aunt cast me out of the house — cast me out with scorn 
and shame — would not believe me ! " and Sybil dashed 
her small clenched hand against the elbow of the chair, her 
face flushing over with burning shame and passion. "Me 
— me ! — the a woman should think m© such a wretch — 
mo that would sooner have died ! I will not think of it," 
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mid Sybil, rifling with a hasty gesture, at if shaking off 
some encumbrance, "and I must lose no more time, wait- 
ing and speaking about it, for fear I get erased. Have you 
anything to say to me, Willie, or must I take my own 
counsel ? n 

Her mind was recovering itself*— recovering its native 
force and impetuous action. I saw the hands, hitherto 
only clasped together painfully, begin to stir and move 
about witn restless impatience, plucking at her shawl and 
dress — and her foot patted the floor, and her eyes glanced 
about with quick, vivid glances — she could wait for me 
no longer. 

44 1 cannot tell where he is now, Sybil," said I ; M but I 
ean find him no doubt, and you must see himself." 

A sudden gleam shot out of Sybil's eyes — it looked like 
joy ; and then a painful flush of anxiety came to her fees 

— of uneasy, distrustful, terrified anxiety. The young hus- 
band had killed with his own hand the girPs enthusiastic 
faith m him. She herself had ventured all for Jamie ; but 
it was impossible to misinterpret the look of feverish terror 
with which Sybil anticipated his reception of her. 

The terror of love and of a generous heart, which feared 
nothing for itself so much as it feared un worthiness in him 

— un worthiness which already it trembled for with deadly 
cold suspicions, harder than any personal distress. 

We went out together immediately ; I avoiding as well 
as I could the inquiries of Mrs. Oockburn, and the eager 
looks of Geordie. As my companion laid one thin, small 
hand on my arm, I saw that she raised another to her face, 
to put away some encumbering tears. That white face 
under its veil, like the moon in the clouded sky above us — 
I looked at it with reverence, almost with fear. She was 
younger than I by some years, yet what a stride this poor 
girl had taken before me into the bitterness of real life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" I must go to himself — nobody must come between 
Jamie and me." 

She disengaged herself quietly from my arm — quietly, 
yet with a decisive motion not to be remonstrated against ; 
and I saw she was right. So I myself subsided into a dark 
close-mouth, and watched her timid figure disappear into 
the lighted door-way. I had ascertained before that Jamie 
was there. 

The night was a dark and wild October night, full of 
wintry, drifting clouds. Looking straight up between the 
black, rock-like walls which shut me in on either side, I 
aaw great masses of clouds, flying ominously before the 
wind which pursued them with a shriek like an avenging 
spirit Behind me was the dark court-yard of an immense 
" land" of houses ; before, the open crown of St. Giles hung 
dimly between me and the sky, and just a step beyond my 
concealment contrasting strangely with its utter blackness, 
was the pavement of High Street crowded with its charac- 
teristic loungers ; but in spite of the spectator habit of my 
mind, I could take no interest then in the gossipping Edin- 
burgh crowd. I was thinking of the night of my own betro- 
thal — I was thinking of Mary in her sober wisdom, and of 
poor, unwise Jamie, and his young sorrowful wife. 

And Sybil too had known the dreamy, inarticulate joy, 
throbbing with all gentle hopes, of this betrothal time. 
Come and gone ; and here she went timidly, a young wife, 
a bride yet almost to ask her husband's protection, with a 
dread that it would be given to her grudgingly, if given 
at all. 

A shadow fell upon the lighted door- way. It was Sybil 
coming out — and immediately following her was Jamie, 
hurriedly putting on his hat and looking, as I perceived. 
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out of temper and annoyed. They came into the shadow 
of a dark house out of the glare of the shop-lights, and so near 
that I could hear them. I did not move from my own post 
— I was too anxious, and too deeply interested to think of 
eaves-dropping. 

" Well, Sibby, what do you want? — and what on earth 
has brought you to Edinburgh at this time, of night ? " said 
Jamie, somewhat sharply. 

Sybil began to speak at once in a low, hurried voice, so 
quick that I could scarcely gather the agitated words which 
crowded on each other with such rapidity. 
— " I have no place to go — she found it out — everything 
— to day — and shut the door upon me. I would rather 
have died than gotten the names she called me — oh, 
Jamie!— the shame— the shame! — for she did not 
believe me when I said I was married. I came away in 
the afternoon, and I've been wandering about ever since — 
I scarcely can stand, and there's not a house in all the world 
I can go to, to get shelter, and her voice is aye ringing in 
my ears till I get half mad thinking about it — and me 
your wife !" 

But Jamie set his back against the wall, and in the fitful 
moonlight, I saw his face for a moment — it was the face 
of one provoked, bewildered, who felt all this as a per- 
sonal injury, and resented it — resented it upon the prin- 
cipal sufferer. 

He did not speak for a full minute — a minute which 
must have seemed an hour to poor Sibby, as it did to me. 

" Well, what do you mean to do ?" he said at last. 

I do not believe Jamie was sensible of the cruelty of 
these words. Sybil turned away from him, and pressed 
both hands on her side ; but I had seen first one of these 
small, nervous hands clenched violently, and dashing through 
the air, in the bitter passion of the moment. She made no 
answer, unless the drooping, averted head, and low moan 
of utter wretchedness could be called such. 

<4 You might have come to me through the day, or sent 
me warning," said Jamie, sullenly. u What can a man do 
at this time of night ? and my landlady never heard I was 
married, nor Willie, nor anybody. You might have gotten 
a room someway near, if you had come to me in time ; but 
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what's the we of calling a man away, when he's enjoying 

himself, to hear such a story as this f " 

. Still Sybil made no answer. I believe that passionate 

words, too bitter to be spoken, were pressing to her lips 

and that it was no self-control, but only the absolute form 

of passion, acting as an unwilling restraint, which kept her 

silent. 

A sound of Toices reached us from the house they had 
left, and Jamie looked wistfully back ; then he drew suddenly 
closer to his poor young wife. 

— " Come Sibby, we'll maybe get a room somewhere close 
by — come quick, Til go with you, and look for one." 

u No, Jamie, never mind — I'll go home." 

She was drawing her shawl more closely round her, and 
with hasty, nervous fingers securing her veil to shade her 
face ; her head was still turned away, her voice scarcely au- 
dible. It had no effect upon Jamie, this sudden calmness f 
but I, looking on with more thorough command of my 
faculties than he, waa startled and alarmed. 

" You'll go home I that's a sensible lassie, Sibby ; but you 
needn't have given me such a fright, you know, when it was 
to end in that. You'll just be in time for the last coach. 
Come away, I'll walk to Princes Street with you, Sibby." 

"Never mind," said Sibby again, huiriedly ; "I can go 
myself— it's no far — and they're waiting for you yonder. 
Never mind me, Jamie ; good-night." 

" Woman, I wish you were staying here, after all," said 
Jamie ; " but I must not think of myself and its better for 
you to be at home. Am I noc to go to the coach with 
you, then, Sibby ? Well, they are waiting. Good-night, 
and take care of yourself, like a good lassie — good-night, 
Sibby, my dear — good-night. 

And he left her standing there shivering in the dark, and 
went away to join his boisterous friends. I scarcely could 
believe it possible ; but there before me was Jamie's active, 
manly figure disappearing into the light, and here, within 
a etep of my ^concealment, his wife stood in the darkness, 
looking up wildly at the drifting clouds, homeless and 
alone. 

I stepped forward softly, and touched her arm — my 
own plan was already formed. 

"Oht— ay, it's you Willie," said Sibby, in a rapid 
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whisper, Tve said I was going home —so I am ; good- 
night." 

And she glided away past me, with her ghost's face, into 
the full light of the streets. 

Following her, I made her take my arm. The poor be- 
wildered girl did it passively, and went on at a quick pace, 
unconsciously murmuring to herself half-aloud : 

" There's the Esk and the sea — the Esk and the sea — 
and a 1 the cauld black woods where they could never find 
me I'll gang hame — I'll gang hame." 

Poor heart ! poor heart 1 We were crossing the North 
Bridgo at the moment and the cold blast sweeping up 
the dark valley under it, made her slender form shiver. 
Lights gleaming in the high houses fronting us — the 
cheerful din and glow of Princes Street before, and of the 
old town behind ; but Sibby paused on this cold isthmus be- 
tween to look down into the darkness under her feet, and 
along the black range of fields and gardens to where the 
wan moonlight ronnded the abrupt cliffs of the Castle, and 
threw a wild gleam over the dark foliage in the hollow at 
it* feet. It was here that I heard her desperate words. 

'• Sibby !" exclaimed I in terror, clutching her hand 
upon my arm. 

She lifted up her bead at once, and met my eyes with a 
sudden consciousness of guilt in her face. And suddenly 
too, as suddenly even as the white moon-gleam, which a 
flying cloud permitted to tremble over us uninterrupted for 
a moment, the frenzy died out of Sybil's eyes. She con- 
tinued looking at me steadily, as if slowly gathering her 
powers to her ; then she spoke. 

"Not that, Willie — not that — I nerer meant it; no, 
no, I have to live, for there's more than me —more than 
me to think of. I will go back as I said, and somebody 
will take me in this night, and then — . I can do some- 
thing for myself, Willie — I've been brought np that way 
all my days ; its not like as if it was new now." 

And Sibby put her hand upon her injured heart. I felt 
her delicate figure swell and tremble with great throbs of 
suppressed anguish ; but she did not suppress them bravely 

" Come, we are going home," said I— ** home to my 
mother Sibby, who likes you almost as well already ^ae if 
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sister, and I am going with you to see you eafe at home." 

u No, bo, no ; " said Sibby, hurriedly. " No, not there ; 
I can never go there. He did not want me ; why should 
I go to his mother ? No, no, I must go to strangers ; for 
I hare no friends in all the world." 

I said nothing in answer to this, and her voice ran on for 
a whiie half audibly, though I only caught here and there 
a distinct word ; and great, convulsive sobs began to over- 
power all the poor girl's self-restraiat. I was thankful to 
place her in a dark corner of the coach where her team 
aiight fall unseen, while I myself mounted on the top. We 
started immediately, and many a troubled, distracted 
thought was mine, traveling under these flying clouds and 
gleams of stormy moonlight My brother 1 my brother 1 
my poor unworthy Jamie 1 my heart sobbed over him in 
silence, as Sibby's did. To me, the pang of personal wrong 
and miserable unrequited devotion was wanting ; but Jamie 
was the darling of our house, dear to me as to a sister ; and 
very hard and terrible, haunting me like a spectre, was this 
bitter knowledge I had gained of Jamie's unsuspected hard- 
ness of heart. 

When we came to Moulisburgh, I assisted Sybil to alight; 
and holding her hand tightly in mine, guided her to the 
Ailieford road. Sybil's pride made no ungentle opposition ; 
ahe was worn out, homeless and friendless, yearning as only 
the forlorn can, for vest and womanly comfort, and I saw 
that even I had a command over her, by right of the natu- 
ral kindness which no one else offered to her distress. Three 
wiles, three long, slow, weary miles, through dark roads 
and under naked trees, with Sybil's weary frame, and sink- 
ing heart, and my anxiety and pain for her Jamie, and for 
my poor mother, on whom the news would fall lite a thun- 
der-bolt — it was a sad going home. 

"I'm no blaming Jamie, mind," said Sybil, half under 
her breath, as if concluding audibly a long reverie ; " and 
dinna tell bis mother to vex her, Willie — for I've never 
been happy a' my days — I never knew what it was*— and 
what right have I to look for it now f " 

Unspeakably pitiful these words were to me — alas for 
tfee youth whose sun was clouded no sadly 1 *— and to fl&n. 
myself so inexperienced, the certain revulsion which snoula 
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follow was not visible. I was lost and swallowed up like 
herself in the misery of the moment. 

At Ailieford they were preparing for their quiet rest, un- 
troubled with thought of our anguishes. The kitchen win- 
dow was dark, though the door had been left on the latch 
for my father, * who had not yet returned. The sound 
with which I opened it seemed to rouse Sibby ; she started 
back, tried to withdraw her hand from my arm, and repeat- 
ed her, u No, no." 

" Come, we are at home now," said I ; and I drew her 
within the threshold. 

" Is that you, Robert ? " said my mother, appearing with 
her candle in the passage which connected kitchen and par- 
lor. " Bless me, Willie Mitchell ! what brings ye here 
at this time ? Mary, my dear, is it you ? " 

I saw the deep flush on Sybil's very neck as she turned 
back, away from ray mother, and towards me. My mother 
advanced to us with suspicious eyes, holding her candle for- 
ward in keen examination. 

u Willie, what is the meaning of this ? " 

" Mother, I come to you from Jamie," said I hurriedly, 
making impatient signs to her, which she could not under- 
stand. " Jamie has taken a great step out of our knowl- 
edge, mother, and it would be cruel to Sybilla to lose time 
in telling it, though it may be cruel to startle you with it, 
at once and unprepared. Mother, Jamie has been married 
for six months, and our poor Sibby Wood is his wife." 

My mother recoiled from us a few steps, and cried, " Lord 
bless me I the laddie, the laddie ! " in a voice which made 
Sybil shrink and crouch, as if to hide herself. I could hard- 
ly restrain in mine the hot hand which writhed in my hold. 
I did it with a cruel grasp, conscious, more than Sibby was, 
of the pain I inflicted, and with the other hand I made a 
fierce imperious gesture — almost the sole act of irreverence 
my conscience accuses me of to my mother — demanding 
attention to this poor stricken heart, wronged and neglect- 
ed, crouching at my side. 

" Let me go, Willie," cried Sybil, shrilly, struggling with 
me. " I never wanted to come here ; his mother thinks 
it's me — it's me. Oh, let me go. Til hide among the 
woods, or get shelter someway. Will you let me go f for 



m no be hunted down, and killed here — not here — let 
me die my lane." 

And, her voice rising to a broken scream, interrupted 
with convulsive sobs, she fought with me in blind passion. 
This was the climax of all, and she could bear no more. 

I do not know how the next five minutes passed ; I am 
only conscious that at the end of them, my mother was 
holding the poor girl, now wildly weeping and moaning 
aloud, past all self-restraint, half forcibly in her arms ; and 
that thus she was partly led, partly carried into the par- 
lor, and placed in my father's arm-chair before the declining 
fire. 

But Sibby would not rest there : she started up again, 
and threw herself on the ground at my mother's feet, hiding 
her face in the skirts of her gown, and letting the flood 
pour forth unrestrained. Loud, strong, involuntary sobs, 
stifling her very breath ; convulsions of the heaving breast, 
over which she folded her arms tightly to keep down the 
force which was not to be controlled. I looked on in dis- 
tress and awe — almost fear. I never saw emotions so vio- 
lent and terrible. 



CHAPTER XV. 

14 And so Jamie is married ! " 

My father said it with a peevish annoyance as he lighted 
his eandle. In his way, this father of owe was kindly 
enough, and had sympathies, when you could get at them. 
Enough of generosity, too, strongly encrusted and embedded 
in a nature full of self-regard, to put us above all fear of any 
unkindly reception on his part of poor Sibby, a dependant. 
In the meantime, however, the prominent matter of the 
whole was, the annoyance it gave himself. He had been 
sitting in his arm-chair, taking his sleeping draught of toddy, 
and crying u Humph ! " with suppressed anger and petu- 
lance. My father seemed to think somebody could have 
prevented this, and that it was done of set purpose to annoy 
him. 

" Now, don't keep your mother up out of her bed to 
make things worse, Willie, 1 ' said my father ; " you can say 
what you have to say in the morning, instead of keeping 
the whole house out of their rest." 

And so, with humphs and shakes of the head, he went 
away. 

My mother was with Sibby, putting her to bed like a 
child, and by-and-bye she came down to me with her face 
full of pity and compassion. The fire had been improved a 
little but was still low, and the general aspect of the room 
was melancholy and dingy. The kettle, brought from the 
cosy, " gathered" kitchen fire, where there was always a 
glow, had gone sullenly " off the boil," and I sat brooding 
over the table, compounding in the tea-cup which she al- 
ways used, my mother's evening draught Poor, weary, 
fainting Sibby had been constrained to take some of the 
universal beverage too, to make her sleep ; and having aeea 



her safel y in bed, and mdnaliy sinking into teat, my mother 
descended to discuss the cironmstanoea with roe. 

** I'm feared — I'm retry feared," said my mother, as she 
sat down opposite me, " that Jamie has sot behaved well 
to thai poor thing. Such a day «« she must have had, 
Willie — walking to Edinburgh first, then wandering about 
seeking you, then seeing Jamie, and then out here to Ai lie- 
ford, no to speak of the distress and trouble ; poor thing ! 
if thae young creatures would hot take thought, and could 
see what they're venturing on I And so Jamie bade you 
bring her home to his mother— -poor laddie 1 But you 
must see if it's no possible to get a decent plaoe for him 
Willie, where he can keep his wife, and have a house of his 
ain." 

Keep his wife, and have a house of his own !— do what 
Mary would not trust me to do ! The words recalled my 
thoughts to myself with bitterness ; but even my mother 
waa thinking of Jamie, not of me— it was a foreshadowing 
of my fate^ 

"But why could lie not come himself f " continued my 
mother. " Would it not have been wiser-like to have 
brought his wife home himself! It breaks my heart to say 
it, Willie, but I'm doubtful of Jamie ; though to be. sure he 
might be feared to meet us all, poor man. Poor laddie 1 
I'm no complaining of Sibby, Willie, but still—-" 

u Hush, mother, said I, somewhat impatiently interrupt- 
ing the infallible motherly caveat against the complete sui- 
tability of the son's wife ; " know first what poor Sibby haa 
borne this very night before you say a word about her." 

And I told with some irritation the meeting I had seen 
— the cruel carelessness, the anger, and last of all, how 
Jamie had left Sybil alone in the street to find her way as 
she could to the home which now was only a name, while 
he himself joined his friends. My mother listened to me 
with clasped hands and a moved face*— interrupting me 
sometimes with bitter exclamations, "A son of mine! — a 
son of mine ! " 

" I have heard of such things, Willie," said my mother, 
when I had ended, u I hare kent such things — maybe in 
my own person — but that Jamie should do them — Jamie I 
a bairn of mine ! " 

« Do not let Sibby know I have told you, mother," said I; 
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"she begged me not to do it ; and ito no comfort to ner 
to blame Jamie — I feel that too myself." 

Yet my mother, who had the beet right, did not blame 
Jamie ; but her mourning and bitterness over him, though I 
myself joined in it, every word, was inexpressibly painful to 
me. I understood Sybil now — understood my mother's own 
impatience on many a previous occasion when I, instead of 
defending Jamie, as was my usual part, joined her in cen- 
suring him. Each of us could ourselves own his faults and 
condemn them ; but we could not bear to hear the same 
condemnation from any voice but our own. 

When I left the house next morning before daybreak, 
my mother coming down stairs on tiptoe from a final visit 
to Sybil's room, told me she was still sleeping soundly in 
comfort and peace, and gave me a message to Jamie, bid- 
ding him come out with all haste, to comfort and make re- 
conciliation with his wife. Thus charged, and receiving for 
my own part a more than usual share of my mother's ten- 
der affectionate ness, I went away, lightened, yet deeply 
moved, to my business, and to Edinburgh. 

Passing Dr. Burnet's chHl roadside house, I paused to 
look up at its window's. Mary always early astir, was 
looking out with a face as pale and wistful, as itself, upon 
the gray dawn in the sky. Seeing me, she came to the 
door with a little surprise and haste, which brought some 
reviving color to her cheek. 

I told her briefly my story of Sybil, and she confided to 
me her anxieties about her father. He was very ill, and 
had a doctor attending him now ; and Mary feared the end 
was near at hand. 

Another moment, and we had parted. Too anxious to 
rest and fearful of breaking the heavy disturbed morning 
sleep into which her father had fallen, poor Mary resumed 
her melancholy place at the window, to watch the pale 
light growing in the east ; and I went upon my way, full 
of chill disheartening thoughts. Was it my fate then to be 
always a spectator — always looking on passive and power- 
less, while those dearest to me passed through the flood and 
fire? It almost seemed so, as I passed thus out of one 
calamity to the borders of another— and my heart grew 
cold and faltered with prophetic fear. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Reaching the office at nine o'clock, and beginning, with- 
out any great vocation for it, my work, I heard that my 
brother had already been seeking me there. It was quite 
natural that my very unusual absence should alarm even 
Jamie — but I was glad to hear he had made inquiry for me. 
We had lived a good deal apart of late — for Jamie would 
not care for my society, and I could not cultivate the hetero- 
geneous mass of acquaintances which encumbered his. 

In the forenoon he came to me, with a face full of agita- 
tion, his eyes unsteady and bloodshot, his dress carelessly 
arranged — his whole appearance changed. 

u Where were you last night, Willie ?" exclaimed ray 
brother. " I have a perfect nightmare on me still. Come 
out and speak to me." 

Indulgent*Mr. Middleton never had any objections. I 
went. 

u I was at home, Jamie," said I, briefly 

" At home f Something happened to me last night" 
cried Jamie. u I can scarcely know yet whether it was 
real or only a dream, I was out — I believe you're right, — 
Willie — I should be better in the house, many a time, than 
among these fellows : and Sibby came to me — came and 
asked me out to the street to speak to her. I was angry 
and hasty — I believe I spoke harshly. Poor Sibby ! Man 
Willie, I mind now I never told you that — I never told you 
about Sibby and me." 

" You can tell me after : quick now, Jamie, what about 
last night ?" 

" She said something about having no place to go to. 
I think I was possessed. I did not believe her ; and at last 
I let her go away, and went in again myself. I had not 
parted with her two minutes, when I could of shot myself 
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for it ; but instead of following her, I began drinking to 
drown it. * Fll never taste again — I vow to you, Willie — " 

"Hush !" said I, laying my hand upon his arm. "Quiet> 
Jamie, people will notice you. But what about her ?" 

*' What about her ! Nothing that I know !* said Jamie, 
wildly. " I let her go away by herself, like a beast as 1 
was. I think I was mad — I think I was distracted ! Man 
Willie, let me alone ! If any scathe has happened to Sibby, 
what's to come of me ? I darena look at the very skies for 
thinking of her. And me to let her go away, and not a 
friend but myself in the world !" 

I drew him into a solitary side street, where there was no 
one to see his agitation. 

a Be quiet Jamie !" said I. "I took her home to my 
mother last night. She's safe and well at Ailieford." 

Poor Jamie 1 He plunged his arm through mine, made 
two or three vain efforts to contain himself, and then burst 
into tears. The relief was so unexpected — so instantaneous 
—it brought the old spring to his step and light to his eye. 

" Are you sure she's safe ? Are you sure she's at home I 
Poor Sibby — poor Sibby ! I might have been her death, 
Willie, if it had not been for you !" 

He ran on incoherently in this way for some time. The 
influence of last night's wild dissipation was scarcely yet 
exhausted, and Jamie was greatly excited. 

" But it vexed us all sorely, Jamie," said I, " to think you 
could treat poor Sibby so — poor Sibby ! so young a wife." 

He hung his head with genuine shame. 

" Man, I never would — I never could — if I had only been 
myself !" 

"But why were you not yourself?" said I. " Would you 
s*y that to my mother, Jamie? — a lad like you wasting 
everything, destroying your own self, breaking folks' hearts! 
Man, I'm sure n can be no pleasure after all !" 

" Neither it is," said Jamie, after a long pause. " It may 
be a kind of pleasure at* first ; but when you begin to feel 
that you're past the lawful length, then its nothing but 
madness — just to get on, further and further as if you were 
running a race— ^ust to get quit of yourself, and make the 
-man within you that keeps aye crying ' Stop' — blind and 
powerless — that's what it is ! I tell you it's nothing but 
madness, Willie ; but 111 never enter a place of thekind again. 



ril never taste the miserable stuff again— never 1 tell you 
if I should lire a hundred rears 1" 

I was only a boy like himself. My heart overflowed to 
him in his furious repentance. We held each other's hands, 
and tears were m both our eyes. I could hare wept aloud 
for rery joy as Jamie vehemently repeated his row. 

Heaven knows I was no sceptic — I believed it, and re- 
joiced over him with a full heart, as one who had been 
lost and was found. Poor fellow, he himself was greatly 
moved : and when we had to part at last, we parted with 
trembling excited aflectioaaienees. I had just delivered 
my mother's message to him, and we parted with the un- 
derstanding that he shouldgo direct from the warehouse home. 

I myself had no small ordeal to go through when I entered 
Mrs. Cockburn's parlor at my usual hoar. Geordie's keen' 
inquisitive scrutiny— her mother's half-angry suspicious 
looks, and audible marvelling*— not to speak of little Bell's 
direct malicious inquiry and screams of provoking laughter 
—but I thought it best to make a direct explanation with- 
out delay. 

"It was my brother's wile," said I, "and I was obliged to 
return home with her at once. I was wanted at Ailieford." 

" Willie Mitchell, my man, it's no like you to say what's 
no true," said Mrs. Cockburn, indignantly. " Ae ill aye 
leads to anither— if bairns but kent — it aye lies in the be- 

f inning. Here's this lad, as decent a lad as need to be, till 
e's fa'en in wi' some ill creature leading him out of the 
right way. . Wae's me-^and it comes like natural to tell 
lees to cover it. I'm meaning nae ill to onybody — I'm no 
reproaching a creature in particular — but its a awfu' world. 
Alice begin, and there!s nae saying what you may come to." 

At first, the good woman looked with severe virtue in 
my face, bat her eyes wandered as her speech flowed into 
the usual abstract current. Not so Geordie. A visible 
paleness gradually grew over the gray neutral tints of her face 
—for poor Geordie had little complexion to boast of at any ti me 
— and she kept her eyes on me with earnest pertinacity. 
Geordie had an interest in this, and a consequent insight, 
greater than her mother. 

" I mean my brother Jamie's wife," I said, quickly. " It 
is but a little time sinee we knew. Jamie is married." 

" Bless me !" -cried Mrs. Cockburn, for ©nee startled into 
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brevity. But Geordie uttered no exclamation. I only knew 
of her violent start by the sudden motion of the table on 
which her hand rested. In another moment, she had re- 
sumed her work. The paleness was still upon her face, 
making the lines of her mouth look stern and rigid, and 
pinching the cheek into meagre thinness; and Geordie's 
brow whs gathered into heavy folds, frowning darkly over 
the ribbons on her knee. Her foot patted unconsciously 
upon the floor; her whole face gloomed forth defiance. 
When she rose, she threw about her own materials, and 
pushed the familiar furniture from her path with passionate 
violence. I was not surprised that the proud mortification 
and disappointment of the solitary girl should thus blaze 
forth into wild resentment and sullennees ; and no one else 
thought of any other reason for it than that Geordie was 
M in a passion" — it was, unfortunately, not very rare. 

Poor Geordie 1 her heart was moved to its depth in this 
the commonest and earliest grief of youth ; but there was 
no one there to note the troubling of the waters, or help 
the sufferer to the following blessing. Not for worlds would 
Geordie have whispered, even to herself, what it was that 
struck her, under this anger, with such a blank and heavy 
solitude. Alone, and no one with her, no one to comfort 
hor or help ; but Geordie shut up herself within herself, and 
suffered nothing softening or gentle to fall upon her wound. 
No dews or balms to soothe it into peace, but the scorch- 
ing iron, self-applied, to work a violent, sudden euro 

" Eh, Sirs, the like o' that !" exclaimed Mrs. Cockburn. 
" He'll hae gotten some bit puir lassie now wi' a bonnie face 
for her tocher, and nae mair gear* Weel, Tin no' sayin' 
ony ill of Jamie Mitchell — I'm never ane to gie a ladan ill- 
name — but eh Sirs I'm wae for his wife 1 Such a handfu' 
for a puir thing new come till't ! Afeybe somebody's dauted 
bairn, the pet l»mb in a house. Lord help her ! what is 
she to do with that wild laddie to keep him of mischief 
and to dead him, and fend for him, and keep a house ower 
his head and her ain ? Just to think how . mony I've kent 
in my day 1 no to say mysel', and Jessie, my auldest, that 
has just her ain adoes ; some, ye would maistly think, had 
a 9 the shifts and ways of weel-doing born wi' them, they 
take to their lot so easy — but mony a ane has an awfu* 
fecit— and I ke* that by mysel'," 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

J ami* came back to his business the next morning in 
hi*rh spirits ; he made his peace with Sybil, had satisfied 
my mother, and saw everything in the brightest point of 
view. My mother proposed that we should unite our little 
incomes, take a cheap lodging together, and have Sibby in 
to Edinburgh to manage our small means for the advantage 
of both. Jamie couM see no drawback to this plan ; it was 
perfect in his eyes, and I was very loth to put obstacles in 
the way. Still it struck me that they had a singular ten- 
dency to forget that I had any private prospects of my own 
natural disposition, but by the constant interference of 
others. No one dreamt that this or that necessity laid 
upon me was any sacrifice to me — it had to be done, that 
was all — and as little did I dream, though I felt the wrong 
vaguely, of defending my own independence by prompt 
self-assertion, the only thing which could have saved me. 

I, who was pondering the possibility of making a home 
for Mary, if Mary could be persuaded to venture it, on the 
means which looked so insufficient to her good sense and 
prudence ; but, nevertheless, I suffered myself to be drawn 
away in Jamie's train to look at little suites of high rooms, 
•looking down as if from hill-tops upon the city and the 
country, the new town and the sea. 

And it seems to me now, that almost in less time than 
I take to tell it, we were settled in a little set of these lofty 
apartments. The locality was a court, or little close street 
shut iir on either side, behind the Canongate ; and from our 
airy windows we could catch a glimpse of the gray peaks 
of Holyrood, and the slopes, looking gigantic in the nightly 
darkness which descended on them like a mantle, of Arthur's 
Seat behind. We had but two rooms — one of them sacred* 
ly and exclusively mine — the other, the larger «f the two, 



dignified by a recess wherein a bed was half-concealed, and 
with two windows — was Jamie's and the general sitting- 
room. This large room was of very good size, and as light 
and cheerful as near vicinity to the skies could make it, 
while the very moderate rent at once decided us. We gave 
up our little den at Mrs. Cockburn's and on a November 
Monday, Jamie ordained that we should go " home." 

I did not contradict him, nor resist in any way, nor 
whisper a word to any one indeed about my own hopes of 
a home too, distinct and individual. In the meantime, my 
mother's whole attention was absorbed in Jamie's house, 
and Jamie's wife, and Jamie's " settlement.'' Ay, young 
people, you may smile ; but had Jamie been carrying his 
wife home to a palace, it would scarcely have been so decid- 
ed and unquestionable a beginning as was this room in the 
South Back of the Canongate. To my mother it was " set* 
tling in life ; " and I, a dreary unit, ceased to be thought 
of in the little bustle, which tended Jamie's " going home." 
* He himself was full of boyish elation, triumphant and 
self-important ; and I suppose this feeling reached to myself 
also, at the time, impressible as I was. I remember very 
well and clearly-: — as indeed I do everything that, happened 
in those days — that going home. The night was a Monday 
night in November ; and I discoursing with many thoughts, 
crossed the North Bridge rapidly in the new direction, turn- 
ing my back upon Mrs. Cockburn's dusky parlor, and smoul- 
dering fire. My face was now towards the old town, dimly 
revealing itself in all its points and peaks through the 
brown haze which hung low upon the frosty horizon. The 
▼alley underneath lay dark and silent, here and there gleam- 
ing with a minute star of light, which had not power enough 
to reveal anything but itself and the gloom ; and the great* 
high old houses on -the ascent before me, trembled all over 
with faint lights, irregularly scattered among the rows oi 
windows which all day long watched the new town, like so 
many sullen eyes of Argus, spying upon the careless levity 
of the hope and youth below. The streets had all their 
usual crowd and din, all their usual cheerful consciousness 
of people who came there for love of them, and not for 
mechanical calls of necessity. A kind of neighborliness 
and brisk enjoyment was in the lighted windows, the groups 
of face* pausing to look in, and all the anuaaikm of sound 



uid motion which defied the bracing, cheery cold in the 
night-air. Then came the Canongate, gleaming too with 
its low windows, and descending doorways, its lintels black 
with age and decay, all traced with lingering sculpture ; its 
little sign-boards hung out from windows co rone ted ; its 
flutter of faded garments here and there at a dim shop-door 
where trade in such went on stealthily ; and above all, its 
high line of noble houses, rising up dark, as if with stern 
upbraiding for their altered fate, to shut out the wintry sky. 
Light and sound — nay, din itself, and the blaze of some 
windows among those quieter trades, ones, where the artifi- 
cial glow without tempts squalid loungers to the artificial 
excitement witbin— are not sufficient to disturb the black- 
ness of shadow in all these nooks and corners, nor the su- 
preme immoveable silence with which these dark old roofs 
erect themselves to the sky. 

Diving myself into an entry black as midnight, I reached 
oar own particular close, and mounting the long unlighted 
stair, got admission at our new landlady's door. I had' 
scarcely crossed the threshold, when the door of Jamie's 
room was thrown wide open to receive me, by the delighted 
hand of Jamie himself. Throned in the warm glow of 
light within, was my mother, seated in an arm-chair by the 
fireside, and Sybil stood before the table, satisfying herself 
that the tea, which they had only waited my arrival to begin 
to, was sufficiently " masked? 9 The firelight entirely drowned 
in its warm radianoe the light of the candle on the table, 
and dancing about the room with a thousand fairy bends 
and quiverings, rioted in every shining surface it could find 
out ; in the dark panes of the windows, which were already 
blinking on us like so many merry, unsteady eyes ; in the 
little looking-glass on the top of the chest of drawers; in 
the new white metal tea-pot, and clear blue cups and sau- 
cer? and shining brass candlestick on the table. I myself 
got a gleam of it in my brass buttons; and it filled the room 
in every corner with the cheeriest penetration. 

The room itself had for its furniture the before mentioned 
arm-chair, and a half-a-dozen correspondent ones without 
arms, a square table standing before the fire-place, and an 
old-fashioned oblong one in the recess of one of the win* 
dows ; the carpet only covered the centre of the room, 
leaving a broad margin of white weU-scoured dealaon every 
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side ; and behind 1117 mother was an old settee, well-known 
to all frequenters of .the kitchen at Ailieford, but resplend- 
ent in a new cover of " furniture print," and receiving 
many a proud affectionate glance from my mother's own 
kindly eyes. There was a curtain, too, drawn quite across 
the recess, concealing it ; and to our imaginations, easily 
satisfied and unluxurious, the room was a very paragon of 
rooms. 

44 May -be not to be compared with our own parlor," said 
my mother, "but that is not to be expected, Sibby, my 
dear, and I would say this was fully lightsomer than Ailie- 
ford. You see, Willie, I thought, now that Andrew's settled 
and Jamie's settled, and you a man come to years, that 
there was little need to keep the settee in the kitchen just 
for Marget — so we took two or three afternoons, Sibbv 
and me, and stuffed a new cushion with fine fresh moss, and 
made the covers ; and you would hardly ken it again." 

Jamie was drawing forward heavily^ for its sturdy wooden 
stumps were innocent of castors, this important piece of fur- 
niture, and we two sat upon it, rejoicing in the soft elastic 
moss which had made beds for us before now. 

" We've begun to gather, Willie," said Sybil, looking up 
to me with a happy color on her face. " The teapot and 
the cups are mine too — I got them from your mother to- 
day ; and here, see — I did not let you see it either, Jamie — 
my aunt herself sent me this table-cloth to-day." 

Sybil's cheeks crimsoned over with gratification and shy 
pride. It was only a bumble piece of napery ; but it was 
an acknowledgment of wrong done and pardon asked, 
worth a hundred times its value to Jamie's young wife ; 
and in this household, with its very small beginning, the 
mere value was prized too. 

" And Sibby, my woman, you'll just take an opportunity 
any odd time when you can get it, and buy bits of things 
when you're able, " said my mother. " If you had a car- 
pet here now of your own, I would say your room was fur- 
nished ; and IVe no fear of you, my dear." 

44 There is many a one makes a worse beginning, mother," 
said Jamie, looking round somewhat proudly. 

44 Ay, Jamie," answered my mother, with some emphasis, 
" but mind you what a man has, is little matter either to 
his wife or his living, in comparison with what he is. No 
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doabt it's the wife that makes the house when a's done ; 
but unless the man has a heart to his work, and brings in 
all he can to her, and strives as weel as herself, a woman 
has a bondage on her, and may toil all her days, and never 
do anything worth speaking of. So mind you, you're no 
to be content and leave the room as it is, and look to Sibby's 
thrift to make the siller spread. Tou'll have to make more 
siller, Jamie, and work for your wife like a man." 

Like a man ! The tears sprang to Jamie's bright affec- 
tionate eyes — he could not answer for a moment ; and then 
his low-spoken " So I will, mother, so I will," came from 
the depths of his heart 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

After this " settling" of my brother's, I myself felt in no 
inconsiderable degree the sedative effects of being settled 
' too. Dr. Burnet's disease, lulling out of its paroxysms 
into more ordinary illness, continued to occupy all Mary's 
thoughts and time, but no fatal result seemed imminent, and 
I was left, until the next wave should come, peacefully 
stranded upon this little beach, with no active share in any- 
thing, and from day to day putting off my resolution to 
" make the chance" which should bring me fortune. 

And gradual habits formed upon me in this interval, 
habits of unremarking observation, of quiet side reflections, 
known only to myself, and of the spectatorship which has 
marked all my life since then. The one supernumerary 
person in the household, it was to me that Sybil brought 
her small tribulations, her confidential ponderings over our 
scanty income, her plans to make both ends meet it was I, 
when Jamie, still only too easily " led away," distressed us 
both now and then, with little out breaks which pinched us 
for a following week or two, who lectured or excused, 
soothed 01 condemned, as the occasion warranted. I had 
little time indeed to occupy myself with concerns of my 
own ; these two young inexperienced hearts, just beginning 
to find out problems in themselves and in each other — with 
all their points of contact and collision still unassimilated 
— with the natural opposition of habits, partialities, modes 
of thinking, which after all, my young friend, not even love 
itself suffices alone to trim into uniformity — gave my leisure 
full employment, not without frequent experience of the 
"redding straik" which is the natural portion of peace- 
makers. 

The winter passed over us with quiet monotony, only brok- 
en by one or two backslidings of Jamie. He was very fond, 
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as peopie say, of his young wife, and very fain to procure 
little indulgences for her, but these were out of his reach, 
and Jamie was compelled to content himself with thoughts 
of what he would do if he could. He was very liberal oar* 
tainly in this imaginary kindness, and I believe poor Sybil 
had a gratification in Jamie's hypothetical liberality, which 
real gifts would never have given her ; but in the meantime 
she had sundry privations to endure which Jamie's eye did 
not perceive so clearly as it did the unattainable luxuries 
with which he longed to please her. The young wife was 
her own sole attendant, ana managed all the little drudgery 
of our household herself and there was to me a singular 
pleasure in observing how Sybil's maiden meditations, her 
unsophisticated dreams of romance, gave way so gently to 
the humble, limited, restrained necessities of the narrow lot 
which had fallen to her share. From the drudgeries of her 
girlhood, the sordid occupations laid upon her by hands of 
others, her proud rebelling spirit had leaped away wildly 
into fantasy and dream — speculations on dazzling possibili- 
ties, and wild thoughts of what herself might be, when her- 
self entered independent into the charmed world of life. 
And Sybil's unconscious, natural grandeur of appearance, 
her almost beauty, lofty and spiritual, seemed to mark her 
as one destined for another than the usual lot. Out of all 
this — out of the vague magnificence of these girlish dreams, 
the wild young heart sprang suddenly into a sea of real 
troubles and when the momentary shame was over, the 
cruelty repented of, they ail subsided into the daily frugali- 
ties of our little establishment — the homeliest labors, the 
most contracted means — with no longer even an undis- 
covered world to flee to in the future — no longer a possible 
left to make up for all the hardships of oppressed youth. 
The future now, sober in its gray morning mists, lay 
stretched before her, a landscape of long level lines, where 
nothing akin to greatness could possibly come, unless it waa 
the undesirable greatness of affliction. Yet there must be 
something of satisfaction and involuntary contentment in 
having accomplished and decided one's own fate. I saw all 
her little cares grow upon Sybil with the sweet familiarity 
of use and wont. Cares they were, and very narrow ones— 
sometimes even biting and painful enough ; but they were 
her own — and she, whose proud young head had lifted itself , _ _ % 
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»o loftily, aspiring to regions of emotion far above tlie com. 
mon-plaoe love-makings, flirtations marryings of oar little 
rural world, and even whose childish dreams had been of 
fairy palaces, of knjghts and ladies of romance — always of 
something imaginative, refined and high — she, poor Sybil, 
began to have long gossiping talks over the fire with my 
mother, who came not unirequently to see us, consultations 
about Utile bits of homely furniture, plans of making and 
mending, long deliberations over shapes and patterns, talks 
which. I believe were reckoned amopgat the most enjoyable 
moments of Sybil's sobpr life. 

Standing by the window, I myselfl looking out, see the 
visible darkness gather on the great slope of Arthur's Seat 
—darkness of a spring night, sweet and gentle, gradually 
rising over the indistinct ruin of St. Anthony's chapel, and 
tearing aside like some gossamer silking frabric as it tries 
in vain to cover the rugged ridge yonder, boldly break 
through it, of Salisbury Craiga. Down at our feet a 
quiet country-looking street goes towards traditionary 
Croftangry, and the Abbey hill — and yonder, stealing away 
into the darkness lie the sloping roads and fields, and gray 
houses — Duinbie Dykes, undistinguished among them, if I 
could but point it out— which link the environs of the 
Royal Town to the fertile, lands of Lothian, its own fair shire 
and province. So is the prospect without ; within you can 
scarcely see by the glimmering firelight, our much prized 
carpet standing out dark and warm from its broad margin 
-of white boards ; ,our square table lighted with faint reflec- 
tions from its tea-fray ; our settee, a Tittle faded in the glory 
of its new covers^ withdrawing itself somewhat sullenly in 
the shadow ; and in the arm-chair, my mother, her gray hair 
parted on her forehead, her snowy net cap closely plaited 
about her face — that fresh, clear comely face, which can- 
not choose but throw ahome-light out of it wherever it may 
be ; and opposite her, bending foward from the low wooden 
chair r which. distinguishes its hard upright back so clearly 
from the slope of her shoulders, Sybil, with her unconsid- 
ered grace. 01 attitude, her unconscious, subdued stateliness 
of mien ; mistress and ruler ; but of no palace — only of this 
little homely fire-lighted room. 

I am not sharing in their conversation ; but see what 
smiles and pleasant flushes come and go upon the pale 
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young cheek, which scarcely ever frightened before with 
the easy light-heartedness of youth — and see the interest 
in my mother's faoe, gravely listening, now giving counsel 
with lifted finger and slightly shaking head, now brighten- 
ing into distinct and full approbation. It is, in truth, a 
very trifling matter, this new twenty shillings-worth of 
tt plenishing 1 * which Sybil thinks she can afford to buy — 
verily, good gentleman, not worth half a moment's thought 
to you ; but my heart warms in my solitude when I think 
of that fireside picture — of my mother's livery interest, and 
Sybil's little excitement of expectation — few things I see 
now, let them be ever so beautiful, charm me like the re- 
membrance of that one home scene. 

The day following, I went dutifully with my mother to 
share in the civility of a call on Mrs. Oockburn. We had 
not so long a stair to ascend, and the house was in 
every respect more dignified ; but the atmosphere of the par- 
lor oppressed us, as it never did me before. It was a 
heavy, leaden afternoon, without any distinct qualities, with 
a brooding warmth in its own drooping air, very like the, 
dark, red, dusty fire which always smouldered in Mrs. 
Cockburn's grate. By the window, grey, pale and sullen, sat 
Geordie, her forehead Jeweling with its darkest a gloom," 
and her head stooped obstinately over her lap. On the chair 
before her, the bright materials of her work — pleasant col- 
bred silks and glistening ribbons — lay in a little heap, and I 
saw her put down pettishly by her side as we entered, a 
much worn volume — just such a one as I used to tantalize 
her with in my oldthoughtless boyish days. Sullenly heart- 
broken, prematurely world-estranged and weary, Geordie 
was trying this mode of escape from the every day reality 
which pressed so heavily upon her. 

And in ail the house we heard no echo of Mrs. Cockburn's 
voice. The stillness seemed preternatural to me, unbroken 
as it was by anything but the heavy fall now and then of 
ashes from the choked fire. 

w I'll tell my mother," said Geordie, rising, and I thought 
I saw a tear melt over the defiant glow in her eye. 

Then we heard a little bustle in the adjacent bed-room. 
* Will she be ill, poor body f " said my mother to herself 
and me. I had known the family too long, all its habits 
and uses, to be indifferent to this singular change in them : 
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and I waited the appearance of my old landlady with al- 
most the anxiety of affection. 

By-and-bye, Mrs. Cockburn came in, her sandy hair 
ruffled on her forehead, her cap hurriedly adjusted over it, 
her eyes red with weeping. Sullen, with her drooped head 
and glooming forehead, came Geordie behind her mother. 
Mrs. Cockburn put up the corner of her little shawl to her 
eye, as she hurriedly touched my mother's hand, and mine, 
and sat down disconsolately in a chair. Geordie, with 
feverish impatience, cast herself into her own particular seat, 
and began to turn over her work and seek for the lost 
needle and missing thimble. 

" 'Deed I'm scarce fit to see onybody the day," said Mrs. 
Cockburn, with a little sob, " though I take it very kind 
of you calling, Mrs. Mitchell, now that the laddies have set 
up for themselves ; but you'll no have heard what's befallen 
us. Oh, thae wild laddies winning up to be men, what an 
awfu' handful they are ! My son Tarn, Mrs. Mitchell, my 
auldest, that was just like the darlin' of the house a' his 
days, and as well ta'en care of, and as muckle made of, as 
might have served a lady, let alone a stout young man — 
he's gaen away, puir, silly, infatuated callant, and gotten 
himsel married I We just heard yesterday; but when it 
happened itsel I canna just tell ; and the warst o't a' is, 
that we're awfu' feared she's nae better than she should be. 
Ob, Mrs. Mitchell, my puir, weirdless laddie Tarn 1 what's 
to come of him now i " 

« Mother, whisht ! " cried JGeordie, fiercely. 

" Ye see,", said Mrs. Cockburn, nervously wiping her tears 
and turning to a new feature of the question, " Geordie there, 
she's next to Tarn, and has aye had an awfu' wark with 
him, and though she's as broken-hearted as me about this, 
yet she'll no let me say a word against the woman, because 
she's Tarn's wife ; and I wouldna say either," added the 
poor mother, gliding into her usual consolatory reverie, and 
into the passive benevolence of her more ordinary thoughts, 
" that she was just worthy of all the ill names I've gi'en 
her mysel ; but 'deed, ane gets just a kind of satisfaction 
out of misca'ing such folk, that ane kens has led away puir 
silly callants to their destruction. Pity me, Geordie, dmna 
gie such awfu' looks ! I dinna ken what to say, or what to 
think mysel', I'm sure for whase fault it may be, or whether 
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be mayna be farther than her in the transgression it's no in 
my power to ken ; but ane canna abuse ane's ain son, and 
wha's to stand up for my puir Tam if it's no me." 

And Mrs. Cockburn's soliloquy was drowned in a little 
fretful burst of tears, the hem of the apron, now hastily 
lifted to her eyes, could not conceal. 

44 Things never turn out so ill as folk expect at the first 
dinnle of the news," said my mother soothingly, " I was 
like to break my heart myself when I heard of my Jamie ; 
but I'm nothing like so ill-pleased now, Mrs. Cockburn, and 
he's gotten an innocent young creature for a wife, that so 
far as I can see will do him nothing but good ; though to 
tell the truth, when I heard it first, I could have found in 
my heart to misca' her as much as you." 

Looking up hastily from her work, Geordie gave my 
mother a sidelong scowl, and I saw her hand tremble with 
impatience, and a roll of ribbons which she held was dashed 
to the ground with sudden passion. Alas, poor Geordie 1 
in her grief she was furious at the world, furious at her fate. 

u But you see I'm very lonely at Ailieford. I've no girls 
at home to comfort me," said my mother, with a pathetic 
tone in her voice, which sent my thoughts back in a mo- 
ment to my Tittle sister's grave, ** and, my woman, you'll 
be a great comfort to your mother." 

"Me!* 

The direct emphasis of this unexpected appeal startled 
Geordie out of her gloom of savage sullen ness. The blood 
flushed to her face with overpowering force, and she fixed 
her eyes, lurid and defiant as they were, upon my mother. 
" Me — me a comfort to anybody — me ! " 

Poor Mrs. Cockburn was startled too, and hastened to in- 
terpose, still all discomposed and unsteady, between the visi- 
tor to whom she was anxious to show respectful civility and 
the passionate daughter before whom her own passive spirit 
trembled. 

* And so she would," said the poor woman, nervously, 
" so she would, as you say, if she didna take it sae sair to 
heart hersel ; but I sometimes think I have nae feeling, for 
a' I am his mother, in comparison of Geordie. I'm sure if 
ever a poor woman wanted comfort it's me," continued Mrs. 
Cockburn, melting again into tears, " for ye see there's 
Jessie, my auldest, fechting wi' a man and a house of her 
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ain, and Bell naething but a bairn, and Peter a wild, steer* 
ing laddie, just come to years to be fit for mischief so that 
if I was to get comfort from ony of them, it bid to be from 
Tarn or Geordie ; but Tarn's ga'en and grieved me sairest of 
a 9 , and Geordie's that muckle put about, that it's me that 
has to comfort her ; and I never can say a word to my man," 
said the disconsolate mother, fairly breaking down as she 
reached this climax, " if it wasna on Sabbaths, when he's 
himsel, and what would be the gude of vexing him then." 

My mother was not influenced by vague purposes of doing 
good ; herself too humble a woman by far, with all her little 
prides and dignities, to think of preaching to others, I can- 
not tell what influenced her to return again to the direct 
personal address which bad so startled Geordie. 

" I lost my lassie— the only one I ever had," said my 
mother turning her face towards the reluctantly attracted 
countenance of Geordie ; and many a time I think sitting 
yonder in Ailieford my lane, that I would have thought lit- 
tle of my troubles, if I had keepit little Mary to comfort me. 
My dear, you'll be a great consolation to your mother 1 " 

Turning away Geordie began hastily to pick up her scat- 
tered ribbons; and I saw some tears fall among them, 
which, with a faltering unsteady hand, she wiped away ; but 
the savage nature was banished from Geordie's soul. 

" Do you mind what you said to me about them being 
young men, and that it was not to be expected they should 
care for home if " she said to me with a certain subdued 
bitterness in her tone as we went away ; u do you mind, 
Willie ?~and what we tried to do, my mother and me, to 
wile them in at night! My mother's very good — better 
than folk think ; though I never thought I could be a com- 
fort to onybody. But they're a' gaen now, Willie ; will 
they think mair of hame, when it is their ain I " 

I looked, half shuddering, to see if there was anything 
malign in Geordie's face. No — a gentler melancholy than 
I had ever seen there, was softening the gray pallid lines of 
mouth and cheek. Disappointed, embittered, cast aside, it 
was something like a new life to Geordie to be abLa to think 
of her own unlovely and neglected self as a " comfort" or 
an influence at all. 

But my heart echoed with a vague misery of foreboding 
at her parting question. I did not attempt to answer, nor 
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even to give myself a reason for my start of fear ; but it 
thrilled me with a strange, vivid reality of dread, to have 
the haunting terror of my own heart echoed by a stranger's 
voice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Mary ! Mary ! does some one think that my heart for- 
gets you, standing thus as it does among the affairs of 
others ? If I had been able for this, or could have let my 
emotions fade into indifference, it might have been well for 
me now — if that, indeed, was not in any case a vain way 
of talking ; but I could not Mary went with me where I 
went, a conscious presence. All day long, I dreamed my- 
self into her immediate society, beheld her in those humble 
offices which fell so strangely upon Sybil, discharging her 
natural function*, with no less, though a very different grace. 
Excited into annoyance, or perhaps even a more serious 
feeling than annoyance, when the young household of us, 
sitting by the fire on our long winter evenings came to one 
of those inevitable collisions which even care and foresight 
could not quite prevent — there came beaming upon me like 
a star out of a cloud this same household face, with its frank 
composure and steadiness, its calm lines and inexcitable 
temperament ; and quiet came to the disturbance and riot 
in my heart. It was not only that Mary had still been 
spared the ordeal of daily and constant companionship, and 
that the romance of ideal love waited on her every step. 
These had some power, doubtless ; but even imagination 
never laid on Mary's head other than a sober glory. She 
was not an angel, a divinity, a creature meet for poetry and 
dreams; she was only the household woman, the house 
ruler and mistress ; but the thought that she was so sur- 
rounded me with a continual atmosphere of content. 

My poor sister Sybil ! do you think I despise you, bend- 
ing there over your homely implements, the needle and the 
shears which your own instinctive sense has brought you to 
see are no ignoble tools, for the flutter of hot enthusiasm 
which lights your cheek, the hasty, unrestrained opinion 
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which has been startled from jour tongue. No, poor child ; 
in these old days you were a woman, thinking yourself even 
older than I ; now I look back upon all the latent nobilities 
which might have ripened into heroic growth — upon all the 
involuntary, uncertain flashes of high sentiment and aspira- 
tion — and know you only a child, my poor, sweet Sybil ! 
only a glorious shipwrecked child ! 

fiut Mary stands secure upon her quiet eminence, the 
ground distinct under her foot, the sky above her, clouded 
it may be, but always definite and clearly visible, with no 
visionary glory on it, but only the light of common day. 
I do not suffer myself to be conscious of experiences un- 
known to Mary ; but I feel at all times that Mary has passed 
through phases of experience unknown to me — that she is 
wiser, steadier, more secure than I am ; and as I feel this, \ 
glory and have pride in it — Mary is mine ! 

The spring began to come again slowly. Sabbath after 
Sabbath, on my home visits, I found the buds swelling, the 
air growing sunny, the sky soft. I was the only one now 
who returned home on Saturday night, and there grew be- 
tween my mother and me a something added to the natural 
Btrong affection which bound all her children to her. It 
was a kind of tender, confidential friendship — I think the 
most consolatory and sanctifying emotion I have ever 
known. On the Saturday nights before my father's return 
— at the quiet preliminary hour on Sabbath mornings, be- 
fore he had come down to breakfast, long conversations, full 
of loving family interest took place between my mother and 
me. She told me of Andrew, his household, and his pros- 
perity ; I made report of Jamie and his. A stranger might 
have thought us unindulgent, harsh, even severe, to have 
heard how we spoke of them sometimes ; in heart we were 
so conscious of the most unbounded regard and interest, 
that we could venture on freedom of speech. 

One day in March, we sat together by the parlor fireside. 
Without, everything was bleak, dry, dusty, and silent. To 
me, just then suffering from some depression of my own, a 
blank, drowsy afternoon monotony seemed to have taken 
the place of the usual placid Sabbath calm, My father in 
his arm-chair was audibly sleeping. The fire burned with 
a certain haziness and slow deliberation ; the hearth was 
not so scrupulously swept as usual. I was somewhat cold, 
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and we had gathered round it in our dark dresses, refusing 
to the forlorn red glow in the grate a morsel of reflection ; 
and I think that, light-loving as we all were, the ' blinds 
must hare been half down that day — the light was so gray, 
the atmosphere so dim. 

My mother sat before the fire with her Bible. I suppose 
she was reading, or at least, must have been reading half 
an hour ago ; but the book had lain so long quiet in her 
hand, its leaves unstirred, itself unremoved, that I suspect 
a reverie had stolen upo'h the sacred study and stayed it. I 
myself, unoccupied and dreary, sat in the corner opposite 
my father. I had nothing to do, and was trying to do 
nothing. Just returned from an unsuccessful attempt to 
' see Mary, I was a little ill-humored, if the truth must be 
told, and had not the smallest amount of sunshine in myself 
to neutralize the heaviness of the day. Our religious books 
were but few; and habitual reverence, the education of 
constant custom, made my conscience incapable of contam- 
inating the Sabbath with books of amusement. I sat down, 
listless and careless — good English friends, do you think a 
novel might have been quite as harmless as this vacuity ? 
It may be so in tjhis individual case, and many another. 
Still I am prejudiced to the full extent of my powers in fa- 
vor of the system, and my shortcomings make no legitimate 
ground to oppose it on. * 

My mother mused over her open Bible, my father slept 
in his arm-chair. Myself lay listlessly in mine, half yield- 
ing to the sleepy dimness and quiet in the room ; all that 
was awake of me wandering in thought like a will-o'the- 
wisp from subject to subject. The tall wands of the white 
rose brushed huskily, dry and dusted, against the panes — a 
loose branch of the pear-tree waved black across the win- 
dow — within, the hazy fire burned on without a sound ; 
nothing but the heavy breathing of the sleeper, the fainter 
sound of our own, was in the air of our quiet room. 

I heard the kitchen door open, and with a word to Marget 
some one entered. My mother looked up a little startled, 
and putting down her Biblefwondered alone who could 
come here at such a time as this. She had scarcely spoken 
the words, when Mary Burnet looked in upon us. 

Her neat dress was as neat as usual, her look, perhaps, 
only more than usually composed and steady ; and if her 
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eyes were a little red, the cold wind without had dried up 
all her tears. Her lips just parted with a momentary smile 
of recognition to us as she closed the door behind her. 

" My dear, is your father ill ? " said my mother, hastily. 
I had drawn the same conclusion. 

" I want to send a letter to my uncle in Glasgow,' 9 said 
Mary ; " will you let me write it here ? He is sleeping, and 
I may be ten minutes away ; and then, Willie, maybe you 
would take it in to Moulisburgh to the post office. There 
is no time to lose, but I am sorry to ask you to go so far on 
such a day" 

" Is he so bad, Mary," repeated my mother. 

"Doctor Brown says maybe to-night, or at farthest to-mor- 
row," said Mary, steadily, "and it is come to that, that I cannot 
wish him here longer in his misery and pain. Will you 
give me some paper, Willie, to write to my uncle ? I have 
not seen him for ten years— he will scarcely mind me — but 
he might be here by to-morrow night if he got my letter ; 
and by that time rll be by my lane, my lane." 

And Mary's eyes filled with abundant weeping, and her 
voice faltered ; but even in her grief and desolateness was 
neither spasm nor convulsion. The end was bitter when it 
came, in spite of long preparation, but her soul knew no 
angony. She was still collected, steady, sober-competent 
at once in body and mind. 

I offered eagerly to write myself. Mary said no, and 
took the pen from me quietly. Thus put aside, I looked on 
as usual. She wrote but a few lines, and when she had done 
that, gave me the letter to fold. Even then, Mary would 
not risk doing a thing which she could only do imperfectly. 
" Mind, it is to a stranger, Willie," she said, with a faint 
melancholy smile, as her eyes followed the motion of my 
fingers. like most people unaccustomed to correspond- 
ence, Mary attached no small importance to the external 
appearance of her letter. 

I myself was excited, hasty, and eager ; my fingers trem- 
bled while they folded, sealed and directed, and I ran with 
nervous hurry to get my hat. "Shall I go in with you, 
my dear?" asked my mother, for Mary had risen, ready to 
go away. 

"Willie has forgotten his great-coat," said Mary, "and 
maybe there is no such hurry ; I think i have heard the post 
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time was not till six. When it's after tea-time, Mrs. 
Mitchell — come and see me then — but I could not get 
things right for you now. No, you are not to come out 
without your tea. I can do very well, my lane." 

" What about my mother's tea when you are in distress, 
Mary," cried I, almost wildly, "she must not be left alone at 
such a dreadful time — mother" — 

But Mary inturrupted me. I could get nothing right 
when we are in such trouble, Come after six, Mrs. Mitchell 
— just when you are ready without any hurry — but I must 
go now." 

I went with her, carrying over my arm the great-coat 
which I was too much excited to put on, but I had to steady 
my hurried, irregular steps to the pace of Mary's. She 
walked quickly too, but without a trace of my nervous haste. 

She was so quiet, I could scarcely find anything to say to her, 
except, indeed, assurance that I myself would be back with- 
in an hour, and would not leave her, certainly should not 
leave the house or her immediate vicinity that night. 

" You are not to hurry, Willie," was Mary's answer, " you 
can walk to Moulisburgh in plenty time before the post 
goes away, and there is no haste coming home ; what good 
could come of sitting up but just wearying you f No, 
Willie, no, you're not to do useless things out of kindness, 
and maybe be ill or worn out yourself when your own work 
comes in. hand." 

I saw her into the desolate roadside house, where a faint 
candle flickering through the closed- blind, and the dusty 
afternoon twilight, marked the window of Dr. Burnet's room 
and just pausing to learn that he was still asleep, I went on 
at a rapid pace towards Moulisburgh, anxious, yet with a 
dead pain at my heart. Very true I would be useless sitting 
down stairs on a solemn watch in Mary's parlor, while she 
herself waited on the death-bed above ; but I thought it might 
have comforted her even then, to know my heart awake 
and near her, listening for every echo of her step and every 
accent of her voice. It did not, and there was kindness in 
Che wish to spare me unnecessary fatigue and trouble ; but 
with a desolate chill her words fell upon me — useless kind- 
aess — alas, that I should never be able for more than this ! 

Very true, too, that I had abundant time walking at the 
most quiet pace to reach Moulisburgh before the post hour; 
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and my steps did flag in a kind of silent despair for a few 
yards after leaving Dr. Burnet's house. But to walk delib- 
erately on such an errand, consoling myself with having 
plenty of time, was about as impossible as a flight through 
tbe air would have been ; by-and-bye my cheek began to 
flush, my pulse to quicken. Into the great breast of those 
gray clouds which drooped down out of the sky, heavily 
closing on the darkening country, I passed with a rapid 
step. The early darkness closed about me, the dry air blew 
its sharp atoms into my face. Slowly quivering down like 
minute white birds with fluttering breast and expanded 
wings, a few large snow-flakes trembled through the dusky 
twilight atmosphere, to which their chill white made so 
marked a contrast Through the few cottage windows I 
passed, I could see the household group sitting round the 
Are in homely comfort and leisure ; and throughout the 
long darkening way I scarcely met two passengers; 
universal silence and solitude lay upon the country — the 
wind was chill, the clouds heavy with a coming snow-storm, 
and something wildly melancholy and dismal in the night 
exaggerated the usual stillness of the Sabbath day* 

Coming, back, it was still more solemn and lonely — for 
now the darkness had . closed farther in — and the snow 
came fluttering passively against my cheek, and melted in 
my breast. Over head the rustling naked boughs seemed 
each of them possessed with a moaning, whispering unquiet 
spirit ; and now and then wailing shrieks rose among them 
as if they beheld somewhere dark down among the brush- 
wood and wintry ditches at their feet, deeds of cruel misery, 
which broke their quietness into a desperate horror. I had 
a death-bed before my eyes — the departure of a wild and 
broken heart present to my fancy — is it wonderful that my 
own heart leaped and started to every different tone of all 
these moans and sobs, And shrieks of wailing — and that to 
my perceptions, this night, so full of melancholy sound was 
full of conscious existence too, creatures that made their 
plaint with inarticulate sighings as they were able. Before 
me the clouds had risen like a dark curtain, printing in 
black outline, upon the unearthly paleness of the horizon 
behind, a ruined tower upon its height. I could have be- 
lieved in the Master Spirit, the great embodied Euin sitting 
apart and waiting for the sinner's death. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"I shall not obstruct you in anything ; you cannot find 
me in your way, Mary ; you shall have no trouble with me 
- — but i must wait here." 

There was a curve of annoyance on the brow of Mary. 

" This is no time for contention," she said, after a pause, 
" it would be greater kindness to go home and let me think 
you were getting proper rest, and in comfort — but I'll not 
say anything now, Willie — wait here since you will. Ill 
have a fire put on, and there are Borne books; and you 
might get a sleep in the arm-chair, and so feel the watch- 
ing much less ; your mother will not leave me either. You 
are very kind ; but, indeed it only gives me greater grief — 
I am not easier because you are in discomfort ; but sit down 
Willie — only you must bid me good night and let me go." 

I sat down — I bade her good-night-— and Mary went 
away. Not the shadow of death drooping over the house- 
not the heavy rush now and then of snow against the window 
like the wing of some passing night-hird or wandering spirit, 
explained the chill of deep depression which fell upon me. 
These alone might have brought awe and solemnity, but I 
was cold to the "very heart. ; 

The night went on— stow leaden gradual hours. The fire 
burned faintly beside me, the familiar furniture creeping 
far away into cold undisturbed corners, or looking with faint 
trembling reflection upon the dull red light, seemed like me, 
tranced in conscious waiting. Now and then stealthy foot- 
steps sounded on the floor overhead, and I was startled 
sometimes by a groan or loud exclamation wrung from the 
depth of the fevered sleep in which the* dying sufferer lay ; 
but without the heavy atmosphere was oppressed with a 
muffled stillness, and still like a dull spectral wing upon the 
window came the drift of descending snow. 
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The neighbor who had heartily and willingly offered her 
services in the earlier night was long ago* at rest under her 
own roof. My mother and Mary alone by the sick-bed, 
watch the sleeper in profound unbroken silence — and I held 
my vigil below. 

I had drawn the blind softly from the window. White 
and pallid, giving a certain cold unearthly light to the dim 
night air through which it glimmered, the snowy waste be- 
fore me looked like the face of death. There was still a 
pale line of sky upon the horizon, still the clear outline oi 
the old castles remaining tower — nothing else visible or 
audible of earth or heaven save the gleam of the universal 
whiteness underneath, and the dark drooping mass of cloud 
not yet half emptied of its burden. Going back to my seat 
by the fire, I looked out faintly upon the night, A little 
breath of cold which seemed to make no disturbance in the 
atmosphere round me, wandered like a spirit about my 
cheeks and hands. I felt it on my brow, but my hair was 
not stirred, and it penetrated like an arrow. My mind be- 
gan to brood over some pervading spiritual existence — some- 
thing unseen but present— cold, disembodied, keen as winter 
wind — and my soul shivered as my frame did. I became 
impotent and motionless through my whole being under the 
palsy of this dread chill and calm. 

But just then 1 heard a sudden start and rush above. A 
heavy dash upon the floor as of the sick man leaping from 
his bed, and then amid cries and sound of footsteps the jarr- 
ing noise of the suddenly opened window. Without a 
moment's pause I started up, and flew to Dr. Burnet's room. 
He was standing at the open window, a ghastly figure, shak- 
ing with convulsive tremblings while, Mary and my mother 
one at either hand, held him with a force which only des- 
peration could have given them. He struggled so, that it 
almost seemed to my excited fancy in that one rapid glance, 
that Mary's wrist would snap across like a wand under the 
contortion and pressure. I flew upon him almost in a fury, 
dashed down the window cruelly upon his hand, and drag- 
ged him into the centre of the room. In his time of strength 
Dr. Burnet could have prisoned me with one grasp of his 
strong arm — now his weakened frame was gigantic with the 
might of madness. I clung to him like a tiger — I was half 
mad too with excitement, frenzy, rage. I heard cries, 
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remonstrances, wild adjurations, and pleadings, the mingled 
voices of Mary and my mother as though I heard them 
not. I was not even sensible that their grasp restrained 
and burdened my ghost-like antagonist. I only knew they 
hindered me, as I shook them off blindly and dragged the pa- 
tient again towards his bed. 

How I did it I cannot tell, but I succeeded — and with a 
wild palpitation in every pulse, I forced him down upon the 
couch he had left. He was glaring at me with mad eyes — 
the look haunts me still — and raving on continually in a 
loud confused stream. I was conscious of an authority in 
my own voice, a strange threat and command in my ges- 
ture, as I held him sitting up upon his bed — and it seemed 
to awe the unhappy spirit as much as it startled myself. 
We were both " possessed," as in half embracing conflict 
we struggled with each other — he by the tormenting imps 
who avenged so direly his wasted life-time — I by some strong 
spirit, fit to hold the demon down. 

"I tell you they're there yet — every one of them," ex- 
claimed the Doctor furiously. " Would you bind me, curse 
you ! to the torture, and a hundred imps of darkness wait- 
ing, that seek no better sport. Satan, Belial, Moloch, a 
man might sit down with them ; but you see the little furies 
with the blue flames running among their hair, and licking 
the very bloodless cheeks of them, and the re# hot arrows 
in their hands. Away, I tell ye ! away ! am I to be killed 
— am I to be tormented — and my own very flesh and blood 
carrying a torturing devil on her shoulder when she pretends 
to help me ? Will you light on Mary ? will ye burn your 
mark on her ? Let me go till I dash him to the earth " 

And the unhappy man aimed a desperate blow at Mary's 
shoulder. She started back, but not without receiving 
the stroke in broken force. I did not turn to save her, but 
I grasped with a cry his waving arm in mine and shook him 
in fierce passion. Again he owned the restraint. 

" Ye can grip me? said the patient turning to me sud- 
denly, " you can hold me firm that once could have mas- 
tered a score like you ! Cannot ye sweep the room then 
of them ? I tell you there's no such cowards on the face of 
this earth, if ye turn on them with a stout heart. I see 
you've a young face — I see they're changed all into fairie? 
and dancing elves at the sight of you — that's their wile — 
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I saw them myself twenty yean ago like merry dancers, 
every one with its trick and prank and its look of merry 
mischief! Do you think I could believe there was ill in 
them ? but I see the imps of Satan now — I see them now I " 

And shaking his clenched hand, as he looked fiercely 
round him, Dr. Burnet half yielded to my coercing effort to 
lay him back upon the pillow. He was already half re- 
clining, resting on his elbow, when a sudden change came 
over his face, and putting my arm aside with a strength no 
longer mad and infuriated, he raised himself once more and 
feat erect upon the bed, bending forward as he seemed to 
trace with keen curiosity some one passing from the door to 
a remote corner of the apartment. So fixed and vivid was 
his gaze, and such an impression of reality was produced 
upon us by its eager watch, that we simultaneously turned 
to see who entered* The door was slightly quivering on 
its hinges with the wind, and with a shiver of dread my 
eyes followed the vacant line of air into the corner. Nothing 
but space and vacancy, and the blank atmosphere with its 
tingle of silence, was there, but when I turned again to see 
the rigid contracted lines of this absorbed face, the knitted 
brows, the eyes gleaming out with such a desperate intent- 
ness, an involuntary shudder came over me. Heaven knows 
what startling powers of vision may be withheld from or- 
dinary sight. Whatever was present to the tortured mind 
of this dying man, he saw it with his eyes. 

He had felt me tremble ; and with an unspeakable soft- 
ening of relief in those strained eyes, the patient turned them 
with a momentary glance on me. 

" Tou see him then, you see him ! " said the Doctor, in 
an eager whisper. " See you who it is, laddie ; the Master 
Fiend, the greatest of them all. It looks like a great cloak 
of sable, yon, he has upon his shoulder ; and have I seen 
a pale dark sky like that face — will he speak — or, think 
you, what can bring him here ? " 

And then I felt as he leaned back upon me, convulsive 
shiverings come upon the frame of the sufferer, and his eyes 
grew agonized in their gazing. 

" Neither a motion, nor a word — but look at me — look 
at me," said the Doctor, "oh, his eyes, his eyes, they burn 
into my soul ! My God 1 my God 1 what brings this terri- 
ble fiond to me 1 " 
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And breaking from my bold, he plucked at tbe curtains 
of the bed, and drew them close with a vehement wrench. 
A momentary calm came to his face as the veil fell between 
him and the fatal visitor whom no one saw but he — but in 
another second he was stealthily lifting the drapery, to cast 
another look of strange horror-stricken fascination towards 
the haunted spot. Then he fell back with a heavy groan 
and clasped his hands over his eyes. This movement too 
was but momentary — the fingers relaxed — the hollow strain 
of vision returned — and through the drawn curtain and the 
shading hands, you could see his soul writhing in its every 
faculty under the fixed and pitiless glare of these visionary 
eyes. He lay thus for soma time, motionless, bound as it 
seemed, and rigid under this terrible spell. Now and then 
he turned his bead away for a moment — the fascination, 
whatever it was, held him too strongly for escape. ' I my- 
self, still bending over him, followed his gaze with involun- 
tary sympathy. My whole frame had been quivering be- 
fore with the excitement and wild exertion by which 1 had 
subdued his frenzy ; now the moisture began to hang heavy 
upon my brow, my lips grew hot and dry, and shivers of 
intense agitation shot along all my nerves. I seemed to 
feel on my own shrinking heart the terrors of that great 
pitiless Eye. 

On the other side of the bed my mother stood looking on 
in silent horror. Near myself was Mary, very pale, but self- 
possessed and collected still; and I felt even now in tho 
extremity, that red flushes of shame for the exposure of her 
father's dreadful malady, came sometimes like a breath of 
fire over Mary's brow. 

After a considerable interval thus spent, Mary went to 
prepare some draught for the sufferer. In doing so, she 
stood directly between him and the spot to which his eye 
turned ; the candle upon the table threw a shadow of her 
figure upon the drawn curtain — I saw it fall upon Dr. Bur- 
net's eyes like a grateful, refreshing shade. The eyelids 
quivered with sudden relief— ^there came a gradual relax- 
ation to the rigid lines of his face— a long gaze followed, 
of half incredulous, half joyful anxiety, and then the worn- 
out nature sank into sudden prostration— the eyes closed, 
and a burst of feeble weeping came out of the tortured 
heart. 
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By this time, the dull gray dawn was slowly breaking 
upon the wide, universal glimmer of snow. The windows 
were clogged and burdened with miniature wreaths ; the 
sounds of early morning life rose muffled and faint to break 
our vigil, and Mary's serviceable neighbor sought admission 
below. My mother let her in, and Mary now ventured to 
leave the place where I had signed to her to remain, and 
extinguishing the feeble candle, admitted the pale and faint 
daylight into the sick room. The Doctor lay still, entirely 
worn out and exhausted with his eyes closed. He was 
quite quiet and manageable in his weakness — the delirium 
for the moment was gone. 

Mary said little to us as she went with us to the door — 
for I was now compelled to prepare for my walk to Edin- 
burgh, and my mother's interest, deep as it was in Mary, 
was not enough to induce ber to suffer my departure unre- 
freshed. We said good-morrow solemnly; but though 
Mary, I saw, had much ado to keep down her tears, her 
heart did not seem to melt to us with the tenderness where- 
with mine expanded towards her. I thought this very vigil, 
and my share in subduing our unhappy patient, should 
have endeared me to Mary, out there seemed, instead, a half 
alienation in her self-absorbed, preoccupied woe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was well that my duties in the office were mere af- 
fairs of routine, mechanical and unimportant. I was inno- 
cent of the irregularities and tendencies to dissipation so 
common among my fraternity, yet singularly enough my 
advancement seemed to lie under some weight of moral im- 
possibility. I got on from day to day after the same com- 
mon-place fashion— reported to be clever, known to be 
trustworthy, yet somehow never elevated into the regions 
of responsibility — never progressing into any natural ad- 
vancement. But on this particular Monday, it was well 
for me that I remained only Mr. Middleton's junior clerk. 

My mind was intensely self-occupied for the time, my 
faculties all blunted and deadened with past excitement, and 
with the unusual vigil. A hundred perplexities about Mary 
filled my troubled mind — could I venture — would she — on 
a kindred rashness to Jamie's — a mad, imprudent loving 
marriage of which good might come beyond our hoping. I 
thought of myself for a moment with involuntary self-ap- 
probation, which was not vanity — of how few personal wants 
I had, and how much devotion to those most dear to me. I 
was not vain, but I felt for a moment, with a little flush 
of confidence and hope, how little I would grudge labor or 
pain or weariness to gain an added comfort to my wife. 
True I had made the chance ; I had gained no additional 
step ; made no venture upon the future ; but it was not a 
false assurance in my own heart which convinced me that 
however I gained them, Mary should not want even such 
humble graces and luxuries as were consistent with her 
training and with mine, if she trusted herself to me. 

And with this belief undoubting and confident, conferring 
a little warmth upon the heart which could not choose but 
draw back with some chill and discouragement, when it 
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ventured to question what Mary would decide, I went to 
our lodgings hurriedly to warn Jamie and Sybil of the cir- 
cumstances which again called me to Ailieford, and set off 
for home without delay'. I could not afford the coach, and 
the roads were deep with snow ; ail fleeced and feathery, 
drooping now and then a chill tear-drop upon the hard 
beaten, snow path under them, the trees stretched their 
gaunt arms against the dim twilight-sky as I began my jour- 
ney? Then came the hollow roar of the sea, breaking 
strangely with the full tones which no frost could limit, 
upon the heavy atmosphere which muffled every lesser 
sound. Then the dark country road, from Moulisburgh, 
with the faint glow from a cottage window scantily scat- 
tered here and there for its sole enlightenment, and then 
upon the solitary wintry wayside I came to Dr. Burnet's 
house. 

Through the little garden I saw a soiled and beaten line 
of footsteps on the snow. Faint light was in the curtained 
window of his own room — light in the parlor below, cold 
and uncheerful ; I turned to the adjoining house, to ask, 
before I ventured to seek admittance there— and I was 
right in my instinctive certainty. He was dead. 

Then with awe and gravity I went to Mary's door. 
Mary's door — Mary's house — she was alone now in her 
dreary proprietor-ship ; my heart stirred restlessly within 
me, longing to be with her, to comfort her — yet I was held 
back by some strange restraint — after all, though I had a 
right to bestow my sympathy and regard, it might turn 
out other than acceptable to my betrothed. And this fear 
suddenly chafed me almost into anger ; I grew provoked 
and impatient at the thought. 

The door was opened for me by my mother. She ad- 
mitted me without surprise, and led me quietly into the va- 
cant parlor. I almost fancied my mother, under the grave 
looks which became the place and time, carried a little an- 
noyance and impatience too. 

" She took an hour or two's rest after it happened," said 
my mother, u and is wonderful well now, poor thing, and 
composed enough, considering. She's putting her own 
room in. order, for fear her uncle comes to night, and, in- 
deed, 1 wish he was here, for it's a dreary thing to see the 
lassie her lane with everything to think of herself. I hear 
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her on the stair, Willie. I'll just let her come in without 
saying you're here, for after a' that's come and gone, you 
two bairns should be one another's best comforters." 

And Mary came in by-and-bye, after my mother had left 
the room. The little start "with which she discovered me, 
melted immediately into a sudden burst of natural sorrow. 
How she might have been, had anything prepared her for 
seeing me, I cannot tell ; but as it was she held out both 
her hands with the unchecked natural impulse, cried, M oh, 
Willie, Willie !" with an appealing trustful tone which was 
very joy to me, and leaned on me as I sprang to her side 
with unreserved and confident affection. 

I put her in her own chair gently. I soothed her weep- 
ing as I could, and Mary wept long without restraint, her 
tears falling heavily on my hands, and her heart lightened 
with the overflow. Little said I except her name — little 
was there of comfort to say — it was well he was gone out 
of the life which held no more hope or possibility for him — 
but whither ? and we shrank from the question with dread 
and fear. 

I was kneeling beside her, supporting her, and her tears 
were flowing more quietly, when Mary started and lifted 
her head to listen to some sounds without. A vehicle drew 
up before the house, footsteps came quickly across the gar- 
den, and through the door, which my mother had already 
opened, we heard a strange voice ask for Dr. Burnet. Mary 
started up hurriedly, and put back her hair from her cheeks. 
u It will be my uncle,* she said, composing herself with an 
effort, u stay, Willie, stay, he had better see you here." 

For the first time, I became anxious about this uncle, who 
he was or what — for he had never been spoken of till this 
extremity came. The door opened abruptly ; the cold wind 
rushed into the room, making Mary shiver, and with it en- 
tered a strong, tall, vigorous man, with a purple glow upon 
his face, and the development of a Hercules in his frame. 
He caught the door with a swing of his long arm, as it was 
closing behind him, cast a single quick glance of discomfort 
round the room, and then curved his bushy eyebrows upon 
his niece as she stood before him. 

" Mary Burnet, I am glad to see you," said the new- 
comer, holding out his hand, " but I hear I am too late to 
see my brother." 
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These words were spoken gravely ; but much as if this 
brother had set out for America or Australia, and might be 
heard of conveniently again, "with no great harm done by 
missing him now ; but Mr* David Burnet expected his niece 
to cry, and patted her not unkindly on the shoulder, as she 
hastily wiped the tears from her eyes. 

" It's many a year now since John and I met last," he 
said with some feeling. "We did not part the best of 
friends then; but that's long past now; I have lost no 
time you see, Mary, in answering your letter, and am here 
now fully prepared to look after everything necessary. I 
should have been glad to have seen him, poor fellow 1 was 
he in a good frame at the last ! " 

More bitterly than before Mary wept, and her tears choked 
her voice — she could give no answer. 

" He went away in a sleep," interposed my mother, 
quickly " easy and quiet which was a good sign ; but Mary 
my dear, your uncle is chilled and wearied, off his journey, 
and you must compose yourself like a woman, and see to 
make him as comfortable as can be in the circumstances. 
She's a young thing, Mr. Burnet, to be left here lone in tfie 
world ; but Mary has sense far beyond her ^ears, if she had 
but the first shock past." 

a Ay," said Mr. Burnet, regarding my mother somewhat 
curiously, and turning a still more abrupt investigation upon 
me, " I have to make acquaintance with my niece yet, and 
— but I'm glad to see she has some friends." 

"I knew Mrs. Burnet when we were both young," said 
my mother, with some dignity, " and Mary has come about 
my house since ever the Doctor settled here. This is Wil- 
liam Mitchell, my son. If Mary and you have nothing 
more to say to each other, Willie, you'll be . better rested, 
and more comfortable at home, and if I am not at Ailieford 
within an hour, you can come back for me. The fire's 
burned low ; but the room will soon warm again. Sit 
down, Sir, and I'll send your bag up the stair. Such dis- 
tress in a house makes everything dreary, but it's easy mend- 
ing that." 

And, catching another discomfortable glance at the ex- 
piring fire, and round the chill dark room, from the new- 
comer's keen eye, I left my mother ministering to his com- 
fort. Without the parlor door, I met Mary, and w-** 
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comforted with her good-night. No more coldness or 
preoccupation was in Mary's face. The arrival of the 
stranger relative seemed only the more to throw her 
upon the sympathy of her old friends, and Mary had 
learned to know that she could not do without sympa- 
thy. She clung to me, almost detained me, and chill as 
the snow-laden atmosphere was without, I waited out my 
mother's hour, no farther removed from the walls that en- 
closed my poor Mary, than the few paces along the road 
which kept me within range of the lighted window. My 
mother staid longer than the hour, and when I received her 
under my escort at last, I was half frozen — a man of ice — 
but again I bade Mary good-night. 



1 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Ok the third day following, I attended Dr. Burnet's fune- 
ral. Our slow procession left his house at noon of a cold 
March day, full of chill sunshine, which only sufficed to 
melt the stained snow, and make the atmosphere humid 
with sudden thaw. In two hours all was over. We had 
laid him in the little church-yard at Moulishurgh, silently, 
with tearless eyes. The stranger stood at the head of the 
grave, sternly quiet and . composed. I gave no expression 
to the secret aclie and deep pity into my heart. The others 
had nothing but custom — the sobriety of appearance which 
they put on with their black coats and weepers, to honor 
Dr. Burnet's grave withal. And so we left him — left him 
where the wet, upturned soil clogged the damp grass- 
where the sunshine drew only a chill rain from the herbage 
it shone on — where all nature seemed to shiver to the heart 
under the ineffectual light. We left him in his ruin ' and 
death with the past to which he pertained, and we of the 
present went upon our way. 

When we left the church-yard, Mr. David Burnet sepa- 
rated himself with a little finesse from the other followers of 
the funeral, and strode away rapidly alone upon the Ailie- 
ford road. Well ! these two had been children once cradled 
in the same house — boy companions — brothers ; it might 
be that tender thoughts of this poor lost one, of whom all 
pronounced the dreadful sentence that " it was best," he 
should be gone, were touching chords long silent in his 
brother's heart. 

Andrew took me to his house with him, ere I was per- 
mitted to return. Andrew's house was in Bridge Street, of 
which Bell and Mitchell's respectable shop formed the cor- 
ner ; and there we found a comfortable little dinner await- 
ing us in a very comfortably furnished parlor. Yes, there 
was, after all, no inconsiderable difference between Chris- 
tina's little fortune, and the tocherless bridehood of poor 
Sybil Wood. 

" Andrew has to go to the shop; but you might sit awhile, 
Willie," said my little sister-in-law. " I want to ask you 
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about Mar j, and about Sibby, and ever bo many things ; 
and naebody ever has a chance now of seeing you in Mou- 
lisburgh. They'll a* be busy at Ailieford. Stay a wee 
while — I want to speak to you." 

And I stayed, though with reluctance while Andrew went 
away to the shop, and Christina sat down by the fireside 
with her seam, touching her baby's cradle now and then 
with her foot to keep the little sleeper still. Christina was 
twenty now, growing very sedate and matron-like, and took 
no small pains to show me how much she was mistress of 
her house, and what a careful, thrifty manager she was. 
Poor Utile Christina ! my heart glowed proudly when I saw 
my own Mary exercise the same thrifts and homely econo- 
mics — overflowed with a certain pathetic affection to Sybil 
in her limited housewifery, subdued and graceful, like some 
fallen queen ; but I only was roused to smile at Andrew's 
little, prosperous, plentifulwife, with all her stereotyped ap- 
pliances and conveniences, unknowing and nnfearing any 
state different from her own. Yet the. real good humor and 
kindliness were undeniable in Christina's comely face, all 
guiltless of care or anxiety as it was. 

"And what kind of a wife does Sibby make?" asked 
Christina, with a little laughter. " I thought she was far 

freater and grander than ever to take up with Andrew's 
rother ; for I'm sure, when I was married she looked down 
on me," 

" Poor Sibby ! " said I, " but she makes a very good wife, 
and is content with her fate, such as it is." 

Christina laughed again, half incredulously, with a slight 
unintentional detraction. Sibby was of the visionary class, 
which gets itself set down beforehand as incapable of good 
wives. 

a And what is MaTy to do," said my sister-in-law. " Is 
Hhe to go with her uncle, are you to take her into Edin- 
burgh ? But I doubt if Mary Burnet would be content to 
set up with Sibby Wood," and another little involuntary 
laugh of conscious prosperous superiority rang over Chris- 
tina's lip. 

" We have come to no decision," said I, briefly. I had 
scarcely thought before of the first of these alternatives— 
of Mary going with her uncle. The idea came upon me 
with a new pang, though indeed it was a natural idea. 
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"111 tell you what I think, Willie," said Christina, laying 
aside her work to look with some interest in my face. 
u Andrew says it would be very bad of you to give up your 
situation, because places are so ill to get ; but I think if 
you were just leaving Edinburgh and setting up a school 
here, you might do grand. There was auld Mr. Dudgeon ; 
he left three thousand pound among his three daughters 
when he died ; though, to be sure, he was a land surveyor 
too, and made something that way. But I'm sure I see no 
reason, Willie, why you shouldna do as well as him." 

u I'm not a good scholar," said I, hurriedly, but I began 
to grow a little excited. The idea was a very palatable one. 

44 There's your ain cousin, Peter Anderson, has five sons," 
said Christina, " and my. Uncle Alick has three, and Robejrt 
Grieve a great big family. Then there's little Robbie here, 
when he comes the length ; and plenty more that would be 
glad of a Moulisburgh man kent about the place instead 
of the new cripple Dominie in the parish school. And you 
could ay live on at Ailieford till you got a wife, Willie, and 
if she wasna far to seek, you ken — " 

" Yes, it all looks very fine," said I in well-pleased haste, 
and some excitement, " but what if there is no foundation, 
Christina, to carry it I'll not say what I might have been 
if I had made the most of the education 1 got, but as it is, I 
am not fit to be a schoolmaster ; I would need to teach my- 
self first" 

u And what's to hinder you ?" said Christina quickly. — 
" I'm sure you wouldua be the first that had done that ; then 
you see Mary Burnet could give the girls their afternoon's 
sewing grand, and you would come into a good income with 
very little trouble ; for you see, Willie, except the parish 
school, and Loretto Lodge where they keep boarders,.there's 
no a place for decent folks' bairns In all Moulisburgh." 

With great interest I paused and pondered, — not that the 
craft of schoolmaster attracted me as to my natural vocation. 
Far from that — for to tell the truth the very title Dominie 
conveyed ideas by no means dignified or flattering to my self- 
love ; but I had begun dimly to apprehend my own inca- 
pacity to breakthrough the daily office routine which bound 
me with a heavy bondage. What if I could make no chance, 
create no opportunity, and never reach to any higher end than 
the dreary ultimatum of mediocre clerkship ? One finds very 
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good things in this same mediocrity when sober old age con* 
tracts the horizon, and lessens the space of earthly hope ; but 
it has something very chill and full of discouragement to the 
imagination of twenty-two. 

Then the>e would be the thrifty country life — the means 
and opportunities of increase denied to townsfolks — among 
our own people too,, in the familiar places, which habit and 
association made dear to us. I felt the flush of hope come 
upon my face — Mary — would Mary but consent ? 

" And then besides, Willie," said the prudent Christina, 
u you might even take a boarder yourself if Mary was to keep 
the furniture, and I've heard of laddies at Loretto coming 
from England, or even farther away places than England, 
with a grand stipend paid for them, and glad to hear of a 
good house to put them in # I think you have a taking way 
with bairns yourself, Willie, and Mary Burnet should beat us 
all at managing the house if it's true what folk say ; and if 
you only got one at first, you might get more in time. I'm 
sure I would never grudge Andrew's friends prospering, nae 
mair than if they were my ain ; no, even if Mary Burnet was 
turning as grand a lady as Mrs. Dr. Dallas of Loretto, though 
I ken she would look down on me if she could, she's an up- 
setting thing in her real mind, for as much as you think of 
her now." 

"It is very kind of you, Christina," said I, " to plan for us 
so ; if anything should come of it, we'll say it's your doing, 
and even if it should only end in words, it will always please 
me to mind it. I thank you for the thought." 

" But I'm no seeking thanks," said Christina, becoming a 
little sh,y and timid as real feeling stole into her moistened 
eyes, "only I think it would be a dreary thing for you to see 
Mary Burnet away, and her engaged to you — and never any- 
body crossed my will you see, and I wouldna like to be dis- 
appointed myself; and besides all that, I would be real glad to 
see you do well, Willie !" 

I held out my hand to her with glistening eyes. Yes, in- 
deed, it was a very commonplace little mind, an undisturbed 
every-day heart — yet one found little diamond flashes throw- 
ing back the sunshine. Gladdened and softened, I went upon 
my way ; she was not like Sybil, our poor unappreciated 
lily, but my thoughts always brightened after that conversa- 
tion when they turned to my brother Andrew's wife. 
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Chill with the molten snow which ran in a hundred little 
rivulets, making channels for themselves on the black path* 
way, was the Ailieford road ; bat the sun by dint of steady 
shining had wakened a little warmth in the air, and trees 
and herbs were flashing and glimmering with a thousand dew- 
drops. With misty ponderings, with sudden leaps of dream- 
ing, I mused over Christina's plan. The first were of my 
own incapacity— of Mary 's doubtful willingness— of ways 
and means which seemed above my reach ; the last were vivid 
pictures of what might be — instant realizations of the school- 
room with its bare benches — of the little house somewhere 
in the outskirts of Moulisburgh where Mary could light the 
ruddy fire, and make radiant the- hearth of home. As I / 

mused, Mr. Middleton's office grew faint and dim behind me. { 
I saw in it nothing but the heavy disappointing process 
which fathers and mothers flatter their hearts withal, under 
the deluding title of " steady advancement" Steady ad- 
vancement ! something dependent solely on the gradual time 
which ripened a boy into a man, and then made the employ- 
er ashamed to offer to the gray-headed clerk the same income 
which he had given the youth ; and I had very soon made 
myself sure that no exertion of mine could accelerate the 
natural pace of events in the office — that nothing was possi- 
ble to me there, unless I purchased it by the heavy price of 
youth and my best years ; whereas here, at least, in this new 
scheme was an independent field where character and mind 
weighed for something ; and where there was failure and suc- 
cess distinctly before me, the decision to be accomplished by 
myself. 

I was not admitted then to an interview with Mary, but 
went home at once, with my mother, who had borne the or* 
phan company during the dreary hours which passed between 
the setting out of the funeral procession and Mr. Burnet's re- 
turn. We were to go there again in the evening, to hear 
the uncle's plans and intentions, by Mary's express desire; 
and in the meantime I poured into my mother's ears Chris- 
tina's scheme for us, and my own strong inclination to adopt 
it. In combating my mother's objections, I forgot my own, 
and grew an eager partizan where I had only been a cool de- 
liberator. My own incompetence, and all the other obstacles 
lying in the way vanished under this new effusion of heat 
and zeal — and as for the security of ray present employment 
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which uiy mother largely commented on, in contrast to the 
precariousness of this, I scouted the idea with infinite scorn. 
Secure ! whj my only bulwark was the will of Mr. Robert 
Middleton, and Mr. Robert Middleton might have a nephew 
from the country to-morrow ready for my place — such a 
nephew I had even heard of, I fancied — and where was my 
security then ? 

" Weal, weel, Willie, I'm no saying you should positively 
pass by an opening, even though it is in a new way, " said my 
mother at length in conclusion of the argument ; " only think 
well of it and be sure you're no deceived — and you can see 
at least what Mary says." 

I had already resolved on doing so ; and there was no hope 
of imprudence from Mary. The certainty of this half provok- 
ed, half satisfied me ; and I postponed the subject until the 
time for our interview came. 
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JHAPTER XXIII. 

About six o'clock we set oat again to keep our appoint- 
ment with Mary Burnet and her uncle. It was moon-light, 
dim and pallid, and the evening frost had congealed to 
crystal the streams of snow with which the sunshine had 
bathed our country roads. Here and there in the corner of 
a field remained a white patch, crisp and uncovered, glitter- 
ing ail over with minute sharp points of ice, and the chill 
night wind had arrested the droppings from the trees, and 
suspended them in rigid icicles from every projecting bough. 
But clear in the sky were the remote unsympathetic stars, 
looking on coldly and without concern at the struggling 
widowed moon. 

A little brighter is the light in the window of Mary Bur- 
net's parlor, and it strikes me strangely to find that there 
seems even a lightening of the atmosphere within. A good 
fire, ruddy and cheerful, burns in the grate ; the hearth by 
which I watched three nights ago glows with pure good or- 
der, and homelike comfort. Tea is. on the table waiting for 
us, and Mary in her black dress sits on the low chair by the 
fire, quietly sewing as usual, composed, and grave, and calm. 
Everything is over— the sufferer, suffering no longer, is be- 
yond the reach of either fear, or anxiety, or hope — and Mary's 
heart rests calmly in its grief, nor kills its peace with fancied 
evils. Enough of real sorrow has the orphan, scarcely wit- 
ting where to turn, or how to arrange her new solitary life ; 
but the agonies of imagination are not with Mary. She 
has been able to leave her father in his grave — to trust every 
thing to God. 

When she called him from above on our entrance, her 
uncle came. Mr. David Burnet was perfectly composed. 
His brother had passed-away entirely from hte horizon, and. 
it was impossible to guess now that the " poor John," once 
or twice mentioned in the course of the evening, was anything 
to the survivor. If his heart had been touched by the closing 
e cene, the emotion was past and gone hours ago. Decent 
composure and gravity in which neither true feeling nor the 
lack of it was at all conspicuous, marked the respeotable de- 
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meanor of Mr. David Burnet. He was not hurried nor 
impatient either ; but he was visibly anxious to have every 
thing settled and return home. 

And we gathered soberly about the spread table, and 
Mary in her grave and composed quietness, did not hesitate 
to take her usual place. Very soon an indifferent conver- 
sation began between my mother and Mr. Burnet. Mary 
scarcely spoke — I never — but there was little visible emo- 
tion among us; quietness, a somewhat subdued tone of 
voice, a composure of look and manner, but nothing more. 

In the meanwhile I myself burned with nervous impa- 
tience, terrified to hear a beginning to Mr. Burnet's state- 
ment of arrangements before I submitted my own projects 
to Mary. I had at last an opportunity of whispering to her 
how much I wished to see her alone, and Mary withdrew at 
once to wrap a shawl round her, and go out with me. We 
had no other way of conversing by ourselves. 

" Well, Willie ? " 

We had gone along the road for some distance in silence ; 
drearily the wind about us was whispering among the trees ; 
drearily the frozen channel by the road side threw back the 
sheen of the pale moon. At the foot of the descending 
path a cottage window burned with an intense glow into 
the night, a home-star warm and cheerful — it was the only 
sign of comfort between the frost-bound soil and the glitter- 
ing unsympathetic skies. 

" You're not to leave me, Mary !" asked I, hurriedly. 

Mary made no answer, and her hand neither tightened 
nor loosened its light hold upon my arm. 

" You may think me heartless, speaking so soon," contin- 
ued I, " but it is best to lose no time in these arrangements. 
We have all life and the future before us now — and we have 
our fate to make. It is best to decide on what it is to be at 
once — you think so, Mary ?" 

rt " I think so ; I have no choice, but must decide at once, 
whether I will or no," said Mary, "or else have my uncle to 
do it for me." 

But nothing which could give me the faintest clue to her 
own wish or purpose fell from Mary's lips. I was tanta- 
lized, impatient, hasty. 

44 1 came to tell you of a new project of my own," exclaim- 
ed I, hurriedly ; " but, Mary, I am entirely in tne dark — 
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you do not trust me— I cannot tell — 1 cannot gnus how 
your own inclination turns.* 1 

** Inclination has little to do with the like of us," said Mary, 
u we must do just what can be done, Willie ; that is all the 
length we can go." 

u What can be done if we could but manage for this once 
to see with the same eyes f " said I. " Now, Mary, hear my 
plan, and consider it. It is feasible, mind — I know that — so 
you must not condemn it as rash till you have fully heard 
it. Listen now." 

And I told her Christina's suggestion — my new project 
Mary heard me quietly to an end ; she was perverse to- 
night. 

" I see only risk in it and venturesomeness, Willie," she 
said at last " It is very good of you, no doubt, to think of 
giving up your situation, and trying such a new beginning 
for my sake — but, Willie, what you have is sure, and will 
get better, as you get older. Teachers are aye poor — they 
never get more than they can live on — and then they need 
to be aye studying and learning ; Willie, you're better as 
you are." 

" I am nothing as I am," said I, in half desperation, " and 
never will be, Mary, if you stand between me and this new 
chance. I will fail of both heart and hope. What am I to 
be in the office ! Ballantyne, the head clerk, is a man of 
forty; I never can either displace him or have reasonable 
chance of succeeding him. He is a very decent man too, 
and the father of a family. I would not hurt him if I could 
even for my own advancement and I see now that yonder 
there is no progress for me. I must do something else if I 
am to be an independent man." 

u I do not see how that should be," said Mary, slightly 
startled ; "folk think it a great thing to get their sons into 
offices in Edingburgh." 

" Folk are deceived," said L u Trust me, who know the 
chances better than you do, Mary, I can make no progress 
in Mr. Middleton's — with this plan I think I may — but 
Mary, the decision is in your hands — it is you who must 
determine my fate." 

There was a long silence — to me, filled with irritating 
suspense and uncertainty — to Mary, I fancy, full of delibera- 
tion. Tantalized and provoked by her steady silence, I 
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auickened my pace, and unconsciously hurried her along 
le frosty road. Drawing her shawl round her with a slight 
trembling, Mary yielded to my impatient impulse. We 
walked hastily up and down under the gaunt trees, all feebly 
glittering in the icy moonlight. Through the intense si- 
lence came no sound] than the deep baying of a watch-dog 
from some distant farm, or the crackle of dry boughs close 
at hand; and through the gloom shone the cottage light on 
one side, and Mary's own window on the other. Back 
and foward we went and came, over crashing ice, and under 
dreary trees — a strange place and time for* such a consulta- 
tion as ours* 

At last, waxing almost angry in my impatience, I again 
broke the silenee. 

" Mary — it must come to be a plain question between us 
— I am tormented with this suspense. Just now I have fifty 
pounds a-year, and all the chance of increase I ever had — 
will you make the experiment and try what we can do to- 
gether with that i You may trust me, Mary— when I can 
increase our living by any means, I will not spare work on 
it ; or, on the other hand, here is a new prospect, a reason- 
able chance ; there is risk in it but only such risk 43 there 
is in every beginning ; will you give me your sanction — 
your promise to try that ? Say something a least — let there 
be something before us, some future to look to Mary J I 
am ready to embrace almost anything — anything you are 
willing to share. Mary — Mary Burnet, tell me what yo 
will do i" 

" Willie, do not be angry ; for six months I will go with 
my uncle," said Mary, in her steady quiet voice. 

Man as I was, my first shock of vexation and disappoint- 
ment brought tears to my eyes — tears hot, bitter, and scald- 
ing. I could not pause to think of the prudencies and pro- 
prieties which influenced Mary, the points of necessary de- 
corum which were as weighty with her as with a duchess. 
I only felt myself cast back and repelled, my warmth 
chilled, my enthusiastic confidence opposed by the blank 
barrier of this passive resistance ; and petulant, irritated, 
disappointed, I scarcely could restrain myself. 

" You laid my father in his grave only this morning," 
said Mary, faltering momentarily. " It is true I am almost 
friendless, and have neither home nor means ; but I can 
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take care of myself, and keep myself too, for a time ; and 
he must have the proper respect, Willie, the proper time of 
mourning. My uncle offers to take me with him — I think 
I will go — and in the meantime you can give this better 
thought, and make your mind quietly. Think now if you 
were making a rash venture, and changing all your life just 
in a week or a day for me, how I would feel if you failed — 
I would have no comfort of my life, Willie." 

44 Ay, is it so ?" said I, " you would rather leave me than 
have a fantastic responsibility and the chance of a failure 
for your sake. You are too proud to let me fail for you, 
Mary. Well, well, let it be so. We cannot see this ques- 
tion with the same eyes, either. I think I could throw my- 
self into your fate, fearing no responsibility ; and after all 
we are both responsible for many things to each other ; but 
mayo* you think the hope deferred in a less trial than the 
chance of external failure* Mary, Mary I nothing in this 
world can keep you free of responsibility for me — never 
think it — you accepted it yon Ootober night — accepted 
risk and. venture, when you accepted the heart I could not 
keep from clinging to you ; and now it is changed — is it 
all changed ? " 

There was another pause. I saw Mary put up her hand 
to her cheek, and my own eyes were hot and full. 

44 Willie, there's no change," she said at last, "no change 
in me ; I had not time to think that— that you oared for 
me, Willie, and to be glad. I am glad yet to think of that 
— but when there's worldly things in hand, then comes pru- 
dence and thought Willie, and we must be canny-— folk in 
our little way — but I'm no changed in my heart." 

My tears fell now, two or three drops less bitter, and 
mingled with her own. I was subdued to her once again, 
and full of compunction for the pain I had added to her 
grief. Then everything was so true, so sensible — the petu- 
lant heart, indeed, might chafe and fret, and weary itself 
with inexpressible resistance to this wisdom which its in- 
stinct doubted; but judgment and reason always assented 
to Mary, and aftfer the first flash of impatient self-assertion, 
the heart by-and*bye, sore and unconvinced, blinded itself 
.and became silent too. 

44 You're no angry, Willie 1 " said Mary, gently; " Now 
I'll tell you what we can do. My uncle has a big family, 
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and plenty to do in his bouse. I know very well I'm handy 
enough to make them amends for six months' shelter — 
bo I never hesitate to take it, Willie. They'll no be very kind 
maybe — is that what you mean by starting? — but never 
mind, I'm no feared. My uncle takes me partly out of 
kindness, partly because it would be a shame for him to 
neglect me, partly because I can be of use at home. You 
see, Willie, 1 understand, and am not looking for more than 
I am likely to get ; and, for my part, I go with him for 
mixed reasons too. He is my nearest friend, and it is the 
proper refuge for me — it's right I should be away a while 
— it's right my own friends should own me — and as I said, 
I'm no feared but I can make them amends. So you see, 
Willie, it's only a bargain, and if they're no very good to 
me, I'll never heed, nor break my heart for every slight like 
poor Sibby in her aunt's. Six months is a good while ; 
you'll have time to think, and to prepare if you fix on this 
after all — and — what does your mother say, Willie ? " 

" Appro ves-," said I briefly. 

" Approves ! — does she, Willie ? And then you can write 
to me about it," said Mary, touching my arm with a more 
distinct pressure, " and take good thought yourself. I only 
want what's best for you ; for that is sure to be best for us 
both. And you're no angry, Willie ? — we we're not to part 
ill friends, and in e my lane in the world now." 

" Oh ! Mary ! Mary ! " I grasped her hand in a half pas- 
sion of loving dissatisfaction, uncertainty, reproof, u if you 
would only have more need of me, if you would only be less 
sensible, less sufficient for yourself i I believe I am a fool- 
ish fellow — not half so wise as you are ; but have some 
need of me, Mary Burnet — let me think you have some 
need of me!" 

" Whisht, Willie," said Mary, with a smile, " you're no 
to say that ; I have aye need of you. But now my uncle 
will be wearying, and so will your mother. I suppose you'll 
have to say something to him, Willie, and tell him about, 
your new plan— he'll like to hear." 

So we turned to the house, where my mother and Mr. 
Burnet were deep in consultation. Mary's sole property, 
the furniture, already had its fate sealed, and she made no 
objection. I, in my poor boyish romance, could not bear 
to dissociate from Mary's image the little chair and pretty 
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table which she had used so long, and they had already 
taken their permanent place in our imaginary establishment 
and my dreams. But Mary knew of tangible necessities 
close at hand and present, while our imaginary establish- 
ment had not caught her attention, even by my vivid pic* 
ture of it, too far away in the clouds of a future — which her 
nature did not tempt her to pry into — to be visible to the 
clear eyesight which beheld within its own limits so dis- 
tinctly and well. And I too saw with a moderate capacity 
and distinctness within my limits ; but alas for the shadowy 
range of possibilities which shut out the present from me! 

Mr. David Burnet heard my plan with attention, gave 
me very good advice, recommended study,. preparation, and 
the immediate use of all means of influence to prepare the 
good people of Moulisburgh for my projected school. The 
scheme was feasible to him, and he gave his counsel upon 
it like a sensible man. I was cheered and restored to my 
hopefulness ; henceforth the six months looked to me a 
very neeessary interval, and with quick contentment I 
solaced myself with contemplation of the end. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Next day Mr. David Burnet returned home. He was a 
Glasgow merchant, in himself sufficiently respectable and 
competent, though holding no great rank among the 
princely buyers and sellers of the western metropolis. A 
sensible man, tolerably well-educated, very well acquainted 
with the ordinary politics and topics of the day, he made 
a great impression on my mother. To her, his comfortable 
parental age — son of a merchant like himself — his good 
family, his modest means, good station ; and it was with 
no small satisfaction that my mother spoke to me of Mary's 
connections, their standing and elevation. My good mother 
had weakness on this point; and though she would have 
shrunk with the most sensitive pride from using these same 
connections as means of profit, she was still flattered by 
their dignity. Poor Sibby Wood was something of a 
mesalliance ; the comfortable family of Mr. Robert Bell 
were considerably below my mother's self-acquired level. 
She was very much content that I should neutralize the 
lowering influence by the superior standing of Mary's un- 
known friends. 

And Mary herself spent the following week at Ailieford 
while the sale went on, her old home was dismantled, and her 
father's affairs arranged. On the day of the sale, I had leave 
of absence from the office, and jealously watched through 
the hazy afternoon hours the proceedings of the auctioneer. 
My quarter day was newly past ; my share of our expenses 
transferred to Sibby ; and I was content to buy my Latin 
dictionary at second-hand, and to restrain still more straight- 
' ly my few and frugal expenses, for one purchase here. My 
very hand trembled with anxiety, when Mary's chair and 
Mary's table came under the hammer ; but Mary's table and 
Mary's chair were objects of supreme indifference to every- 
body but me, and with a beating heart I secured them, and 
found myself possessed of a kind of earnest of my future 
home. We laid them up in my old room at Ailieford, 
where I exhibited them joyously to my mother and Mary, 
receiving with almost childish delight their astonishment 
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and pleasure ; for the matter was a private matter unmen- 
tioned until its completion. And there they stood unused 
in my little chamber ; the spring sunshine brightened upon 
them day by day — pretty hostages for their absent mis- 
tress — gentle tongued assurances of my new home. 

On the next morning she was to leave us, and Dr. Bur- 
net's grave in the Moulisburgh churchyard had been ten- 
anted only a week ; yet our tea-table on that evening was 
anything but an uncheerful one. My mother laid aside her 
work, and Mary dropped hers on her knee — both were em- 
ployed in kindly labors for the behoof of Sibby. It was 
still daylight, and the radiance of the fire softened and mel- 
lowed the atmosphere of our little parlor. The light of the 
sunset was just stealing away from the green wall by the edge of 
the window ; without the breeze was rustling the wands of the 
white rose-bush against the panes once more, and the 
long grass waved on the little green, where Marget stood 
relieving it of the snow-white "bleaching" which had 
lain there all day under the sun. If the wind whistled 
somewhat shrilly about the outer walls, and twisted 
the linen round Marget's bare sturdy arms as she heaped 
it into her. basket it did us no harm* within ; and the light 
slanted away over the greening fields of spring— over loosen- 
ed horses, and ploughs stranded in the rich half turned soil, 
and ploughmen going home. Spring was in the air, chill 
but kindly — spring in the stir which awoke our hearts 
to the future; sorrow and grief, winterly care, and trou- 
ble, and despondency lay covered over like last week's 
snow, in gloomy hollows among the hills ; true, to-morrow's 
labors, partings, journeys lay before us as before all the 
world; but our hearts were braced and stirring, ready for 
that which was to come. 

" And you'll mind, Mary my dear " said my mother, " if 
your aunt should chance to be anything but kindly or 
yourself no like the place — you'll mind there's aye room 
for you at Ailieford." 

" No fear," said Mary ; " there must be something to put 
up with — there is in every place except the fairyland that 
Willie thinks of, Mrs. Mitchell ; but I'll no come back to 
trouble you in Ailieford — no till the autumn at least. My 
aunt will just be like other folk ; sometimes kind, likely, 
and sometimes ill-pleased ; but I'm not going to Glasgow to 
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lire like Willie's princess there. I'm no expecting to be 
very happy — just to wear through every day, neither very 
ill nor very well: I'll no be disappointed, Mrs. Mitchell — I 
look for nothing more than that." 

" And Willie's princess is a tragic lady ? you think she 
makes a great work about little thiugs," said I, half piqued, 
half pleased. " Well, Mary, wait till you come back again 
— then we'll see." 

" No ; I think Sibby was like Willie's princess," said Mary, 
with a smile. ' " Her heart was -half broken when her aunt 
was in an ill-humor, and I have seen Sibby uplifted with a 
little kindness, and nearly killed with a little trouble. I 
will take it' like a day's work, and never heed." 

" Poor Sibby, she has had her ain troubles since you were 
two lassies together," said my mother, u and a stout heart 
to them too— but it's my hope they're past now. Anyway, 
Mary, my woman, mind you're to put up with no oppression — 
neither slight, nor carelessness, nor keeping down — though 
I expect no such thing in a house where yoar uncle is the 
head — only it's aye the wife I'm feared for in cases like this : 
but you've aye a kindly home, if its's no so fine as Mrs. 
Burnet's, here with me — and come when you like, you're 
sure of a welcome." 

But Mary, as she thanked my mother, was still convinced 
of her own perfect ability to bear all that might have to be 
borne, and would have no abstract sympathy on the score 
of going among strangers. I should have been very well 
pleased to find her, in this case, somewhat given to take the 
matter tragically as tny heroine might have done ; but 
Mary would not be a heroine, and continued most obstinately 
cheerful and moderate in her estimate of the difficulties be- 
fore her. 

Next morning our changeful skies sent down a blast of win* 
try sleet, before which the young leaves and plants cowered 
like timid children. It was a late and hard spring following 
upon a mawkish, weeping, undecided winter; but disagreea- 
ble as it was, we had our hasty breakfast over very early, 
and started in the chill disconsolate dawn to walk in to 
Moulisburgh, to secure our places in the earliest coach. 
Mary's trunks had been fowarded the previous night, and 
now wrapped up, shawled and veiled my momer set out with 
her to see her away. I was almost glad that the thin, sharp, 
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blast of white half-frozen rain blew into our faces as we passed 
Dr. Burnet's deserted house; but Mary turned to look at it stead- 
ily — a grave look, in which there was both solemnity and 
emotion — an unspoken farewell — and yet in that one glance 
she had time to remember the broken pane with which 
some urchin had relieved the blank of the parlor window. 
Mary ! Mary ! yon never knew how you tantalized and pro- 
voked, and kept in a perpetual ferment, the romance and 
ideal glory which were so fain to make fair garments for 
your image in your boy lover's heart ! 

Dreary was the sea, rushing with its low white curl of 
foam on the rocks — dreary the white blast of sleet pouring 
down upon its waves — and melancholy the road, which this 
same white blinding sleet cleared of all passengers, charging 
along its whole breadth like a remorseless impassible dra- 
goon, impervious alike to flattery and force. Neither riot 
nor insurrection of modern days could have stood against 
that sweeping charge of hail. In the very streets of Edin- 
burgh inevitable undelayable traffic cowered before it, flying 
under an umbrella, with clinging skirts, and bowed head ; 
and down it came behind us, along the level length of 
Princes Street, sweeping us before its might and clearing, 
as with a visible desolation, the broad deserted pavement, 
were only the hailstone clanked instead of footsteps. Cold 
and cheerless, we made our way to the miserable chill canal 
by which Mary was to travel Lamentations over her 
would not dry her wet outer garments, or give warmth to her 
benumbed fingers ; we had to see her safely into the little 
cabin, and leave her there for her ten hours' journey, to so- 
lace herself as she best might. A basket, which had trav- 
elled from Ailieford in my mother's hand, changed owners 
when we got so far, and was found to contain my mother's own 
particular " snow boots." warm, and dry, and comfortable, 
over and above the biscuits and sandwiches which it profess- 
ed to bear, and with this, all the external comfort we could 
supply, we bade Mary farewell, and stood drearily under our 
umbrella, watching the boat steal away along the languid 
tide, to which the constant commotion of the falling bail 
gave some semblance of life. Then we turned back, no easy 
matter, and I hurried with my mother to the foot of the 
stair where our lodgings were, and hurried bacs again to 
the office — not soon enough to escape a warning shake of 
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the head, and half-muttered reproof from Mr. Ballantyne, the 
chief clerk in our little counting-house, but insufficient time 
for the business of the day. 

And spite of all discomforts, spite of the sweeping hail 
and cheerless sky, which x>f themselves would have sunk a 
less steady temper into despondency, Mary had gone away 
with a cheerful face, and sober, unenthusiastic expectations, 
very little likely, as she herself said, to encounter great disap- 
pointment. She was gone ; no more hope of a Sabbath 
evening interview to lighten the week, or of a little service 
to be rendered her, or watch to be held under her window. 
Mary never knew, indeed, at any time, of these little secret 
outbusts of boyish devotion. I had an unacknowledged 
certainty that she would not be likely to appreciate them, 
and might have prosaic ideas of taking colds and coughs, 
no particular inclination to watch herself, and give her ro- 
mantic adorer a glimpse from the lattice of his lady ; so I 
had my sentimental pleasure to myself. But Mary was gone 
— the fact returned upon me as I mused over my book* 
keeping — and here there interposed a blank wedge of so 
many weeks and months between us, in which, if ever, cer- 
tain things fell to be done. u Thraking better of it," was a 
gift which no good genius had ever conferred on me. De- 
liberation was not in my way, and my best chance of a wise 
conclusion was to leap at it and endeavor to do the thing 
which a greater amount of forethought and calculation 
might possibly show to be more prudent than I dreamed of; 
but prudence was not a natural faculty of mine. I could 
apprehend things vividly, decide on them rapidly when oc- 
casion served, especially if they had the charm of novelty 
and fell in with the inclination of the moment ; but u to 
think well of it," or weigh it wisely, was an impracticable 
operation. My plan itself must have slipped out of my hands 
altogether in the maze of bewilderment to which this delib- 
eration could not fail to lead ; so I did not think well of it. 
I accepted it as a thing fixed on and certain, and proceeded 
to realize it in imagination, resolved to lose not a single 
evening in preparing for its new offices and duties. 

Yes, I had bought a second-hand Latin Dictionary, had 
sought out with much pains and care, sundry Rudiments 
and Delectuses ruefully familiar of old, and had already done 
a little at my schoolboy Virgil with some enthusiasm and energy 
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I was not indolent ; and sitting at the hushed table where 
Jamie and his young wife talked with subdued voices not to 
disturb me, was very far from unpleasant. I went home 
with a quickened step and buoyant resolution. I had much 
to do — my own desultory information to bring into working 
order, my old schoolboy knowledge to burnish up and lead 
back to necessary system and form, my miscellaneous ac- 
quirements to make inventory of and bring into proper trim 
for use ; much to do, work that would leave no spare margin 
of this six months of evenings ; and I went home with great 
spirit and energy, longing to begin. 

A little wailing voice struck me aghast as I opened the 
door of our sitting room. Sibby was invisible, and voices 
of womankind sounded from within the closed door of my 
own chamber. Alas for my first night's study I for Jamie,, 
half-laughing, half-crying, stood by the table, contemplating 
in my mother's triumphant arms, the owner of the little 
peevish voice. My niece Elizabeth! you had been born 
that day ! 

My Latin Dictionary had been laid at my mother's feet 
for a foot-stool — it was an immense thick quarto, worthy its 
position — my other books were all overturned and scattered, 
and a hum of womanish voiees made an end to the hush 
which my studies demanded ; nevertheless, magnanimous 
placable, I straightway became as unsteady as my brother, 
and laughed low tearful laughs over the little one, and was 
amazed and disconcerted, pleased and fluttered, and em- 
barrassed more than I can tell. 

For that night there was no study to be thought of ; and 
by-and-bye my mother advised us, " like good laddies, to 
gang and take a walk and be out of the way." Very sub- 
missively we two useless persons, who could not flatter our- 
selves on being of the least service in the emergency, obeyed ; 
and Jamie — our Jamie, my young, thoughtless brother — 
poured into my heart his half-weeping, half-articulate emo- 
tion, his broken incredulous joy, his enthusiastic resolutions 
to do everything man could do for Sibby and her little bairn. 
Her little bairn ! he spoke of it as something sacred, holy, 
a gift out of heaven to his young gentle wife. He scarcely 
seemed to dare appropriating this little precious mysterious 
creature to himself. 

Once before the full flood-tide of Jamie's emotion had 
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come into my heart. Something hallowing and sanctifying 
now had faUen upon his joy — and he was to do— oh, the 
grand devoted, self-sacrificing things our Jamie was to do I 
— the heroic love which was to throw its strong arms under 
th<j mother and the child and carry them up into a very 
paradise of tenderness and sunshine and joy. The streets 
were gleaming dark and wet, as we went along the pave- 
ment, scarcely conscious of the soil we trode on — for never 
did worshipper believe in his saint more thoroughly than 
my simple faith rested on Jamie* and never rapt enthusiast 
was more secure of the reality of his ecstasies and visions 
than was my brother's heart of its own entire sincerity and 
truth. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

For the ensuing week my books remained well-nigh 
useless ; and still my mother, throned in the arm-chair, used 
Ainsworth's Dictionary for her foot-stool ; and still my Vir- 
gil, my Gradus, my Rudiments, were lost in bewildering 
heaps of muslin, crowned with little delicate caps not big 
enough for my hand, smothered in shawls and wrappings for 
the important stranger whose claims to attention threw all 
others in the shade. I think Jamie's half confused ecstasy of 
humble adoration lasted out the seven days — my excite- 
ment of wonder and bewildered pleasure fully did, I know 
and at the end of the week, when I came in to tea as usual, 
Sybil herself had re-appeared, and somewhat pale, somewhat 
languid, sat among a heap of cushions in the arm-chair, 
with her baby on her knee. She had been wrapped in a 
long white gown, a tartan shawl of light colors, fresh pink 
and blue and white, and had a little wifely cap covering her 
beautiful hair. Smiles of calm reposing joy were on the 
delicately tinted lip, which I had never observed to be so 
finely formed before, and the large deep blue eyes, veiled 
under their soft eyelids, watched over the tiny face on Sybi's 
knee with a depth of unspeakable emotion which touched 
me to the heart. Yes, the gift had come to her out of the 
benign and gracious heavens — and lay here, tranced and si- 
lent, within the close hold of her embrace. A better world 
than her old fairyland of possibility and hope — :a real world, 
^another undeveloped fate, before which lay every glorioas 
chance that ever had brightened Sybil's dreams — and her 
very breath came hushed and with a check of awe upon the 
soft brow of her new-born child. 

By this time Mary had written me her first letter — no 
small event, though on the first shock of the matter a slight- 
ly disappointing one — yet Mary's reserve and sober gravity 
became her — and I had been trained to look for the shame- 
facedness which ventured on no audible or visible approach 
towards the passionate — and it took only a few days tc 
satisfy me with the letter of Mary. 
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« My dear Willie, 

" I got through by the canal quite safe, though being 
such a bad day, there was little pleasure in the journey 
but I looked out at every town and country place we came 
to, and saw as much of the road as I could. In the second 
boat, for we had no change at Falkirk, I got a book, and 
was very comfortable, considering, till we came to Port Dun- 
das. It was nine at night when the boat stopped — raining, 
and cold and dreary — and just a lamp here and there to 
show how black the night was, and the wet flags on the 
canal bank, and the little wooden office, dripping with rain, 
that stood close by. But I kept up a good heart, and 
gathered my things together, and looked round for some- 
body waiting — and so there was, my uncle himself, which 
was a great consolation. Then we nad a walk of about a 
mile and a half to my uncle's house which is up one stair, 
a good house, in a very good street. There are six of the 
family — the eldest son about ages with you ; then Jeanie, 
who i9 eighteen ; then David^" fifteen, and all the rest bairns. 
I see nothing to make me change my opinion that they 
would just be like other folk — and no doubt they have their 
tempers and their faults like the rest of us — and I can see 
already I have not to come to your fairyland ; but my aunt 
is good to them, and seems to be a sensible woman, and to 
have a proper respect for herself, which is sure to keep her 
from being ill to me. The three youngest are all girls, and 
Jeanie is getting a fine education, and so is a little handless 
in the house — so I am sure to have plenty to do, which 
comforts me. 

" But there are two servants, and a very well furnished 
ho*use, dining-room and drawing-room, and my uncle seems 
a comfortable man even better off in the world than I ex- 
pected. His son John is in the office with him, and they 
have besides a young clerk, like what you were when you 
went into Edinburgh first. I would not wonder — for I have 
been noticing what they say about this lad, and about busi- 
ness things generally — if you were right in your own notion 
of having little chance of rising in the office — for you are 
never likely to be a keen business man like what they speak 
of here — and now I come to think of it, a quiet life in Mou- 
lisburgh, and your books, and your teaching are liker you 
a great deal. Not being very well acquainted yet, and my 
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aunt baying enough to do looking after the house, I get 
plenty time to think when I am busy at my seam. You 
well say I was always used to that; but then for this long 
time I have had other things to think about than either my- 
self or you ; now that is all past, and I ean give my mind 
to it. I think your own notion is very good, and that you 
should do all you can for it — no doubt it is a risk — and risk 
is a thing that always troubles me ; but we cannot help it, 
and there can come no good of speaking, so I have made up 
my mind to your plan, and am very well content 

" Tell your mother I am very well and comfortable, and al- 
ways thankful when I mind of her, so kind as she was to me 
— and say I am very glad to hear about Sibby, and would 
like to see the baby ; I maybe will some day, by the time it's 
six months old. I will write next week if I hear from you 
in the meantime, and hope you will be well and keep a 
good heart, and be cheerful and content, as I am. Dear 
Willie, fare you well, 

" Your's affectionately. 

*• Mary Burnet," 

I thought there was something like a shy melting into ten- 
derness in these last words, and I lingered over them till my 
imagination gave them life, and dear Willie, fare you well, stole 
in upon my heart many a time like a glimpse of sunshine. 
Yet my letter was not much like what people call a love-letter 
— so very sober and literal, and matter-of-fact. Well — but 
my own pang of secret disappointment very soon gave way 
to cheerful satisfaction. Mary was not given to speeches of 
sentiment ; and I felt that she would have spoken to me just 
as she wrote. 

The tropes and the fervors, the half meditative fancies 
which come in upon the heart of young love, with all their 
host of sweet similitudes, their bits of unconscious poetizing, 
their wrapt and absorbed abstraction, were for me to use. 
But I never knew what Mary thought of my letters — 
strange, warm, enthusiastic, boyish outpourings as they were. 

So we again returned to the quiet tenor of our life. 
Many a growl of dissatisfaction had reached us from Ailie- 
ford during the week of close and kindly nursing which my 
mother had bestowed upon Sybil. Still more unsentimental 
than Mary — ashamed himself to utter a word more affection? 
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ate than usual, or receiving such when addressed to him with 
a half contemptuous " humph" and extremely apt to grum- 
ble and find fault, and lay a perpetual burden of failings at 
the door of " your mother," — my father still could not live 
without her — and was wretched when she left him for a day, 
" 111 to hae and waur to want " said my mother, shaking her 
head, as she received call after call to return, and at last 
Sybil was sufficiently strong to be trusted to herself, and my* 
mother went back to Ailieford, leaving us to fall into our for- 
mer routine, and resume our suspended habitudes. I myself 
by dint of purchasing a footstool covered with resplendent 
carpeting, rescued my " Ainsworth" from its lowly place, and 
the long streaming skirts of muslin, the little caps and wrap- 
pers, began to grow familiar with their local habitation, and 
find for themselves a regular and legitimate place. My 
" Gradus" and my "Virgil" found room again upon the clear- 
ed table — the baby, early impressed with a reverence for 
learning, restrained its small voice at night ; Sybil sat working 
after her former fashion ; Jamie dallied with a book as of 
old — and only the wicker cradle in the warm corner, with 
its small inhabitant lost in slumber, changed the aspect of 
our familiar room. 
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CHARTER XXVL 

« 

" WixxiE,"said Sibby, with a little shyness and hesitation, 
looking up from her work as I sat beside her with my books, 
busy at mine, " do you mean to take a house at Moulisburgh 
at the term !" 

" I think so, Sibby," said I ; and in my tarn I looked up 
with a flush of sudden pleasure. 

Sybil's brow was curred and grave with thought ; and just 
pausing to touch the cradle, which swayed softly by her side, 
she took a few deliberate stitches, and resumed : 

" We're coming into more expense, Willie. Could any- 
thing be done,do you think, to help Jamie to a better place f 
I know he would be very willing to do anything himself t 
but then, somebody must advise and help him. What can 
we do, think you, Willie ? n 

I closed u Ainaworth," heavy as he was, upon my fingers, 
and looked up with grave consideration — at the first question 
I could do nothing more. 

" You see, forty pounds is very little," said Sybil, stooping 
with her new maternal grace and tenderness over the sleep- 
ing infant; "and though we might just keep one room 
when you left us, Willie, I am feared it would be very hard 
to make Jamie's income do. Do you think he's old enough, 
or good enough at business 9 for you see we must do some- 
thing for the bairn ; and maybe," added Sybil, with a slight 
blush, shaking back the hair which shaded her brow, M may- 
be, to get a little higher up in t^e world." 

And again the young mother cast an anxious, lingering 
look at the cradle. Yes, there it lay — the small, unconscious 
inheritor of all her own unrealized dreams — the little being 
before whom still lay all the fairy chances of fortune — to 
whom everything was possible ; and Sybil had already trans- 
ferred to it all her own vague, visionary girlish hopes. 

" I think Jamie is quite fit for a better place," said I, 
" and we have been thinking of it ever since — we should take 
more decided steps now, that is very true. By-the-bye, 
Sibby, if nothing better turned up, Jamie might even go to 
Mr. Middlemen's in place of me." 
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Sibby slightly shook her head : it was only an increase of 
ten pounds a year. 

Just then, Jamie, who had been kept late at business, 
came in, and there ensued a little stir of preparation for tea. 
When my books were cleared off the table, the cups filled, 
and ourselves occupied with our homely meal, Jamie left 
the cradle, over which he too had been bending, to seize upon 
my newly cut bread-and-butter, and announce to us with 
a little flush and excitement, the news of bis day. 

" Donald Clerk has had a legacy left him," said Jamie ; 
" a house in the country, and a very pretty sum in the 
bank. I wonder why. these good things always fall to the 
lot of folk who are in no need of them. But, Sibby, this 
may throw something in our way. He was saying to-day 
he would retire. Donald begins to grow an old man, Willie, 
and he'll need a manager for the warehouse ; now I don't 
see anybody that would suit him so well as me," 

u Nor I — you should apply at once," said I, quickly. 

" Man, he's such a grim fellow !" said Jamie, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. " Then he's been accustomed for so long a 
time to think me a bay. I wish somebody else could speak 
to him first ; but nobody cares to encounter Donald Clerk." 

" Could I V ' said Sibby, her color rising. 

" You ?" Jamie looked with a slight blush and happy 
smile at his young wife. He was very proud of her, and 
with good leason. Graceful and stately as Sybil had always 
been she had lately acquired a gracious, gentle dignity, very 
singular and unusual, as if her whole nature softened and ex- 
panded, feeling its legitimate outlet — its possible fulfilment 
in this child. 

" You ! what would Donald say to her, think you, Willie V 9 
said Jamie with proud exulting laughter. "Grim Donald 
Clerk, wifeless and loveless, what would he say to Sibby ! 
would she throw glamor in his e'en ?" 

." Or maybe get herself wounded by his course Norland 
tongue," said I, jealous over her sanctity, and less inclined 
than Jamie to exhibit his prize. " Both might happen, it 
is true ; but I would not have Donald Clerk charmed into 
granting you the situation at the risk of wounding Sibby. 
No — where she goes, she must be safe from rudeness, and 
Donald would .be *ude to an angel." 

" Willie begins to pay compliments," said Jamie, laugh. 
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ing, " and neither Sibby nor the angel would be quite at 
home in the warehouse ; but if she should not go 9 Willie, 
who can?" 

u We can," said I. il I will get an hour to-morrow, if 
you like and I am not afraid to face Donald Clerk." 

44 It was Willie too that spoke to him first," said Sibby, 
slightly blushing at her own clear recollection of Jamie's 
boyish confidences. " To be a manager would be a grand 
thing, would it not ? and I'm turning greedy. Be you good 
laddies, as your mother says, and dinna lose time. I'll lift 
the dictionary myself, Willie; and you'll see what grand 
ladies Mary and me will be, when she's Mrs. Mitchell of 
Loretto, with a houseful of rich scholars, and I'm spending 
all Jamie's great income an Edinburgh merchant's wife — 
you'll Just gee Willie !" 

Much rejoiced was I to anticipate seeing ; and we scarcely 
got settled again that night — for Jamie had new particulars 
about Donald Clerk's retirement to communicate — and Sibby 
rose into a little unwonted liveliness and exhilaration, imag- 
ining the magnificences that might follow if Jamie really 
succeeded in getting this elevation. Then it might be possi- 
ble to descend two flats, perhaps, or to remove boldly into 
the new town — to have two rooms for themselves alone, with 
sundry splendid imaginations of furniture — for such were 
Sybil's flights of romantic anticipation now. 

The next morning, windy, dusty, bleak and cold, true to 
the old character of the borrowing days, awoke us to a little 
excitement Jamie, with all the boy's careless defiance of the 
growls of Donald Clerk, had a boy's natural avoidance too, 
of direct encounter with the warehouse bear. I who had 
never done anything important without little tremors of 
anxiety, hopes and fears — I dare say quite contemptible to 
sturdier tempera — was considerably absorbed with premedi- 
tation of what to say, and how to conciliate the favor of 
the ungracious Aberdonion — while Sybil contemplated us 
both with a little envy, and a very strong evident impul- 
sion to take the matter out of our hands, in the secure cer- 
tainty, so strong with all impetuous people, of accomplishing 
the coup de main with greater force herself. 

Without being aware of it, and entirely without purpose 
in the matter, we had all risen earlier than usual — and the 
additional half hour spent over breakfast was full of all man- 
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ner of suggestions. Bat only Sybil and I were quite serious 
and earnest oyer this important step. Jamie continually 
ran aside into little bursts of laughter, into jokes and amused 
anticipations — he to be manager of Donald Clerk's ware- 
house — he whom Donald Clerk had scolded so often 

— who had disturbed so many barrels and packages 

— made such havoc among bills and paper* — scrambled 
in and out of so many scrapes and misadventures-— 
he to be head of the establishment, supreme over the 
new boy and the porters! Jamie laughed aloud with 
incredulous mirth. 

And at eleven o'clock I left Mr. Middleton's office, and 
with an accelerated puke and quickened step took my way 
towards the premises of Clerk and Fleck. The dusty bleak 
wind swept along the broad pavement of Princes Street, 
sharp upon the faces it met, with its tittle spikes and pointed 
atoms of the March dust which might ransom kings — and 
an involuntary dry begriming came upon the face of royal 
Edinburgh — and to the cheeks of the lieges, errant in the 
windy streets. The warehouse of Messrs. Clerk and Fleck 
was not unlike the one in which myself began my mercantile 
novitiate ; a great earthen floored, chill cellar below, to which 
some steps descended — as many up from the street, another 
large apartment, with a great heavy .desk at the windows, 
a little den railed off in one corner, and the remaining space 
full of a wilderness of packed hams and cheeses, of vacant 
mate and straw, of fragrant barrels filled and empty, and 
boxes of miscellaneous gear. Well I knew the stance op- 
posite the largest window, scribbled and covered with many 
a J. M. to testify its boyish tenantcy, which was Jamie's 
place— -and Donald himself sat throned behind the faded 
green curtains of the little den. 

When I entered Jamie put down somewhat nervously a 
bundle of invoices, and leaped from his stool with some 
excitement The red grizzled head, now considerably grayer 
than of old, looked out with keen investigation from behind 
the little railing ; but only a muttered " humph, 9 ' and " some 
mair of that plaguit caliant's friends," testified the conscious- 
ness of Donald Clerk. 

We lingered a moment in whispering hesitation ; then, not 
without a tremor, Jamie advanced, and knocked a faltering 
knock si the little railed door which shut in {he den. From 
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depths, the grizzled head made abrupt appearance again. 

"Weel, laddie, what ails ye now ?" 

And to my surprise the tones of Donald Clerk had a half- 
annoyed, half derisive gentleness, entirely out of character 
with their usual growl. Yes, so it was — so steady, Well- 
doing, slow-paced and respectable, Donald might have preserv- 
ed his gruffness — but our wild Jamie, reckless and joyous, 
with his gaiety, his blunders, his mischances serious and comic 
had found out for this man that somewhere in his dusty bosom, 
a heart was beating still. Nothing knew Jamie of his pow- 
er^ — but Donald's tone betrayed the truth to me. 

" My brother, Sir, come to speak to you," said Jamie. 

** Ay, is this you ! " said Donald, sharply " and what's 
your will, my man, with me f Speak out, Fve little time to 
spare" 

There was space for no preface, neither had my wandering 
wits found anything at all practicable to give a formal intro- 
duction to the subject — so I made the plunge. 

tt Jamie says, Sir, you're likely to want a manager — " but? 
I got no farther. 

"How on earth does Jamie ken ? am I like a donnert auld 
fule think ye, to gie up my concerns to another man's 
hands ! Od, I would just like to try on a bit guid dry moor- 
land what pith I have in my arm ! Do you think ony twa 
of you southland brats would make a handful for me ?" 

And Donald laid a bony, gnarled hand, knotted with 
veins, hard and furrowed like a piece of oak, on the top of 
his railing, grasping the frail bar with a strength which 
could have snapt it like a wand. 

" But I mean no derogation to your vigor, Mr. Clerk," 
said I, with a half smile, for my heart warmed to him whose 
heart had warmed unawares to our Jamie. " I am not brave 
enough to wish to test it ; but Jamie said, or Jamie thought, 
you wanted a manager inspite of that." 

" And your wisdom was for recommending me to some- 
body," said Donald, " maybe yoursel, Mr. Gentleman Willie? 
— though Jamie should have better wit than to try a quiet 
callant in the road of me." 

" Fo" said I, " Jamie's turning a good age himself, and 
has a house to keep ; besides, he's been long in the warehouse 
and knows the business; we were thinking you might make him 
manager, Mr. Clerk." 
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Donald shook himself vigorously, like a rough pony, and 
startled the echoes w : th a long " whew". Then he took 
Jamie by the shoulder, griping him between his brown finger 
and thumb and drew him close. to the jailing to examine 
him, with grim derision. 

" He's coming to a good age is he ? faither to a bairn, 
and bread-winner to a wife ; and a crouse crawer in his ain 
barnyard, I'll wager, garring his neighbors stand about. Do 
you hear me, bantam ? is this a' your ain assurance and 
conceit, or is't made up with your gentleman brother ? 
Dash't you ! no a curve in your lassie cheeks, and setting 
up to manage my business — a laddie that's been among my 
hands this half-dozen a year ; and you're fit to take charge 
of the warehouse, are ye f another like thing, my braw lad, 
from taking a wife." 

But Jamie only laughed. I, looking on in my wisdom, 
felt he could have made no better reply. 

44 Besides," added Donald, looking at me, " he's a weird- 
less vagabone — he kens what I think of him — not a decent, 
steady laddie, keeping the main chance in his e'e, but a 
wild scape-grace of a fule, rinning after every will o' the wisp 
that crosses his road. Haud your peace, the twa o' ye ! 
Wha's to ken the. nature of him, unless it's me ? Never an 
hour out of mischief, friends wild as himsel, days of unthrift, 
nights of pleasure — is that the way for a man to gather 
and come to substance, think ye ? and am I to give the 
charge of my goods to a callant with naething in his head 
but fun and mischief, that never gies a thought either to 
win or keep his ain ? " 

44 But many a man is wise for other folk that is not wise 
for himself," said I, sententiously. 

Donald put out another finger and thumb towards me, 
took me like a pinch of snuff, and dragged me also towards 
the light. The half-amused, deriding expression continued 
on his face — we two youths were playthings to Donald 
Clerk. 

I did not feel the comparison very favorable ; standing 
side by side with Jamie, the partiality needed to be all in 
ray favor before my gray and sober face could bear the con- 
trast with his. But Donald, honest man, had no eye for 
beauty. His thick red eyebrows curved upon us, his fiery 
hazel eyes glowed. 
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u Laddie," said Donald Clerk, '* when did you come to 
be a man ? " 

Compliments have not fallen largely to my share at any 
time of my life, and I never received one, I think, which 
flattered me so much as this. I did not answer, otherwise 
than by an involuntary blush and little laugh of embarrassed 
pleasure, and slowly I was relieved from Donald 'Olerk's 
finger and thumb. I began to think Donald Clerk showed 
great discrimination, and was an excellent judge of charac- 
ter. 

a Unless he was your brother, you would never think of 
advising me to put this laddie in a responsible place," con- 
tinued Jamie's master, more seriously. 

u For I could have no right to interfere," said I, feeling 
considerably dignified. M It is only because Jamie is my 
brother, that I take it upon me to speak to you at all." 

Before I had ended, Donald's gaze returned to Jamie. The 
gravity of his face relaxed a little, the smile began to play 
again about the corners of his mouth. 

M And ye've nothing to say for yourself, laddie ? "• said 
Donald, " no a word of good resolution to gar me listen to 
you. I'll no say but what you have been a better bairn 
since ye had a wife to look after ye. Will you pass me 
your word to be steady and decent, and look well to the 
business if I take thought upon this ? Will you give up a 9 
your wild acquaintances, ye young scape-grace, and grow 
an honest steady man for your ain behoof and your friends ? 
or if ye'll no, what am I to say to you and to this grand 
gentleman here?" 

u But I will," said Jamie, with a little flush of offence, 
" and I'm as steady a man as there is in Edinburgh, now to 
begin with." 

The Aberdonian laughed a long low satirical laugh- 
Jamie's little wraths and exasperations were clearly amuse- 
ment to him. 

But once more Donald turned from the rough sport, so 
strangely kind of his dealings with Jamie, to speak with 
more gravity to myself. 

" Mostly for my own sake — part for his," said Donald, 
" I'll think this proposition over. It's no a thing for a sen- 
sible business man to do, but I ken what's in the laddie gey 
well mysel, and I'll maybe let him get a fair trial. Take 
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your time, my man, before ye give me thanks; wait till you 
hear what I have to Bay. I might be brought to loss oat 
of my good nature. He kens himsel, there where he stands, 
how little he's to be depended on — so for my ain sake I'll 
need to take precautions. You get me security for three 
hundred pounds — ye couldna weel do more mischief than 
that would cover, Jamie — and I'll take him on trial. Three 
— weel I'll say two hundred and fifty, and I'll no object to 
his father and another competent householder ; no yoursel 
Mr. Gentleman, for you've nae stake in the country yet* 
and might easy pay me with a moon-light flitting. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds security and his ain word and 
promise — no muckle worth, weel I wot — to be steady and 
give up his wild friends — and I wouldna say but I'll put him 
in possession, and give him sixty pounds by the year before 
the fortnight's out." 

Saying which, Donald's grizzled head disappeared abrupt- 
ly within its little well ofgreen curtains and railings ; and 
immediately thereafter the sharp scratching of Donald's 
pen. across the rough paper on which he wrote intimated 
to us that our audience was over. 

I had no time to linger, even to hear the burst, half of 
anger and defiance, half of satisfaction and good pleasure, 
which Jamie came to the door to give vent to* My office 
hours had been unreasonably broken in upon, and I hurried 
away to my own employment 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

" But who can be security, Jamie, besides your father ?-" 
I heard Sybil put the question in a low alarmed tone as I 
entered the sitting room. 

Their conversation came to a close as I went in. Sibby 
was lulling her baby to sleep on her knee ; Jamie, with the 
firelight glowing upon his golden brown hair, and slightly 
flushing his cheek, sat on a wooden stool before her. They 
were both very young, and strangely different in the attrac- 
tion of appearance and look, which each possessed. Jamie 
ruddy, animated, boyish, full of activity and fresh vigor, 
pleasant as a green field to wearied eyes, calling forth at 
once the superficial kindly sentiments which are the com- 
mon property of %uman nature, and by the use and habit of 
his whole life-time, the conscious darling of his own home 
and friends. Sibby withdrawing half into the shadow — shy 
and of few words— pale, except when flushes of enthusiasm 
or emotion woke up her face into the animation of the 
poetic nature — a being capable of unspeakable loves and 
sorrows, yet chilled on the surface, reserved and downcast 
with the slowly disappearing effects of an uncherished youth. 
Here they sat in their consultation — the young mother's 
eyes only lifted from her child to fall on her young husband 
— and he, half seated, half kneeling by her knee, with the 
eager glow in her face, the kindled spirit on his cheek, and 
in his eye. They were taking counsel — and I think it was 
almost with a pang of envy that I sat down noiselessly by 
the other side of the table, endeavoring to make no inter- 
ruption to the conversation which already had come to a 
temporary end. 

"Did you hear Sibby's question? 9 ' said Jamie, as he 
lighted the candle. " Do you think Andrew would do so 
much for anybody ! but Andrew, I suppose, is like other folk 
— ^he would be suspicious of me." 

Jamie said it with a slight tone of injury, but lightly. 
Sibby's face flushed almost purple — her lips quivered and 
swelled. 
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" Suspicious of you ? no one dares to be that ! Jamie, 
you do yourself an insult when you say such words ! " 
Jamie looked up with some little astonished laughter. 
" I did not mean you to take it so seriously," he said ; <k I 
mean — Willie knows what I mean. They think Fm care- 
less, Sibby, you know — not canny and prudent like Andrew 
himself — but we'll learn them better now." 

Sibby 's soft curved upper lip tightened itself upon the 
under one. Pain, and disdain of the suspicion, contended 
«n her face with vexation that Jamie should treat it so light- 
y, and perhaps a shadow of distrust, saddest of all, lest it 
aright perad venture have a foundation of truth. But the 
oaby had to be lifted softly up, upon her cradling arm, .and 
transferred to Jamie's less graceful, but scarcely less tender 
care, while Sybil set her homely tea equipage in order. 
Then the little creature was re-transferred ; it was astonish- 
ing how much interest and importance attached themselves 
already to every fall and elevation of its small eyelids, 
every stretch of its minute arm. True, the baby no longer 
threw everything and everybody into complete insignifi- 
cance, but its shadow still held ms in comparative obscurity ; 
there was still a partial and permanent eclipse. 

" Andrew must do it," said I, " we could ask no one else, 
at least till he had refused. Go yourself to-morrow night 
and ask him, Jamie." 

Jamie shrugged his shoulders. 

" Do you not think I could write or get my mother to 
speak to Andrew — or you might do it, when you go home 
on Saturday night ? I don't like, myself" 

Another little burst of impatience came from Sybil. 
w I wish I only would. I could not care about liking. 
Will' you let me, Jamie?" 

But I very much doubted Sibby's success as a negotiator 
with Andrew — I interposed again. 

"My mother, perhaps, can do it best; only tell her your- 
self. Why cannot we all go out together on Saturday. My 
mother wanted you last week, Sibby." 

Sibby hesitated — for the coach fare was something — and 
Sibby was half afraid that she could not walk so far as 
between Moulisburgh and Ailieford. 

It was thus settled, however; and tea being over, my 
books were collected on the table, Sibby got her seam, and 
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Jamie fell to rocking the cradle. My Latin suffered con- 
siderable interruption, I am bound to confess, from the 
subdued half heard conversation between them, whispered 
over the baby's little couch, which kept my ear involuntarily 
attracted, intent to follow the indistinct words. I begged 
Jamie at last to speak out, that I might not be tantalized 
by the perpetual whispering, and my entreaty won for me 
full five minutes' complete silence ; bub- Jamie could hold 
out no longer, and would not be prevailed upon to " dis- 
turb" Willie by speaking out — so the greater disturbance 
of his under-tones returned upon me, and I submitted with 
a sigh. 

Two days intervened between us and Saturday, and on 
the evening of each Jamie brought home a new piece of 
intelligence, dazzling us into great interest and breathless 
anxiety about Andrew's willingness to undertake the surety- 
ship. For Donald Clerk, divided between the unusual par- 
tiality for Jamie, of which himself was half ashamed, and 
the natural and habitual parsimony of his daily dealings, 
doled out his liberality bit by bit, as if he felt his dignity 
in danger of compromise. First came a vague promise of 
rooms above the warehouse,, to enable the young manager 
to take better care of his employer's goods and chattels — 
and then there followed shadowy intimation of some addi- 
tional annual sum to keep a servant, who should do the 
weekly duty of sweeping this same warehouse out. All 
three of us started for Moulisburgh on Saturday, full of ex- 
citement. My mother met us there by appointment — and 
leaving Jamie with her, to lay siege to our prudent elder 
brother, Sybil and I set out slowly upon the Ailieford road. 
It was twilight, and though only the second of April, soft- 
ening skies and coming verdure told that Spring was here 
in earnest now. A faint green had stolen upon the brown 
hedges, little leaves just peeping from the husks which held 
them still, and the herbage at their feet was rich and dewy, 
full of promise of the wild flowers already secretly putting 
forth their folded petals under the grass. We walked 
slowly, partly for Sybil's weakness — partly that we might 
be overtaken soon — but the half hour which we had spent 
in Andrew's house, occupied, as it was, by the exhibition 
of the baby, and the half laudatory, half jealous remarks 
of one young mother to the other, had evidently been quite 
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insufficient for the more solemn mission of Jamie and my 
mother. Closely wrapped in her own shawl, and under 
that covered and cloaked with many a mysterious wrapping 
Sybil carried her child — refusing with unvarying negatives 
my proposal to relieve her of her load. Sibby was impa- 
tient and anxious — quickening her pace at one moment 
unawares, at another falling into the lingering steps of 
reverie ; many a time in a meditative mood had Sibby 
wandered under these self-same trees, but very strangely 
must the tone of her thoughts have changed — no vague 
fair dreamings full of the charm of old romance— only a 
real interne anxiety about a few more pounds a year — for 
altogether when you counted them, there was so little in 
this wished for twenty pounds. 

We were near Ailieford, before steps and voices behind 
made us turn to wait for the close approach of Jamie and 
my mother. They were both considerably excited, hot and 
eager, and talking- more than usual. Andrew had consent- 
ed ; but not till he had grievously disappointed and 
wounded my mother, who had never doubted his instant 
willingness to do all that was necessary for Jamie's ad- 
vancement. Andrew's prudent demurrings, his doubt 
whether it was consistent with " his duty to his own family,'* 
made a strong impression upon my mother. " His ain fam- 
ily ! " she echoed, with a bitter laugh of derision ; but under 
the laugh I could hear a sob as bitter, out of her heart. She 
never forgot these words ; they might be very allowable 
words ; legitimate and proper, but they made a wound in 
the spirit of my mother, which nothing could ever heal 
again. 

We were contented, however, and Sybil and I, out of the 
fray ourselves, softened and justified Andrew, till I, who best 
knew the temper we had to deal with, drew up suddenly in 
no more than sufficient time to save myself from sharing the 
grieved displeasure he had called forth. But Andrew had 
consented ; there now remained nothing but the bond to 
secure Jamie his situation : and Sybil and my mother were 
soon lost in consultation as to the furnishing of the free 
house which Donald Clerk had graciously promised them. 
This was a serious question, and resulted at last in nothing 
more satisfactory than my mother's recommendation u to 
be doing," with the very simplest foundation of necessities 
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at first, and add to it as opportunity served. "VWth this, 
there being nothing else possible, Sibby magnanimously de- 
clared herself content; and thereafter the conversation, for 
all this timer artificially diverted from its natural subject, 
the baby, returned in a stream to its proper channel, and 
Jamie's appointment with all its prospective grandeur and 
comforts, faded into obscurity, a fait accompli — a thing 
achieved and laid aside. 

Within the fortnight he had entered on his new duties. 
Donald Clerk, in his vigor and energy, was not to retire and 
be shelved so quietly as we supposed ; but with his legacy 
he bought a coalpit very near his house, which happened 
to be within a short distance of Ailieford. Donald was his 
own factor and superintendant there, and soon had abun- 
dant occupation, so that but for the fretting, week or two 
which followed Jamie's inauguration to the little curtained 
den, ha was little troubled with the visits of his employer. 
The upper flat of the house, which had the warehouse for 
its ground story, contained three rooms, one of them of 
great size. Living in Princes Street in one's own house 
was a very different thing from living in lodgings in the 
South Back of the Canongate; but our settee, the table, 
and half a dozen chairs, which Sybil achieved for its fur- 
niture, looked very scanty and insufficient in the great 
room. Its large lofty windows looked out to the back, 
over the abrupt valley between the old and new town, to 
ancient Edinburgh itself in all its antique pomp and grace ; 
and there Sybil sat on these lengthened spring gloamings 
watching how the lights rose in the lines of windows which 
surveyed us from the edge of the old town, and how the 
sentinels farther off upon the watch towers of heaven 
stepped forth one by one to their place. There is a cer- 
tain strange magic in surveying things from on high as we 
did in our lofty habitation. The atmosphere itself carried 
news to us of all the sweet expanding graces which dwell 
in the heart of Spring. The little monthly rose, from home, in 
its pot upon the window-sill, grew fragrant with the morn- 
ing and evening dews— and the sound of the gay streets, 
of the North Bridge close at hand, and the crowded 
thoroughfare on the other front of the house came to us 
with a musical hum, remote and dreamy, as if we were half 
asleep. Then, wrapped in all the manifold hazes which 
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dwell about its noble eminence — bases of morning sun* 
shine, ortvening mist, of floating noonday smoke, a cloudy 
banner gorgeous with embroideries of golden light — how 
grand at all times was the outline before us of old Edin- 
burgh with its high roofs and spires and battlements ; and 
this valley, hushed and dim, lying far down at its feet It 
was dangerous for my books to be taken to the window — 
dangerous for Sybil's work — and it has even seemed to me 
in many a golden morning, when the light streamed down 
in visible rays, a very mist and bewilderment of brightness 
that the steady line of rock and roof swayed with the 
sunshine, and went and came m wavering form, always 
grand and picturesque yet always changing, as though 
itself too were a magical vision and dream. Far off is the 
little breakfast-table in the centre of the great 'low-roofed 
room — for we are close upon the leads, and our ceiling 
slopes towards the other end— opposite the fire-place, where 
Sybil boils the kettle and makes tea. The cradle sways 
under Jamie's hand, as he sits by the fireside speaking in a 
voice which the distance subdues. The little bed-room 
beyond this apartment is all aglow with morning sunshine ; 
but from the window I look out, through the sober, dewy 
shade, upon St. Giles' Grown, lined and tipped and glisten- 
ing with little jewel points and tracery of gold ; upon dark 
windows flashing back the light which falls down like a 
misty, glittering garment into the valley, covering the feet 
of the great, gorgeous, antique personage, fronting us from 
this height. There is a little time to expend before office 
hours, and the inevitable business-day begins, and in our 
lofty atmosphere we dwell as on the top of a hill, and all 
the city, tranced and dreaming, lies before us like a city of 
the clouds. 

Meanwhile Sybil's baby, our small Elizabeth, day by day 
grows older, and begins to charm us by recognitions, by 
crows of infant rapture, and the cooing dovelike murmur of 
infant comfort. It almost seems to me as, I regard them 
sometimes, that the soul out of Sibby's dark blue eyes is 
stealing into the baby's face — that the one heart already 
has tinged and touched the other with its own fervid nature, 
and that the mother brooding over the child, is communi- 
cating to it a gift as perilous and great as the prophet's 
mantle, her own mind and spirit, her emotions, aspirations, 
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dreams. I think of the pure pitcher at the fountain — the 
little pebbled channel by the mountain spring — and it seems 
to me that there is no new individuality for this little one, 
but that she must be filled out of her mother's heart, and 
accomplish her mother's fate. 

And Jamie goes on very well in the warehouse below 
and has no small authority over the two strong porters 
with whom he is the most popular manager who ever held 
office in depute. If the young elerk is a little less easily 
kept in order, it is because he feels himself very nearly --as 
old as Jamie, and is slightly ashamed to yield to the au- 
thority which he cannot contest. But Jamie keeps his 
promise stoutly — is as " steady" as heart of Donald Clerk 
could desire ; and has given up without a murmur his ob- 
jectionable friends. In good neart with himself and with 
his fate, Sybil can hear him whistling in his little den, sing- 
ing as he comes and goes up the stairs — and despite her 
tribulations about furniture, happy is Sybil's rising up and 
lying down, blessed her mornings and her evenings. Spring 
without and Spring within — love enough to content her 
craving, and all the gentle charities to edge and refine, and 
sanctify out of burning passion this wife and mother love. 
Ah ! Sybil, sister, poor heart ! we will pause and take breatn, 
you and I, before our trouble comes. 

For I too go on cheerily with my studies, and flatter my- 
self that I become a very tolerable Latin scholar, great in 
verbs and nouns, victorious over " Virgil" and " Horace," 
and even secretly doing a little at Greek, with a private 
" Homer" of my own, looked at occasionally with awe and 
excitement, and not so perfectly dark and hieroglyph ical 
now as he was a month since. Very true I am beguiled 
sometimes to sit idle for a whole hour by the window, when 
the castle rises dark against the setting sun ; and that I have 
read unnecessary books now and then the whole night 
through with secret guilt And self-reproach. Nevertheless 
the studies make progress. And Mary Burnet writes me 
sober, good-humored letters, full of her natural sense and 
contentment, encouraging me after her quiet, undemon- 
strative fashion. I have come to be content with these let- 
ters, though they are very urilike , love-letters still — but I 
myself make up for all in my own response. 

And so the days come and go, the sunshine brightens, 
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the summer comes — summer with its lights and shadows, 
its falling blossoms and its ripening fruits ; one seed time is 
over for all of us, and the harvest is to come. 



CHAPTER XXVliL 

In Maroh Mary Burnet had gone to Glasgow — it was 
July, and wanted but two months until the time of her 
promised return. My own wish to engage my future school- 
room at the " term," and begin operations at once had been 
overruled. This beginning was put off till autumn, and 
Mary was to have some weeks of quiet and preparation 
with my mother at Ailieford before the day which gave us 
one fate. But all the other preliminaries were arranged, 
and it was with a throb at my heart that I looked forward 
over the weeks and days which intervened now between me 
and the beginning of my independent life. 

My mother had already begun to make such preparations 
as were in her power. I was not her favorite son, but I 
had remained by her and clung to her when both Andrew 
and Jamie failed ; now it was true I found her somewhat 
dreary sometimes — wiping secret tears out of the corner of 
her ejjes, and thinking of the close approaching time when 
Saturday night would fail to bring me home for the Sab- 
bath-day rest — but these lonely reflections did not slacken 
the pace of her flying needle, nor diminish her interest in 
any small particular — and the particulars were all small — 
of my start in life. Yes, we were very limited, very con- 
tracted, attaching an importance to twenty shillings which 
twenty pounds would fail to find in the eyes of many a 
young bridegroom of sufficiently moderate means. We, 
the whole family of us, had no possession but our little 
yearly incomes — the daily rations of necessity — and " set- 
tling in life," as my mother called it, was no easy matter to 
us. 

In July, Jamie, fulfilling his duties as Donald Clerk's 
manager, made a journey to Glasgow anent certain pur- 
chases for the warehouse; he was three days away, and 
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arriving, wearied, late on the evening of the third, bad a 
story to tell us on which I listened to with deepening inter- 
est, gradually flushing into excitement. But Jamie did not 
see the importance of his narrative as concerning me, so he 
mixed up particulars which made my heart throb and swell, 
with little memorandums about west country provisions 
and bits of acquired information interesting to no one but 
Donald Clerk. 

" This was the moat important part of my business," said 
Jamie, triumphantly concluding hiB report of the purchase 
of a cargo of Ayrshire cheeses, " and then I thought 1+ 
might go and look at the town; but the Clyde at Glasgow 
is nothing to speak of— 4f it were not for the ships, you 
would never think of giving it a second look ; and as for 
the Broomielaw — " 

" Was it there you met Mary Burnet,' 9 said I, impatiently. 

" There? no— man. Willie* have patience! I'll come 
to that by-and-bye. Mary was up in the Trongate — and 
it's no more like Princes Street, Sibby, than the High Street 
of Moulisburgh, Well, then, I'll tell you about Mary first. 
She was walking with her cousin — he's as old as you, 
Willie, I should think, and looks well enough for a Glasgow 
man. I was quite startled when I saw it was Mary ; but there 
she was, after the surprise, just. as quiet and sensible as if I * 
Jjad met her between her own house and ours on the Ailieford 
road. She asked for Sibby and the bairn, and she asked for 
my mother ; of course I did not expect, with the stranger 
there beside her, that she would Kke to ask for you. So I 
said WilKq was very well, and very busy, and looking for 
the time. Then her face flushed a little, and she held down 
her head for a moment, the cousin turning away impatiently, 
and playing with his glove. And then Mary asked what 
you were doing. I said, I understood you had come a great 
length with your Latin, but had time enough to look at 
lighter books for all that sometimes, and now and then gave 
Sibby two or three hours reading when I was busy, and that 
you were not working too hard nor hurting yourself. She 
said that was right, but with a troubled look — her cousin 
all the time biting his lip, and flirting his glove in his face. 
Then we stood and looked at each other for a moment, not 
knowing what to say — I am always that way with people I 
meet in the Btreet ; and Mary wavered a while, looking as 
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if she wanted to say something, but could not get it out, 
and so we said good-day, and parted. I never could fathom 
Mary Burnet, Willie — she never was like Sibbv there, for 
instance — but that was all the conversation we had." 

" I think I could fathom her more easily than Sibby," 
said I, with an attempted jest — but unawares, and without 
any other than the fantastic reason of Mary's reported look 
of trouble, a heaviness and oppression came to my heart 

This continual suspicion and distrust of me — this reluc- 
tance to permit to me the natural self-responsibility of a 
foil-grown man, began to irritate, or rather began to rouse 
into almost positive anger the dormant irritation of past 
times. On the previous night, I had written to Mary one 
of my usual half journal letters ; and as the unfortunate 
chance would have it, had described one of these same no- 
vel readings to Sibby, which done out -of pure regard to her 
solitude were anything but fit causes of reproach to me. I 
wrought myself into a tolerable state of excitement that 
night — wondering, surmising, imagining the course which 
Mary would pursue. I know not what impelled me to the 
certainty, but I felt persuaded that something would follow 
upon Jamie's report of me ; and angry with Jamie, fretted, 
vexed, and irritated with my betrothed and myself, I went 
away in a concealed ferment to my necessary rest 

But Mary's next letter gave me no real cause for my pre- # 
mature annoyance. It was shorter perhaps, than usual, but 
contained all that Mary's letters usually contained. Still, I 
managed to extract some drops of gall out of the clear, sen- 
sible, smoothly-written page. Not the faintest reference 
did Mary make to the return of which I had fondly spoken 
as her " coming home ;" and what were her aunt and her 
cousins to me ? 

The next was the same, and so was the next — short, but 
Mary was busy and had little time, and she told me of her 
work — her constant occupation — and again of her cousins 
and her aunt August had spent a fortnight by this time, 
and Mary was to leave Glasgow in the end of September. 
My discontent and suspense fretted me like a secret girdle 
of penance. If she had at all mentioned her encounter 
with Jamie, I might have believed the whole affair over ; 
but she never had — and I grew impatient, capricious, ill-hu- 
mored, waiting for this, which I knew was sure to come* 
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In the middle of August it came. I felt, when I opened 
the sober missive put up carefully by hands that never fal- 
tered, that something more than usually important was in 
its full pages ; and I withdrew to my own apartment to 
undergo Mary's letter. 

** My dear Willie, 

" I met your brother, two or three weeks ago, here in 
Glasgow. I have never mentioned it, because I did not 
want to vex you ; but many a thought it has cost me since. 
He said no ill of you, and meant none — you need not be 
angry at him ; but he brought back thoughts that I had put 
away ever since my father's death. Tou were very kind then, 
Willie and were a great comfort to me, and so was your 
mother. There is no doubt it was nothing but a duty that 
you would both have done to anybody in distress ; but T felt 
it very kind to me, and it is only now hearing of you from 
another person again, that my old thoughts have come back 
into my mind. 

" When we fiist spoke about this I was only very young, 
and so were you. It is nearly two years since now — and I 
was lonely and solitary, and very glad to have somebody to 
care for me. You may say it was rash and thoughtless of 
me, but I never considered whether we were suitable to one 
another, or if your mind was like mine, or if we would agree 
in the things which make up life. I thought of nothing but 
just that you liked me, and that I had known you ever since 
you were a boy, and that I liked you myself, Willie, and was 
glad, very glad in my heart to have a right to somebody'^ 
kindness, and a claim to be thought oi, and cared for, what- 
ever might happen to me. And Christina Bell was just 
married, and had got a house of her own — I knew I could 
manage a house better than she could, and thought I should 
like very well to have one — but I did not think of that either 
till after I got home. So we made it up, Willie, and I am 
sure I believe you were as anxious to do well for me as you 
were for yourself — and for my part I believed every thing 
you said about what you could do as firmly as I believe the 
Bible. 

" We went on for a time, and you were always telling me 
what was to come. But nothing ever came, Willie. When 
the year was out, you were just as you were — and though 
you said you would make chances and opportunities, you 
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never did, and I saw you just content to remain where you 
were, and lose your time with unprofitable fancies, and I 
thought to myself what would he be if he had a family to 
keep him down. I had very near made up my mind then 
to tell you we had better give up thoughts of this, but my 
father turned very ill, and it was just about the time you had 
so much trouble with your brother's marriage — I did not 
want to be rash a second time, I wanted to take good thought 
— and well I knew what a dreadful thing for the family was 
irregular habits in a man~*-and what a hard thing it was to 
be a poor man's wife with an appearance to keep up, for I 
had plenty experience of such things ; only you always spoke 
so sensible, and seemed to understand so well— and then you 
were aye so confident of what you could do yourself. 

" Then my father came to be worse and worse till he died, 
and in the time of my trouble you were very kind, and very 
good to me, Willie — and so you were when I came away. I 
will not deny either that seeing you so kind, and coming 
away suddenly among strangers, who knew little about me, 
and did not care much, it was a great consolation to think of 
you and all my old feelings came back, and I was just glad, 
in simplicity to think that you cared for me, and forgot all 
about what was prudent Then I thought of your working 
busy at your studies, and making youself fit for a teacher, 
and I knew I never could be anybody's wife without doing 
all I could to help, and that I would have better opportunity 
then, than if you were just in an office — so I pleased my- 
self with these thoughts and was very content. 

" But if you are not making the most of your time after 
all — if you have still leisure for reading and pleasure, which 
I never could get all my days— we are just as far from a 
right issue as ever, and I must make use of my freedom, as 
long as I have it, and look to myself. You know well 
enough what kind of a person I am ; that I was never car- 
ing about your poetry like Sibby Wood, but always liked 
wh at was sensible and true. We are only engaged and can 
go back, either one or the other if we think best ; if we 
were more than engaged — if everything was settled, and it 
was out of my power to make any change I know that I 
would put my mind to it, and maybe make a better fortune 
out of it, than I can see any chance of now ; but I've had 
a fight and a struggle all my life— I have never been done 
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contending with poverty and trouble since I knew what 
they were — and I am not content, Willie Mitchell, either 
for your sake, or any other man's, to go with my eyes open 
into another battle that may last me all my life. Whatever 
situation I go into, I never could be satisfied if I did not do 
everything that belonged to it as well as I could ; but that 
is a different thing from choosing a painful and hard one 
when the choice is in my power. I will be grieved if this 
makes you melancholy or hurts you in the world — besides 
that it is very wrong to quarrel with providence whatever 
it sends — but I think it is my duty both for my own sake 
and yours, to break our engagements and say you are free. 
I would always like to be vory good friends with you if you 
would let me — but I would not like you to agitate yourself 
or vex me by trying to change my mind. I have made up 
my mind very careiully and deliberately, and I am sure it 
will turn out well for us both, so there remains nothing but 
to say I will always think thankfully of how kind you were 
in my trouble, and how good your mother was — and to 
thank you with all my heart. I hope you will do well, and 
succeed still in your new plan, and get scholars, and a house, 
and a wife more suitable than me — and I am sure I will be 
as glad to hear of your doing well as if it was to be for my 
own advantage. I am to continue still at my uncle's, hav- 
ing spoken to him of what I have fixed upon, and I am very 
comfortable now, and nothing to complain of — so I bid you 
kindly good-bye. 

"Mary Burnet." 

I read it very calmly, with self-possession and command 
as great as her own — read it, and accepted it with cool and 
desperate passion — for I remember catching a glimpse in 
my glass of a white face with knitted brow and parted lips, 
and something in its expression which made me think of 
fiends and demons. But this mood could not last; I read 
it over again — I crushed it in my hand, I gnashed my 
teeth ; it seemed to me in a moment that my tender love 
died out of my heart, and indignant hatred took its place. 
Mary ! Mary ! light of my eyes — desire of my heart— 
whom my soul had lifted up and idolized, and rejoiced in, 
since ever my boy's spirit could be conscious of the man s 
strong love that matured it — Mary — but nature and sound 
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in a moment had become untuneable, and music was no 
more in the word which once had condensed all melody for 
me. 

I gave her up on the instant without a pause or doubt ; 
nothing impelled me to rush to her again and overplead her 
harsh dismissal — nothing in .my heart prompted me to take 
the petitioner's place once more. I went out avoiding every 
one, with rage and malignant purpose strong within me ; 
burning to injure, to harm, to retaliate-upon some other the 
cruel injustice practised to myself. Gentle as my usual 
humor was, I rushed through the streets a half-conscious 
madman to-day, thrusting aside astonished wayfarers with 
a frenzied disregard of every mechanical courtesy which 
gave myself strange pleasure. I had suddenly become free 
of the ordinary bondage of the world ; it seemed to me 
that I owed gratitude to none, kindness to none, and that 
only so far as I could insult, and harm, and hinder, did I 
pay my dues to the race. Emancipated from all the re- 
straints of ordinary nature, I thirsted to lift my hand against 
every man, longed for power and license to strike, and hurt, 
and maim ; and was in my heart during the period of this 
possession, a fierce and savage demoniac, a wild beast, crafty 
and cruel, revelling in the very idea of destruction. But 
the power did not second the will, and I could retaliate and 
revenge my injuries upon no one but myself. 

Upon myself I did revenge them ; unable to injure any 
other, no mortal could take out of my hands the absolute 
power I had of injuring me. When I left the office, where 
I could not be other than harmless^ I hurried away to the 
lowest quarters of the city, into dens where Jamie's wildest 
outbreaks had never carried him, and made the plunge un- 
hesitatingly into the very mire and dismal swamp of vice. 
No dainty sip or trial of the poisoned cup — no timid step 
adventured over the margin of the precipice, but a deep, 
down, headlong, steady plunge, over mind and conscious- 
ness, over heart and soul. 

Oh, night of nights, most terrible and hopeless ! Oh ! 
sinner, conscious, wilful, undeceived \ my very heart and 
frame revolted at the base pleasures into which I dragged 
them, and sickened at the draught held to their lips. Yet 
it was swallowed wildly, adding a meaner madness to the first 
— a young man, simple and pure-minded, with dews of 
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youth upon me, I burst into this self-imposed ordeal. I 
came out of it waking in horror and abasement on a glori- 
ous summer morning, scorched and seared as with infernal 
fires, ripe with miserable maturity ; my eyes opened — my 
shame upon me for ever. 

And it was no dream, no fit of fever, or nightmare, or 
ghostly delusion. Looks and tones, words and faces go with 
me still, and will go with me all my life, vouching with 
frightful distinctness to the reality of that night's vice, as 
if they had been with me yesterday. I recollect them — see 
them still, for they are with me to-day ; and shooting across 
the purest joyance, the most innocent pleasures of all my 
life, a word, a tone, a gesture has brought before me with a 
pang unutterable — brought before me visible and present, a 

Eicture, bright, like Belshazzar's warning on the wall — the 
orrors of this tragic era, this wilful degradation of my 
life. 

I dared not adventure myself within sight of Jamie or pre- 
sence of Jamie's wife. I fled out of the place in which I 
found myself to the remote and silent hollows of Arthur's 
Beat, lying in deep, cold, dewy shadow under the peaks 
which glowed with early sunshine. Then I fell upon my 
face, burrowing in the long wet grass, which pressed upon my 
feverish forehead like fingers of some wistful innocent 
beholder, marvelling at a misery unknown. When I hid 
the daylight from my eyes, the fair awakening world from 
my morbid senses, X felt a momentary relief — but heaven 
and earth could not hide me — could not hide the fresh 
heaved-up accumulated evil, the sore, unsolaced remorse 
which lay defenceless and unveiled under the skies ; open 
for ever to the Righteous Eye above, and to my own. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Strong habit and necessity — the instinct which prevails 
with its daily use and wont over all human miseries — car- 
ried me at the usual hour to the office. Such a night could 
not have failed to leave traces upon me more than were ef- 
faceable by the dew and fresh air of the hill ! but I had been 
so unblameable in this respect hitherto that no one noticed 
— at least in words— my unsteady hand and soiled dress. 
I had not been long at my desk when, I saw Jamie's wistful 
anxious face approaching the open door — where had I been ? 
He looked in my face with painful curiosity — he had been 
sitting up, waiting for me, all night, and they were very 
anxious — had I been home ? 

I said, no, abruptly, and forbade farther questions — I 
could not bear them — though Jamie looked humble and 
alarmed, anything but an inquisitor or judge of my doings, 
but I shrank from my younger brother — the boy whom I 
had guarded, warned, taken care of — with the bitterest 
shame ; I could not bear him to know, and I was harsh, re- 
pulsive, proud. Jamie went away greatly bewildered, look- 
ing back still with anxiety and wistful ness, and it did not 
occur to me, self-conscious as I was, that Jamie's suspicions 
must point to anything but the truth — that it would be 
quite impossible for him to surmise the real guiltiness which 
was so inconsistent with my whole previous life. 

In the evening I went home — home to the room where 
Sybil, like a young Madonna, bent over her child. She did 
not suspect me either but was wistful and sympathetic, full 
of eager attention and sisterly tenderness. I was a mystery 
to both — they could not comprehend what unknown evil j 
afflicted me; but Sibby had quick perception, and asked me 
no questions, whereas Jamie, less delicate, drove me half 
mad again with his mistaken solicitude. I put my dress in 
order, bathed my flushed face to cool it, swallowed at a 
draught the tea set before me, and went out again, not to 
renew the frantic dissipation of last night, but to wander 
about the cheerful streets, to throw myself in the way of 
the little gaieties usual to my class, to forget and bury my- 
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self out of my sight ; this had become my leading object 
now — my own disgrace and self-humiliation had for the mo- 
ment almost obliterated their cause. It was not to forget 
Mary I labored, but to get rid of this continual conscious 
wakeful self-desecrated me. 

Bat as the days passed, feverish and solitary, in an utter 
hermit seclusion of thought and feeling into which no one 
intruded — the natural process wrought upon me and my 
feelings changed. I grew wearied of my fever — I longed 
for quietness and rest. Silent, self-absorbed, and uncommu- 
nicative as I had grown, I saw myself a restraint upon Ja- 
mie and Sybil, when I again resumed my place in the win- 
dow, and gave up my long evening absences ; they had got 
used to talking of me while I was away — to wondering 
-what ailed or had befallen me — and this conversation so in- 
terested both, that now when it had to be abruptly closed, 
silence and constraint fell upon them. Jamie went out 
leaving me alone with Sybil, and Sybil sitting silent at her 
■work, cast wistful looks at me as I put away my Latin 
books in a corner, and piled them out of sight ; but some- 
thing of reverence for me was in Sybil's heart, and she ne- 
ver disturbed the silence which I chose to maintain. 

But I could not share the solitude and quietness of this 
long room into which the sitting sunshine slanted, with her 
alone. I went away to my own little chamber to sit down 
there sullen and self-absorbed, and stupify myself with a 
maze of thoughts. Distinct they were not, any of them — 
but all were feverish desires after things unattainable — wild 
torrents of fierce longing, imaginations, intoxicating and un- 
real, with neither truth nor consistency in them. At this 
time I shrank with sensitive pain from truth — clung to my 
delusion, wrapped myself up in my injury — and common 
life with all its softening charities and individual claims, 
came to look like a bondage unbearable. I would be free, 
the one disconnected irresponsible man, at liberty to brood 
upon my wrong and to revenge it. 

It was twilight when I went into our sitting-room again. 
From the kitchen I heard the low croon of Sybil's servant, 
singing as she hushed the baby ; but Sybil herself was not 
here. Her work lay on the window sill, where she had put 
it down, and the book Jamie had been reading was thrown 
on the little table. A strange presentiment of evil stole 
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upon me ; but what was evil to me ; I closed my sullen 
heart against it, and set down to fold my arms and abstract 
myself once mora. Nothing disturbed me. The door was 
closed ; the blank lines of wall grew dim in the twilight 
darkness ; and I myself, immoveable on my chair, lessened 
and faded, till the gloom grew unconscious of my presence, 
and settled down upon me in sable silence, undisturbed by 
breath or motion of restless human life. 

I think an hour of this darkness must have passed, when 
a faint candle flashed in at the opened door, and Sybil, with 
eager eyes of investigation, looked in, scrutinizing the gloom. 
She herself, still wore her out-door dress, and the face, over 
which her veil hung, had dark lines in it, thin and almost 
haggard, and a great paleness. " Is it you^ Jamie ?" she 
said eagerly ; for my face was towards the window, and I 
was far from her, at the other end of the room, 

" No," said I. Sybil came in, and set down the candle on 
the table. It burned there unheeded — a faint, ineffectual 
light, brightening the surface of the table, but throwing 
the walls into a deeper shadow ; and I sat undisturbed by 
the uncovered window, with all the faint, gleaming, evening 
skies open to my careless look, and all the world of darken- 
ed air which interposed between. 

Sybil came again to resume her work beside the table ; 
but Jamie did not come. I was not sufficiently roused to 
wonder or be anxious, and even the commonest intercourse 
of words had so fallen into disuse between us, that I took 
no notice of her, sitting there in her solitude. By-and-bye, 
I gathered up my sullen self and went away to my room 
again with a half said good-night — to my dark room, where 
I chose to have no light, and where another hour of dreary 
half-stupified meditation ushered in a night of dull, lethar- 
gic rest. But I heard no sound in the house, except faint, 
stealthy steps on the passage without, and in the little closet 
with its skylight window, which was next to my room. I 
never heard the entrance of Jamie. 

It was nearly a month now since my own fever began, 
and night after night passed in this fashion. Jamie went 
out, Sybil went out; I had possession of the desolate room 
by myself; and when I retired to my own, again and again, 
I became faintly conscious of footsteps stealing to my door 
— of something stirring in the closet — of the window softly 
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opened that some one might look out — My wonder began 
to be roused a little, my attention attracted ; but not enough 
to break through the crust of sullen silence which had 
grown upon me. 

Sitting idle and vacant thus in the deserted room which 
Jamie had left immediately after tea, and from which Sybil 
had newly gone, I was suddenly aroused by a loud summons 
at the door, a rough voice in the passage ; and before I 
could wake myself out of my gloomy reverie, Donald Clerk 
came in upon me, his foot echoing over the uncarpeted mar- 
gin of the room. The Aberdonian's fiery hazel eye looked 
red and lurid ; his brows lowered upon them more heavily 
than usual, and hot, red spot of anger was on his cheek. 
With his heavy, swinging footstep, he advanced unhesitat- 
ingly up the long, bare wall to where I sat " It's you !" 
said Donald Clerk, and mortification and disappointment 
were in his tone. 

I made no answer — keeping my seat vacantly, I only 
looked at him with scarce a passing wonder as to what 
might bring him here. 

44 Where is the laddie ! w said Donald, u who is it now 
that's been leading him astray f what's come of him that I 
can neither find him in the warehouse, nor hear a good ac- 
count of him f Do yon hear me speaking, Mr. Gentleman. 
or are you dazed or daft, or out of yoursel as well as him. 
Od, I would think little to pack the whole tribe of you 
away I" 

tt I do not know where my brother is— out somewhere, I 
fancy," said I, looking as indifferent as five minutes ago I 
felt ; but already my veins began to tingle, my blood to 
warm, my heart to resume its old interest in Jamie. 

u They tell me he is to be seen morning and night in the 
streets ; they tell me he is squandering siller which I ken 
he has not of his ain," thundered Donald. " Where is he, 
I say ? and what kind of a life is that for a married man, 
the manager of my warehouse, to live in Edinburgh ? I 
want admission to my books ? I want to see what'* wrong 
with my own e'en. Do you hear me, you young vacant 
gowk ? where is the laddie ! or somebody to let me into my 
own office to see the state of my affairs. 77 

" My brother, I suppose, is out," I repeated. " I have 
been busy and absorbed myself. I cannot tell where he is 
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. — but you must either wait or be content to see him again — 
he is not in, and I can tell you nothing more." 

Donald threw himself heavily upon the creaking old 
settee ; he was in a state of considerable excitement, and 
settled himself upon his seat as if resolved to wait. 

" What kind of a life has he been leading ? ye'U ken 
that ; has he been attending to my business honestly, and 
coming home regular to his meals, and living in peace with 
his wife. Dash't ! canna ye look a man in the face that 
takes the trouble to speak to you ? What's the meaning 
of wandering e'en, and a dazed look like that. I suppose 
you've begun to turn down the braid road yoursel." 

I made no answer. Reality was gradually wakening 
upon me, cold and sober ; but I could not bring life and 
animation to my blanched cheek, and wild eye. 

" You shall make but one step from here to yonder if ye 
put me daft this way," exclaimed Donald, starting up to 
seize my collar. " Speak, canna you ? — ae thing or anither 
whatever ye have to say. If I lose my hard won siller or 
credit through your weirdless brother, is that a reason that 
I should be driven to lose temper and patience with the like 
of you ? Ay, I'll shake ye, an atomy of smooth skin, and 
sma' bones as ye are. Wha are you to stand in my gate 3 
Do you hear ? I'll rattle the breath out of ye, unless ye 
speak." 

I started to my feet, and with a desperate exertion, loos- 
ened his hand from my collar. He had made me as fierce 
as himself, and all my bitterness and world hatred concen- 
trated in a moment into a drop of gall which would not be 
kept within the hea*t that produced it. 

" Be quiet and leave me," said I, with the calmness of pas- 
sion, * 4 or take your seat there and tell me what you want. 
What are you that I should bear your insults, or what do 
you think you should care for your miserable money in 
comparison with my regard for my brother ? what has he 
done — what have you tie presumption to suspect him of? 
Sit down, I tell you, and let me know. Your money I your 
credit 1 and you think you may come to me in a frenzy 
about such miserable trifles, when my brother's very life and 
youth, and good name may be involved. Sit down, Sir, and 
render an account to rae. Jt is I who have the most des- 
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perate interest in this! What have you suspected ? what 
do you know '?" 

Donald Clerk sat down beside me in the window ; his 
great frame had a thrill of suppressed excitement, and I 
was shivering all over mine. The twilight began to close 
upon us as we sat in the half gloom, looking into each oth- 
er's eyes, duellists Toused and wound up to the fever point. 
He took my hand as it rested on the window, and crushed 
it in his own powerful fingers. I had to bite my lip to keep 
down a cry of pain. 

u What a man has, he prizes," said Donald Clerk ; " if I 
had a brother, a young lad in peril, I might turn to despe- 
ration for his sake too ; but what I have is credit and gear 
money and credit — and it behoves me to hold a grip of my 
belongings, such things as they are. They're mine — I put 
my score and mark on few other things in this world ; but 
what I do possess, mind you, I do possess with all my power 
and might, and no man shall put them in danger, if he was 
the man in this world most cherished of friends, without my 
endeavor done to visit back upon him the ill he had wrought 
to me. Do you hear what I say ? Its nought to me that 
I have mysel petted Jamie, and made a fule of him with 
kindness, or that he's been a spoiled bairn a' his days, and 
is little else yet, though he's coming to - a man's years. I 
tell ye, I think nought of what he is — nought of the favor 
I have had for him — I tramp them down under my feet as 
I would tramp a worm ; and mercy or charity ye will find 
none in me if I find my trust betrayed !" 

" I knew that though you had not told me," said I, with 
some scorn ; " and mercy or charity I never thought to ask 
at your hands. But you have not answered my question. 
What right have you to suspect my brother? what title to 
think that we should be reduced to ask mercy from you." 

Donald laughed grimly. " §ince ye defy me, my braw 
man, v« shall find that out at your own hand — and take you 
care, laddie, that it's no such a finding out as will silence 
your bit brag of a tongue all its days. Answer you me — 
where is Jamie Mitchell ? I want in to my own office — I want 
to examine my own affairs. If you're no involved and im 
plicate with him, or if you have no better reason than me 
to ken him a defaulter, what good can it do you to keep 
him out of sight. Deliver me up the keys or bring me to 
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speech of Jamie, and FU acquit you of blame ; but if you 
can tell me neither reason nor cause to keep him out of my 
road, except the one, Til say I have a good right to my sus- 
picion." 

" Jamie is out — so is his wife," said I ; " they may be 
walking together ; but what they are doing, or where they 
have gone, I am quite ignorant of. That they had not the 
slightest apprehension of your visit, I know ; wait, if you 
choose, till they return. It is a thing quite indifferent to 
me, as it is to them, I fancy. Wait till Jamie comes him- 
self to satisfy you — I can have nothing to say about affairs 
which I know nothing of." 

Our conversation ended. Grim and fiery, moving on his 
seat now and then with a half-writhing motion like a tiger 
collecting all its powers for a spring, Donald Clerk kept his 
place before me. Lurid and fierce were the red hazel eyes, 
gleaming in fitful glances over the window-sill and floor ; 
and his strong eyebrows rose and fell continually. Some- 
thing so fierce, so ruthless and savage was in his whole ap- 
pearance that my fears gradually rose. I felt that this 
man's very partiality for Jamie made Jamie's case a hope- 
less one if he had, indeed, put himself in his employer's 
power — for it was this — and the sharp pang of disappointed 
regard and unrealized expectation which gave intensity to 
Donald's wrath. He had determined to do service to Jamie, 
and woe to the unhappy boy if he himself made these in- 
tentions vain — for Donald could not bear to fail. 

As we sat thus facing each other, perfectly unoccupied, 
except with our thoughts, perfectly silent, self-absorbed, yet 
cognizant, and keenly watchful, each of every motion of 
the other, all my selfish broodings fascinated and spell- 
bound, seemed to die in my heart. I sat intently listening, 
intently watching, as I have heard of desperate men lying 
prostrate before the lion who will not touch a motionless 
enemy. Gradually as these slow rustling moments came 
past us, each on its deliberate wing, my heart sickened and 
shuddered at every echo on the stair. I felt that the man 
beside me heard every sound as distinctly as I did — that it 
was impossible to warn, impossible to prevent the entrance 
of Jamie if he should come home now — and though I knew 
nothing which gave me warrant to suspect my brother, this 
watch was enough to fill me with a vague agony of terror. 
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And the hollow echoing stone stair-case without rang 
with innumerable footsteps, and sounds past counting. One 
after another came, step by step, nearer our door, and the 
relief with which I heard them stop on the landing-place 
below came to me at last like a positive pang. 

The darkness gathered, deepened, till I at last lost sight of 
everything except the large outline beside me, with its 
curved shoulders, and stooping head. Lights began to rise 
in the windows of the old town, and lamps to be lighted 
about the streets. We were too high to catch a gleam 
from any of them, and the darkness and the atmosphere 
seemed to stagnate round us, as we sate upon our watch. — 
And steps came on— on — bounding upon the stairs like Ja- 
mie's happy footsteps — and voices rang below like Jamie's 
gay clear tones — and the stealthy air beside me whispered 
in my ear as certainly that this and this, and this again, was 
him. But it was not him — and still the night went on, and 
neither Jamie nor his wife returned. 

At last the great figure opposite me erected itself in the 
darkness. Heaven knows what merciful influence struck 
the pursuer's heart, or what fatigue beneficiently sent had 
come upon his frame. 

" I can wait no longer,* said Donald abruptly, M but the 
first thing the morn's morning Til be here again." 

I followed him to the door — if it had been hard to see 
him watching with me, it was harder still to watch him pas- 
sing down the stair where I did not venture to follow, and 
where he might meet Jamie face to face. I stood and list- 
ened breathlessly as step by step his heavy foot went echo- 
ing down. Now and then he paused to listen to some one 
ascending — but at last I heard him fairly reach the bottom 
of the stair, and pace along the passage. I stole down softly 
to see that he wa3 gone — and he was. I returned up the 
stair with a lightened heart. 

Ascending again, a faint sound of steps flying before me 
filled me with alarm and wonder, for I had passed no one on 
the stairs ; but the passenger, whoever it was, disappeared, 
and I saw no trace when I reached the door I had left be- 
hind me open. I concluded it was Sybil's servant whose 
curiosity had been wakened too. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I Went back again into the dark room and took up my 
former place, once more to watch and listen. The night 
seemed full of mystery and suspicion, and the time of sel- 
fish abstraction out of which I thus abruptly awoke, had 
placed barriers between me and all who bad confided in me 
of old ; but I had only resumed my seat for a few minutes 
when the steps I was wont to hear at night, light and faint, 
passing by my chamber door, or stirring in the closet, be- 
gan to come and go stealthily without — advancing to this 
apartment, as I thought, and then drawing back with strange 
timidity — a faint light too came in under the door — some 
one was lingering without. 

Everything increased my excitement, my fear and anx- 
iety — yet I eat still waiting, and could not rise to ascertain 
who was there — at last, after faint sounds, like rustling on 
the door, and touches essaying to open it, it was opened and 
Sybil came in with a light in her hand. Her cheek was 
blanched, white as marble, and her eyes sought me out in 
the darkness with a full gaze too eager to falter. She came 
up to me at once, setting down the light on the table as she 
passed — and Sybil laid her hand on my shoulder, and fixed 
her eyes on my face. 

" What does he want ?" 

My lips were parched like her own. I said "Jamie," 
with a gasp and could say no more. 

She sat down before me on the seat from which Donald 
Clerk had risen. Her dress was light in color, and fell down 
in long folds upon the floor, making a faint whiteness in the 
partial gloom — and in all her form there was a tremble as 
of one awakened looking for something to be told — some- 
thing to be done. The lids ceased to droop over her eyes, 
and were lifted full in questioning eagerness. Her hand 
moved and shook when it rested ou her knee. 

" What has he done ? what has he done ? " said Sybil ; 
but every breath upon her features, every stir of her frame, 
said, " what can I do ? what can I do ? " 

" Ho is suspected," was my answer ; " suspected of some 
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l>reaeh of trust — I cannot teli what — and this man is on 
the watch for him, and will show no pity if Jamie has been 
guilty. Is he guilty ? Do you know anything — or, at 
least, where is he, Sybil ; and where have you been ? " 

44 1 have been wandering about the hill, thinking if any- 
thing could be done, or what I could do," said Sybil ; " where 
Jamie is I cannot tell, or how he spends these long, long 
dreary nights. Yes, I can guess how he spends them ; but 
what he has done, or if he has done anything amiss in the ware- 
house I cannot tell. He comes to me night after night, so as 
it breaks my heart to see him — and I cannot tell where he 
gets the means, and I know he is careless of the business, and 
what can I do hut suspect him ? I dare not say Jamie is not 
guilty — I dare not say it — for I have feared and trembled till 
I scarcely could bear my life — but if he is, what can we do, 
Willie ? what can we do — what will make amends ?" 

44 Nothing but restitution," said I, "and that Donald 
Clerk will take into his own hands. My father and An- 
drew — he has them * to come upon— ^but Jamie, Jamie — 
what will become of him ? for Donald will not be content 
to have his money simply restored." 

" You speak as if you were sure," said Sybil, with some 
impatient tears, " and yet — and yet you are right, Willie. 
Shall I go and seek him, and take him away ? — we might 
leave the country ; we could do anything — will I go away and 
seek him now. I can carry the bairn in my shawl. I can 
be ready in a moment*" 

And Sybil started to her feet with nervous haste — the 
tears upon her cheek seemed to dry of themselves under the 
heat and flush which changed its marble paleness into burn- 
ing crimson — and again the tremor of earnest resolution 
came upon her delicate frame, and the hand with which she 
put aside her hair shook with her very excess of readiness 
and concentrated power. 

But my heart faltered at any rapid action, I drew her 
back and held up my hand. 

" There is some one on the stair ; hush ! listen ! It may 
be Jamie — and Jamie may be innocent. No, no, Sybil, we 
must wait to night — we must wait through to-night." 

" It is not Jamie," said Sybil ; " Jamie's step is never like 
that when he comes home now — and they aye stop at the 
other door, they never come h«re > they never come here! As if 
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I had not watched and sickened at them till the morning light 
came to blind me Everybody else gets light steps home at law- 
ful times ; but the foot aye stops below, it'never comes here." 

And sitting down once more, Sybil put her hand to her 
eyes and shed again a few passionate tears. But the time 
of weeping was not yet ; anxiety, longing to bestir itself has 
no leisure for the offices of sorrow. 

" Jamie is careless, thoughtless, full of faults," said I ; 
" he lets himself be led astray, he scarcely seems to try to 
resist temptation ; but we have no reason to doubt his 
honor, or to think he would be led into crime. No, Sibby, 
no, he would never do that. He may sink awhile, and lose 
himself, and fall into dissipation — bad enough, oh, bad 
enough, heart-breaking for you and me — but he never could 
do this, Sibby — he never could do this to destroy us all." 

" I take the worst, and make up my mind to it," said 
Sybil. u Some folk think their own are never wrong — never 
will believe evil of them. I would give my life this moment 
for Jamie, and be thankful to be taken in his stead ; but 1 
cannot shut my eyes ; I can only believe what's true, and 
none of us dare take this up and say it is impossible. Oh, if 
it were only slander of him ! if it were only anything false 
that was said ! — but it's true — true — true." 

" You do not know," exclaimed I, as Sybil's slight figure 
went and came before me, pacing the twilight room. " You 
do not know — and I dare not accuse Jamie, though I dare 
not pronounce him innocent. Wait — it is hard, but we 
must do it, Sibby — and when Jamie comes in, at whatever 
hour, if he is guilty we must hear it, once for all." 

" If he is guilty, at whatever hour," said Sybil, standing 
firmly before me, u he must go away. I must go with him 
away — where, I do not care — anywhere — to the bottom of 
the sea — to the end of the earth — anywhere I but out of 
disgrace we must go away with our misery, Willie. Ay, 
we will carry our disgrace too, no fear : but we will carry it 
away our two selves, and among strangers, who never heard 
our name." 

She sat down abruptly as she had risen, now no longer 
in the darkness, but close by the lighted table — and Sybil 
drew her work to her, and took the needle in her trembling 
fingers. I changed my seat to be nearer her, and we sat 
in silence a long time, I listening eagerly still to every 
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Bound, she, with ihe tremor of her resolve strong upon her, 
plying her needle with strange silent haste, and seeming 
almost wilfully, with the constant rustle of her hand and 
work, to shut out from her ear those passing sounds to 
which she was no less nervously awake than I. 

Resuming thus our more usual positions and employ- 
ments brought a temporary relief to our excitement, and at 
last I found voice to ask how long it was since Jamie's re- 
lapse began. 

Sybil lifted her head to look at me with grave concern. 
" Something happened to you — " she said. 

u Yes," 1 answered steadily, " something happened to me. 
I lost mastery of myself as poor Jamie has done, and lost 
my hopes and the new life, Sibby, that gave me so many 
dreams. I have nothing but friends, brothers and sisters, 
in this world now — I have no Mary. That was what hap- 
happened to me." 

Sybil's eyes dwelt upon me with tender compassion. She 
said nothing, but only looked at me with a great tear tremb- 
ling under either eyelid. 

44 But tell me about Jamie," said I. 

"With a slight start Sybil returned to her work. She 
seemed to have greater ease in speaking of him when ab- 
sorbed with it. 

" When we found you so — so changed Willie," said Sybil ; 
u he was very anxious for a while, and would sit for hours 
speaking of you, and asking if I thought we could do 
anything to cheer you. Then he began to say you did not 
care, did not want us, and I thought so too, and was afraid 
to speak or meddle with your troubles ; then you stayed 
long out, you avoided our company, you never seemed to 
heed what Jamie did or Jamie said, and that took away a 
check that had done him good. I thought it was all me, 
Willie — we are aye so vain. I thought, when I heard that 
Jamie had been wild, and saw how steady he was all the 
spring, I thought it was for my sake ; but I have learned 
many a lesson since that night when you did not come 
home. 

" After a while Jamie seemed to be dull at night with 
nobody to speak to but me, and then he would go out to 
take a walk, and stayed first one hour and then two, and so 
on till it came to be far on in the night before he came 
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home. Then Mrs. Cockburn's son and some more like him 
began to come about the warehouse through the day ; and 
you never poticed nor paid any attention, however flighty 
Jamie was at tea-time, or silent and vexed at breakfast. I 
had nobody to speak to, Willie, not a single living creature, 
for it was not likely I could complain of Jamie to a stran- 
ger, nor grieve your mother with my story. I might have 
spoken to you if you had been like yourself, but I had lost 
even that comfort. This week past I have been half des- 
perate, and when Jamie went out at night I have gone out 
too, and wandered around all the walks about the Craigs 
and Arthur's Seat, and far out into the country sometimes, 
trying to forget myself. I have spoken to him twice ; the 
first time he promised he would never do it again, the sec- 
ond time he was angry, and would not hear me. Then I 
gave it up, and kept my misery to myself, and all the time 
I have had the terror of this — the terror of something like 
this — strong upon me, and half-distracted, that I could do 
nothing, neither to save nor make amends. Twice I've 
been out in the country at Donald Clerk's door, and turned 
back, feared to do more ill than good if I told him. To- 
night I went again, and would have spoken if I could have 
found him, for I thought anything was better than this 
misery ; but when I was half-way up the stair, and stood 
back in the dark because I heard somebody coming down, 
I could have fainted when I saw it was Donald Clerk ; and 
I was standing still, feared to move, when you ran down 
after him. Then I hurried up before you. I am better 
now — I am stronger now I know what it is — and I ara 
ready, Willie, if anything can be done." 

She went on with her work without a pause. The 
needle went smoothly as I thought, in spite of the strong 
tremor upon her — tremor, but not faltering ; for Sybil was 
right — there was a degree of strength and readiness in her 
delicate frame which even she herself did not know — so 
long as anything could be done. 

The night was passing on ; already twelve o'clock drew 
near, and Sybil put away her work with a start and left me 
alone. She had not watched for him to-night — she had 
rather shut her ear against all watching — but I thought she 
had gone to the closet window at last to repeat her dreary 
vigils. Not so ; . the servant had been sent to rest — the 
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baby, carefully covered, and with its little head veiled from 
the faint light, slept peacefully in the wicker cradle. Sybil 
went and came between the kitchen and sitting-room, lighted 
a fire in the grate, spread the table, and put refreshments 
on it as she migfht have done for travelers about to set out 
on a journey. Then she went to the plain wooden chest 
which stood in one corner, and sought out a little stock of 
linen, small garments for the sleeping baby, necessities for 
Jamie. While she went about all this she never spoke ; but 
the swell of resolution in her person, the nostril unconscious- 
ly dilating, the nervous rapid movements, spoke with greater 
emphasis than words. She could bear the slow-paced time 
when she could give to it even such occupation as this, and 
terrible though the necessity was, and bitter the anticipated 
flight, yet it was something more tolerable, and less wretch- 
ed, than the stretch of passive endurance to which no exer- 
tion was possible. 

And swiftly, firmly, though with shaking fingers, she 
made up her bundle, rapidly laid in order her child's dress to 
be put on whenever it was necessary to wake it from its 
deep, sweet baby sleep ; and laid upon a chair her own 
shawl and bonnet, and the overcoat which Jamie had worn 
in winter. Strangely absorbed with her preparations. I look- 
ed on without speaking ; and now sounds and footsteps had 
died away into silence, the deep hush of night had fallen 
from the roof to the basement, the streets were still, the 
lights were disappearing from neighbor windows. Again 
we were both seated, dismally looking from opposite sides of 
our bare half-lighted room towards each other ; all needful 
preparations over, in a stillness and rest which made our 
hearts sick, listening for a footstep which never came. 

Patience ! patience ! but bitter, sad, impossible it is, after 
a long vigil, to preserve unbroken this waiting calm. I saw 
the glowing flush gather upon Sybil's face — the fever light 
under her eyelids — myself was chafing with a frenzy of ex- 
hausted quiet. Moment upon moment, pulse on pulse ; still 
as death and noiseless these minutes hung about us dally- 
ing with our pain. The baby breathed deeply and calmly 
into the unbroken air of this dim room ; the clocks without 
struck their silver tones upon the night ; now and then 
a passing voice hollow and echoing, rang to us up the long 
vacant stair in dreary jest ; and sounds of wheels, late car- 
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riages of revellers, faintly rumbled out of the silence, struck 
a dull noise out as they past, and echoed away again into 
the night like passing thunder. I sat still, gnawing my lip 
till I fe'lt it bleed ; but Sibby started up to walk from end 
to end of the long room — to return to all her arrangements 
— to overlook them once more with feverish eagerness to 
find something amiss which might be remedied. Then she 
tried to resume her work — but that was vain — and then she 
hurried from the room, and went and came for a time in 
restless impatience. The light fall of her foot — the faint 
rustle of her coming and going — brought upon me an irre- 
pressible irritation, and I knew by the slight impatient start 
with which she turned to me, unconsciously upbraiding, 
when I myself moved on my chair, or even broke the hush 
with a heavier sigh than usual, that the same feeling was 
strong on Sybil too. 

But the night began — I felt it though it was too early to 
see — to yield to the faint early morning. A flicker of half- 
invisible dawn by-and-bye subdued into cold and watery 
gray the deep tint of the night skies. The stars began to 
pale into the firmament, sickening and withdrawing, one 
could not well tell how ; and I cannot say with what a start 
of terror our eyes met, communicating to each other the 
certainty that daybreak was at hand. 

What if he did not come home ? — what if Jamie's guilt 
already was past doubt and past escape ? — or what if he had 
fled without a word of intimation, without even a farewell ? 

But even then a hurried step began to ring upon the 
stair— up — higher up — and Sybil rose to meet it, bending 
forward with eager outstretched head, and hands lifted in 
involuntary beseeching. He had come home. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The door was opened to him before he could knock, and 
with a light step Jamie came in. His face was something 
pale, wet with moisture and bearing traces of exhaustion — 
but exultation was the present mood of his brilliant eyes. 
Either the interest of to-night's proceedings, whatever they 
were, had neutralized all trifling temptations, or else his de- 
bauch had worn off, and left only fumes of exhilaration and 
excitement behind. 

"I am very late, Sibby," he said, hurriedly; "never 
mind, it shall not happen again — and to-night I could not 
avoid — . What, a supper for me ? and Willie sitting up too." 

With a slight suspicion Jamie glanced at my face ; then 
he looked round the room — the bundle made up, the great 
coat ready, Sybil throwing over her arm the ready shawl. 
He looked aghast. 

" What does it all mean ?" he asked, faltering with sud- 
den dismay. 

I would have spoken, but Sybil took the word. 

" Donald Clerk has been here to-night ; here a long time 
watching and lying in wait for you ; he is to come again 
to-morrow — he thinks you have done wrong — he suspects 
you, Jamie — and he is to come again to-morrow. Now 
lose no time — is it true f for I am ready at once — every- 
thing is ready — and there may be time to escape." 

He turned away with a low groan, and covered his face 
with his hands. No one spoke — but Sybil clutched at the 
covering on her baby's cradle, and drew her low chair to its 
side, grasping at the child's dress as she threw down, its lit- 
tle coverlet. With a pang, ray own heart yielded up its 
hope. Alas, poor Sibby ! with all these preparations she 
had tried to cheat the expectations which still prophesied 
better things. 

" Stop I" said Jamie, and turning to him again, I found 
his face as bright as ever. " Stay, stay, it is a mistake. I 
have no need to run away. Sibby, stay. I am quite ready 
to meet Donald Clerk." 
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She looked up to him holding the long muslin frock still 
in her hand. 

" Is it not true, Jamie " 

"Is what not true ? I will have to sit up to-night, and 
set my books a little — but I'm quite prepared, Sibby, to 
meet Donald Clerk — what's the use of looking suspicious? 
Willie, I tell you I'm all right. I have the money safe in 
my pocket, and don't need to fear any man in the world." 

Sibby looked up with dreary interest in his face. What 
did he mean ? Nothing, alas nothing to satisfy her ! but I 
interfered — it was now time for me. 

" Sit down, Jamie ; come, we have had an anxious night 
— you must tell us the whole story now." 

"The whole story is simple enough," said Jamie, with a 
little defiance ; " you would be none the wiser, Sibby ; and 
what would Willie care. It is a month now since he has 
either looked or spoken to one of us ; what's the use of 
coming in now, and pretending to have an interest. I tell 
you I have got the money in my pocket, and everything is 
right ; an hour at my boots, and I'm ready to meet a hun- 
dred Donald Clerks." 

" I have had no say with you, and given you no advice 
for some time," said I. " You may take it from me now 
with better grace. Go to bed, Jamie, and sleep yourself fit 
for your books, or hand them over to me. Sibby, there is 
no time to say more ; I know what axt hour at his books 
means — it means that they are in considerable disorder and 
will take several hours. Let us ask no more questions to- 
night. And, Jamie, take some rest — take supper if you are 
able — no one will disturb you ; but get to sleep at once, 
and be ready when this man comes." 

" I'll begin at once," said Jamie, hurriedly. " I can sleep 
after the work is done, since you are all so much afraid." 

" Donald vows he will know neither charity nor mercy," 
said I ; " and look at your hand — is that fit to begin to your 
books ? Sit down, man, lie down — there is no time to 
waste." 

Jamie wavered a moment — then he crossed the room to 
where Sibby stood passive, quiet, holding in her hand the 
baby's coverlet — not knowing apparently whether to lay it 
over the little sleeper again, or to snatch the infant up, and 
hurry on its dress in readiness for the wild journey still. 
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u I will be careful again, Sibby," said Jamie's deprecating 
voice. ," I have been very imprudent this time. Tom Cock- 
burn, you .see — but I'll tell you the whole story to-morrow 
— and I've kept you late up, too, and vexed you. We'll 
do different now, Sibby, and everything is right and I'm all 
restored again, and have nothing to fear from Donald Clerk. 
I'll lie down here on the settee and take a sleep, and Willie 
will call me in an hour or so. Willie was always a grand 
man for wakening : and you'll go away like a good lassie 
and take your rest. Now you're not to be feared, Sibby — 
I'll tell you the whole story, and we'll all be right again to- 
morrow." 

Tears began to fall noiselessly down Sybil's cheeks, but 
she saw what was necessary, and restrained herself. Jamie 
lay down on the sofa, and she covered him with careful ten- 
derness. He would not suffer her to sit by him as she 
wished, and the baby waking up threatened a failure to Ja- 
mie's sleep. So Sybil was prevailed on to carry the little 
wailer away to her own room, and take herself the rest which 
she needed ; while I, who had slept in dull heaviness through 
many an hour when Sybil kept vigil, sat by Jamie's side 
and watched, lest his slumber should exceed the proper 
time. 

And stftly, as on a child, sleep fell on Jamie ; he laid his 
head upon his hand, and his cheek flushed with the pres- 
sure. Many a time before had I looked at him in this 
child's attitude, in the dreamless uninterrupted slumber of a 
boy. He was a boy still, in spite of all his experiences — 
and I thought sadly of our little deserted room at Ailieford ; 
of the light lying on the vacant pillows where our heads 
had reposed side by side ; of all the little familiar tokens 
of our joint tenantcy, which had never been removed from 
" the ladies room." Ay, and how the morning sky would 
brighten upon those hostages of Mary, those tokens sad 
and bitter of the home I had once looped to rear, and how 
my father and my mother calm in their unconscious slum- 
ber, knew nothing of the miseries which had past upon their 
children — nothing of this terrible night — nothing of the 
disgrace and ruin which had hovered over their humble 
home for so many hours of fear. Ruin, downfall, disgrace ; 
and who could say if the dark wings were in truth folded 
and at rest, or if they shadowed us still. 
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Such a morning as the glorious one which now began to 
flush the earth and sky, I have seen break on many an hour 
of special trial. As it brightened, I felt it was time to re- 
linquish my vigil, and call Jamie to his work. It was now 
full daylight, bright and glowing, and with some grumbling 
and reluctance he got up, and collected himself slowly. — 
u Ay, I mind — I got the money from Tom Cockburn last 
night," said Jamie, drowsily, "it's here in my pocket-book 
in my breast pocket ; and now for the books." 

Jamie got up, unlocked a small iron chest, which always 
stood in a corner of the room, and took from it his cash box 
— a bundle of notes was transferred from the pocket-book 
to this safer repository, and then he sat down, perfectly self- 
possessed and competent, to his books. Seeing him so, and 
unwilling to disturb him, I retired to my own room. ; and 
there lay awake with little breaks of dozing sleep to tanta- 
lize my weariness for two other sunshiny hours. By that 
time, the daily household stir had commenced. Sybil's ser- 
vant had been singing loudly as she swept out the ware- 
house ; and Jamie's task was completed, and breakfast on 
the table when I left my room. 

Jamie himself entered after me — he had been arranging 
his dress, and though I could still see traces of exhaustion 
on his face, there was nothing to attract the notice of a 
stranger, or tell of watching, or agitation uncommon or se- 
vere. Sybil, too, in nothing except unusual paleness, and 
unusual composure, betrayed her past suffering ; but our 
breakfast table was a very silent one as we gathered round 
it. 

And Sybil's eyes made painful journeys from Jamie to 
me, from me to Jamie ; and Jamie cast down his, not to en- 
counter the inquiry' which had not yet been spoken. At 
last he himself broke the silence abruptly. 

" I'll tell you how it was. Tom Cockburn's wife has be- 
gun a shop — a strange &It\4 of shop — a sort of silversmith's 
— they say she has a brother in that trade ; and after they 
begun, they were greatly stressed for money ; and a fort- 
night since, Tom came to me and told me — for we had been 
great cronies, and — and — I got a favor once from Tom my- 
self. He told me they were in great straits, and in fear of 
having their stock seized, and fifty pounds would set them 
all right, and they were sure of as much as that in a week. 
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Well, it just happened that a man had paid a bill that day 
of sixty pounds, and it was to pay two other bills that came 
due in seven days. I mean only accounts, you know, 
Willie — payments — not regular bills that might be dishon- 
ored ; so I was persuaded — for it's better to tell you the 
whole, I owed him some little thing myself, and he threat- 
ened me — to give the money to Tom Cockburn. At the 
end of the week he was not ready, and I've been at him 
every night this week, as Sibby knows — I mean Sibby 
knows how late I was— dunning him for this weary siller ; 
and. at last I've got it all safe and everything's right. Now 
haste you, Sibby, with the tea. Til run out and make the 
two payments, and there will be no harm done." 

" But Donald Clerk will be here immediately," said I. 

u Oh, I'll slip out by the back way — nobody will ever 
see me — and be in in no time ; and besides, when the money's 
all right I'm not careing for a lecture. But, man, Willie, 1 
was feared at Sibby speaking about escape last night. It 
was like as if I had stolen the money from Donald Clerk." 

" And if Donald Clerk had come yesterday instead of to- 
day, nothing could have cleared you, Jamie," said I. " You 
could have made no defence — you would have met no pity 
— a dreadful risk to run for Tom Cockburn !" 

There was positive sunshine on Sybil's face — such a glow 
of contrast from the cloud it wore half-an-hour ago, that I 
scarcely had the heart to discourage her again. She inter- 
rupted me eagerly. 

44 It might not be wise — it might be very much the re- 
verse — imprudent and wrong too in a degree ; but it was 
innocent Willie. A very different thing from that fearful 
word you said last night — crime !" 

" But, Jamie, Jamie," I exclaimed, " remember if you 
had been twenty-four hours later, all the world would have 
thought it. crime — your good name lost, your family ruined, 
yourself — it is frightful to think of it — where you might 
have been by this time, and in what circumstances, had 
Tom Cockburn been a day later, or the news come a day 
earlier to Donald Clerk — perhaps flying a dishonored fugi- 
tive — perhaps a prisoner still more dishonored. Jamie, see 
what a risk you have run, and for pity's sake beware again." 

44 So I will," said ^amie, laughing, as he rose from the 
table, 44 I don't deny. I've been very much scared, but never 
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ao much as last night, when I saw Sibby's bundle, and her 
shawl ready, and her white, prepared face. It gave me a 
glimpse of the reality, Willie ; I never can forget it, and 
we'll mind to do nothing of the kind again." 

I followed him as he hurried down stairs. " Are you out 
of Tom Cockburn's power ? " I asked hurriedly, as I pressed 
after him ; " Jamie — tell me ; has he a hold upon you yet ? " 

Jamie's face flushed, and he faltered a little. 

" I owe him something yet," he said, with hesitation. 

44 How much ? — tell me ; we must try to pay it, Jamie. 
He will ruin you yet, if you leave him any power," ex- 
claimed I. " How much do you owe him f " 

"Willie, let me pass — I have no time," and Jamie pushed 
away from me impatiently. When he had freed himself, he 
looked back. " I must go now — I must get my business 
done," he cried, half in apology ; and Jamie was gone. 

It was nearly my own time for business, and I crossed the 
street and breathed myself with a hurried walk to the Cal- 
ton Hill, and a brief " turn" upon its breezy top. This was 
not a breezy day, though the air was brisker here than on 
the calm surface of country laying below, on which the sun- 
shine, early as it was, began to settle down in almost op- 
pressive quiet and brightness. One of the drowsy, still hot 
days of early autumn, the morning freshness was already 
stealing away from the atmosphere so heavily laden with 
sunshine, and your very breath was checked by the broad 
flush of glowing light which penetrated everywhere. The 
morning was feverish in its brightness, but my own fever 
had relaxed, my veins were cool, my heart restored to com- 
parative sanity. I was no longer a , wandering solitary, lost 
to my race, my kindred, and the world. Light, but firm, 
the bond of conscious duty, of natural affection, of life with 
all its manifold offices lay on me once again. I had not, 
after all, been severed by one violent wrench from every- 
thing dear and kindly. ^The tempest muttered away in the 
distance, the thunder rolled no longer over my very head, 
but nfy foot was still upon the same soil, my face turned to 
the same skies. I had been mad, but madness was not des- 
truction — struck to the heart, but with no death-blow. Ease 
and lightness of heart were far from me — perhaps as far 
from my present standing-ground as the calm and cool of 
twilight were from this burning day ; but further still, as I 
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felt, and knew, were destruction and despair. Sore and un- 
healed was still my wound, but it was a wound known and 
ascertained, and penetrated my whole being no more. I 
might be sad, oppressed, and weary; but I was myself, and 
myself was unchanged. 

I felt it as I went about my daily business, felt it in the 
glow of renewal which came upon everthing round me in 
restored interest, restored feeling, and even in the conscious 
pain which lay motionless at the bottom of my heart. Life 
had come back to me, though I desired it not ; life, it might 
be, deprived of the glowing mists of a young man's fancy, 
but great as it never is till you have looked upon it through 
the medium of your own tears. For, mark you, another's 
tears will not do ; the great Creator diversifies the form of 
His handiwork so, that processes, broad and universal, will not 
do for men — and the time of my especial ordeal had come 
to me and passed. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

At our little tea-table that evening, Jamie was jubilant 
and elated ; Sibby quieter, but overflowing with thankful* 
ness and good pleasure. I thought of Seller and Spender, 
my old kind masters, as I shook my head with monitory 
wisdom over Jamie's joy. Wild, thoughtless exhilaration, 
just such as theirs ^ used to be, was this outburst which 
hailed Jamie's deliverance from his first peril ; and it did 
not seem to strike him that it might be well and expedient 
to think of the cause, and feel less innocently exultant over 
the redemption which he certainly had not deserved. But 
it was useless saying so much to Jamie, and saying would 
have done but little good. 

" It's all over, Willie," he cried, gleefully, " Donald Clerk 
did not come till I was safely settled in my den again, with 
my receipts locked up in my desk — and I got them dated 
two or three days back — nobody was the worse of that." 

" You ware, yourself, for you knew it to be untrue," ven- 
tured I. 

" Man, you need not be always preaching ! Well, Don- 
ald came, and Donald was a little put out, I can tell you, and 
ashamed of himself, when he saw me canny at my desk and 
everything in good order. I pretended I was very indig- 
nant, and asked him how he could really suspect me ? and 
Donald shook his head, and said : ' You ken yoursel you're 
a graceless vagabone,' but was ashamed for all that. So 
we parted the best friends in the world. And all the advice 
he gave me, when he went away, was to mind if I did ill 
for him I did ill for myself, and that my own good was in- 
volved in everything that concerned the business, even more 
than his. l Your gentleman brother told me last night that 
I might lose my miserable siller, but you would lose life 
and everything that made it worth,' said Donald ; ' a braw 
lad he is, no doubt, to scoff at my belongings, that will 
never have two sixpences of his ain ; t>ut nevertheless, laddie 
mind you, it's true.' And I confess, Donald glanced like a 
wild cat or a tiger, as he said that ; but then we shook 
hands as kindly as could be, and he went away." 
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" Ay, Jamie, mind it's true," said I earnestly, " if it 
would be a sin to harm Donald Clerk, what would it be to 
harm Sibby there, and bring ruin to her door — not to speak 
of yourself, a young man with all your life to come." 

" Well, Willie, be content ; there is no fear," said Jamie, 
gaily ; u I've got one good fright, and Til never throw myself 
in the way of another. It's all past now, we have some more 
experience, Sibby and I — and burnt bairns dread the fire, 
my mother says — we'll never do the like again." 

By-and-bye, when the baby had been hushed to its early 
sleep, I found that in seal of their full reconciliation Jamie 
and his wife were going out together ; and I seized the op- 
portunity of Sibby's absence, preparing for the walk, to 
press again upon my brother the subject of his debt to Tom 
Cockburn. It was a very unpalatable subject to Jamie — 
he writhed about on his chair, shrugged his shoulders, made 
faces, but could not quite elude me. 

" It's bigger than I like to mention to Sibby," said Jamie, 
with some embarrassment, "and it's all very true you say, 
Willie, and I had far better be clear, and all that ; but you 
see Tom's not a bad fellow — I can manage him very well, 
and he'll never press me — and then we're old cronies, and 
know each other so well — and I did him one good turn — 
he owes me another. Oh, there's no fear of Tom I I'll pay 
him by-and-bye." 

u By-and-bye is a deceiver, Jamie," urged I. " I'll give 
you all I can spare next quarter if you'll make a trial to 
pay him. No, Tom Cockburn had not much ill in himself, 
except being fond of company — but what sort of person is 
hiswife!" 

u His wife ? oh ! she's just Tom Cockburn's wife," said 
Jamie, hurriedly, " nothing more that I know of." 

u Would you like to see Sibby with her ? " continued I, 
pursuing my advantage. 

u Sibby with her ? " Jamie's face grew suddenly red, and 
standing up, he pushed away his chair with positive vio- 
lence. "I'll tell you what — I could find it in my heart 
very near to murder the woman if she came near our 
Sibby." 

" Yet you say there's no fear of Tom ! " said I. " Poor 
Tom I and you can trust yourself in the hands of a man 
whahas so settled his own fate l Jamie, Jamie, beware " 

9 
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u Well, I know no ill of her," s*tid Jamie, faltering, " and 
I dare say she's a very good wife to him. Fve nothing to 
do with the kind of woman Tom Cockburn chooses. She's 
just his wife, and I know nothing more about her ; but 
Sibby, Willie, poor Sibby I who is like her t n 

" And Sibby 's husband has little excuse for seeking such 
company as she could not join him in," continued I. tt Jamie, 
let us try to make it up between us — you shall have every- 
thing that I can spare — and get Tom Cockburn paid." 

"But, you, Willie," and Jamie looked at me wistfully. 

" I am Mr. Middleton's clerk,"" said I, " not the Moulis- 
burgh Dominie — and for anything I know* — I could almost 
say for anything I care — may be Mr. Middleton's clerk all 
my life." 

Jamie did not venture to say anything sympathetic — 
he only repeated his wistful look, as if he would fain have 
given me comfort. But Sibby entered then ready for her 
walk ; and I did feel somewhat solitary and dreary as I 
watched them go away. 

While they were absent, I spent a rather melancholy 
hour arranging my books. My poor Ainsworth — of whom 
any one was welcome to make a footstool now — and all the 
useless tools which were no longer needful for my thwarted 
purpose — I spread them on the table before me, and sat 
down to ponder over them. For one moment, in a little 
flush of angry pride, I opened my Virgil, and laid the dic- 
tionary ready — with some faint thought of carrying out 
my plan, and showing myself capable of success. But my 
hands fell down upon the opened page, my brow stooped 
between them — and then came upon me, with long sighs 
and weariness, many a sad remembrance of Mary. Mary — 
Mary — I forgave her the wrong she did me, and forgot it; 
but it was hard to unclasp the tenacious clinging love which 
had held my heart so long. The bitter, harsh, resentful 
thoughts died of their own fever — the tenderness came back 
again — back and back like the ebbing waves upon the sand, 
so that I sometimes thought the tide was coming in instead 
of flowing out upon the sea. 

Another day of quiet routine— as I saw of most grateful 
calm to Sybil, and still of innocent exultation and light- 
headedness to Jamie — brought the Saturday night, and with 
it my journey home. More weary than usual seemed the 
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long quiet road, rich, as it was, with parting sunshine, with 
evening skies flushed and beautiful, stooping above it, and 
heavy green foliage bursting over every garden waU. The 
roads were lively with family groups, and the surf rustling 
up upon the beach, carried back pleasant sounds of summer 
— sweet rings of laughter, and joyous voices — to float with 
lingering echo into the calmer air upon the sea — and even 
the dusty highway had here and there a little throng of 
wayfarers coming and going to diversify its level line. But 
my heart wearied, and so did my footsteps — I was going 
home — going home — and home was never dearer to any 
son of womankind than it was to me ; but a dull and heavy 
content, a sad submission to the inevitable, hung upon me 
like a cloud— and something whispered that life would never 
open to me another home than this — that all my youthful 
hopes and fancies must be content to settle down upon this 
calm familiar ground. My father's son — my mother's son-^ 
brother to my brother — but nothing more ; nothing more ; 
and as I went forward into the twilight with my slow step, 
and sober brow, I seemed to myself to be traveling steadily 
into my sober fate. 

Andrew was lingering near his shop-door when I passed, 
looking for me as I perceived at once ; for Andrew war 
not a man to' waste in lounging the precious hours of a 
Saturday night. As I came up he clutched me by the arm, 
and turned along the road with me ; and very visible dis- 
content and anxiety were on Andrew's face. 

" What's this about Jamie ? " he asked abruptly. 

" What about Jamie ? " was my counter question ; for I 
was very reluctant to make Jamie's secret known. 

" Tut ; you had best not trifle with me," said Andrew, 
angrily. " I have seen Donald Clerk, and heard a long 
story from him of distrust and suspicion on his part, and 
wild dissipation on Jamie's ; what's wrong ; Donald was in 
a fever; but I thought it better to ask nothing, thinking I 
would hear soon enough if it were true. — Speak plain*— 
I'm not a man for nonsense — what is it, Willie ? " 

" There's nothing amiss," said I, "Donald Clerk has seen 
Jamie's books, and been perfectly satisfied. Everything is 
quite right between them." 

" Was anything wrong between them ! " said Andrew, 
" do you know I'm responsible for Jamie the length of two 
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hundred and fifty pounds. It's all very well for you, who 
have nothing to lose ; but to be brought in for that would 
ruin me ; a young man new set up in business and coming 
in to a family ; I wonder you can be so thoughtless, Willie ; 
I wonder Jamie can look honest folk in the face." 

" I tell you there's nothing amiss," said I, with some im- 
patience. " Jamie may look anybody in the face ; and if 
Donald Clerk is distrustful that is no fault of Jamie's. He 
has been unsteady this week or two, I am very sorry ; but 
you need not mention that, Andrew, to grieve my mother ; 
and I think it's over now." 

" Oh, I mentioned the whole thing to my mother when 
she was in this morning," said Andrew, with a slight snort 
like a restive horse, " and I could hardly keep her from 
starting off to Edinburgh at once, or waiting on the road 
till you came. You can tell her any kind of a story you 
like, but she knows all that I know." 

" Very well ! she shall know all that I know too," I 
answered hurriedly. "I see that poor Jamie had your good 
word and charitable thought, at least ; but you might have 
spared my mother." 

" Nonsense 1 " said Andrew, impatiently ; " my mother 
has just as good a right to hear as any other person ; not 
to say that she had her full share in spoiling him, and 
ought to know what comes of it. I'll tell you what, Willie, 
though I am his brother, I have a great mind to withdraw, 
and be his surety no more." 

" You must do as you think best, said I ; "it is yourself 
alone that can be the judge, and not me ; if you withdraw 
we'll try to get somebody else ; and if we don't get some- 
body else, Jamie will lose his situation ; and that will mend 
the matter certainly ; but you must take your own will. 
I don't pretend to be able to advise you, Andrew. 

" Unsteady ! what business has he to be unsteady ? " 
continued Andrew, heating himself into a little passion ; a I 
cannot afford to spend a sixpence on my own pleasure. 
He'll waste pounds, I'll answer for it ; and a young showy 
wife, and a servant^ to keep her like a lady ; but Pm to be 
responsible for Jamie's intromissions, and have a continual 
danger hanging over my head for him ; a pretty story I 
and, of course, both my mother and you, through thick 
and thin, will take Jamie's part" 
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" I should be as anxious as you if I saw any danger of 
Jamie bringing loss upon you," said I, " and as earnest to 
prevent it ; but he has got a lesson ; I believe he will be 
careful now ; and I promise you to watch and do every- 
thing I can to keep him right. He has been very careless 
— he has scarcely come to man's estate yet, Andrew ; but 
Jamie is greatly startled and sobered by this — I mean," I 
added hurriedly, seeing that I had almost betrayed him, 
** sobered and startled into greater care when he felt himself 
going too far." 

" As if he had any right to go too far," nduttered An- 
drew, angrily, " as if any man had a right to risk other peo- 
ple for the sake of his own folly ! If he will ruin himself 
let him do it in his own way, but I am not to stand by, and 
look on while he ruins me." 

I made no answer — there was not much answer possible, 
to tell the truth ; and I did not feel quite convinced that I 
was right in concealing the full facts from Andrew, greatly 
as they concerned him ; but I consoled myself with the 
thought that after evil might be averted, whereas Andrew's 
alarm, if I told him now, would take immediate steps to 
prevent the possibility of danger to himself. 

" It is Saturday night ; I must go back to the shop,* said 
Andrew. " Tell Jamie from me, that after all that's come 
and gone, such folly as I have heard of can have no excuse* 
He has a family to maintain, a wife and child as well as 
me, and he has a good situation if he only have wit enough 
to keep it, besides other folk involved and bound for him — 
which he ought to consider first of all. Tell him I'll take 
no steps now, because I would not like that he should 
lose a chance through me if it's possible to help it ; but if 
I hear anything again I must look after my own interests. 
It's all very well for you, Willie, but I must see to myself." 

"Yes," said I, with an involuntary sigh, "and I have no 
interest of my own to look after, Andrew, nothing to see 
to. You are very right." 

Andrew had turned round when we stopped, and was 
holding out his hand to me to say good night ; but he 
paused when I spoke, and lingered, holding loosely my ex- 
tended hand, and looking with a shade of awakened inter- 
est in my face. 

" Ay, Willie," he said more kindly, " what about your- 
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self! I have not beard for three or four weeks now, and 
Christina was asking this very day. How is the Latin 
coming on ? and when do you begin your new business ?" 

u I think never," said I abruptly. " I hare changed my 
mind." 

Andrew let my hand fall ; a sarcastic smile came upon 
his face. " Well, I never approved of it much," he said, 
with some very visible scorn, " but I would have given the 
thing a trial, if I had been you, after making up my mind. 
You have lost all your labor then, I suppose ; you're a rich 
man, Willie, that can afford to throw so much time away. 
If I had gone so far on the road, it would have been strange 
if I did not try to see an end to it ; you should know your 
own mind best ; but I suppose you've lost both money and 
money's worth now that you turn back and change your 
plans again.'' 

44 Yes," said I, " money's worth, and things worth more 
than money I have lost, and changed my plans again, An- 
drew, as you say." 

"What is it to be now?" said Andrew, "slow men 
like me, that take long to think of one thing, are not so 
clever at changing. What is it now ?" 

w Nothing," said I, " I have no plans now. I suppose 
Mr. Middleton's office, and just such fortune as Providence 
may send me there. I'll learn to be content, and not try 
plans again." 

44 Till the next time," said my prudent brother ; and as he 
bade me good-night once more, and turned away, I heard 
him mutter something to himself, and shake his head, half 
regretful, half complacent. I caught the words/' unstable 
as water," as I went upon my own way. Ay, was it so ; 
and as I went, on into the gray, descending twilight, and left 
behind me the gold and purple of the setting sun, the cli- 
max of AndreVs quotation came whispering after me, steal- 
ing into my ears like the mockery of some attendant spirit, 
44 thou shalt not excel !" Dusk and dimness, shadows and 
solitude, lay before me on the silent road ; into the heart of 
them I went steadily forward, lonely but not'dismayed — for 
the spirit strangely subdued and hushed within me, seemed 
scarcely to have life enough for stout rebellion against this 
sentence of my fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Half-way between Moulisburgh and Ailieford, I met my 
mother — unable to wait for. my arrival, in her anxiety for 
Jamie, she had come to meet me ; and indeed, I had al- 
ready wondered how she could bear a day's suspense, and did 
not press on to Edinburgh at once, en hearing the news. 
But my father happened to have a little illness, and Mar- 
get a considerable one ; they were both dependent on my 
mother, and only now had she been able to free herself. " I 
felt that I bid to speak to you first, our two selves, Willie," 
said my mother, " for there might be things you could not 
say before other folk. And what is it now — what has my 
poor laddie done ?" 

" Nothing," said I, u nothing ; at least, nothing but a 
great imprudence, which is remedied now and over ; but, 
mother, you must help me to warn Jamie — he must be 
warned. This might have been very serious. Just the 
merest chance that he is not a fugitive, or in Donald Clerk's 
power to-night." 

" What was it then, Willie ?" My mother had grown 
quite pale. 

I told her, interrupted by many an exclamation, the story 
of Jamie's danger, of our vigil, and how very close his in- 
jured master was in pursuit. My mother was stunned at 
the moment, for this was a reality which even her fears had 
scarcely anticipated. 

" I said there was aye water where the ox was drowned," 
said my mother, " and I might, may be, think he had spent 
a pound or two more than his ain, and would have that to 
make up ; but the like of this, I never thought ofj Willie. 
It was not for himself ; there is a kind of comfort in that ; 
but, preserve me, what's to come of Jamie, when there's 
naebody but that poor lassie to keep him right ?" 

"Do you mean when I leave Edinburgh, mother ?" asked I. 

" Ay, Willie, my man, you're just as precious to me as 
Jamie is, and your fortune is not to be hindered for him. 

Lord help us ! what's to become of them V 

" After such a warning, mother t" T began. 
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But my mother shook her head " What has happened 
once may happen again. Oh, Willie, Willie, do you think 
I dinna ken how httle use there is in warnings — and a 
young laddie, and a wife, and a bairn to make provision for, 
and our whol6 family in his power forbye and answerable ? 
Pity me !" 

" If I can do Jamie any good, you need not fear, mo- 
ther," said I, " for I've changed my mind. I shall not leave 
Edinburgh," 

My mother started, stopped, looked earnestly, but with a 
half-reproof, in my face. " Your brother is a near friend," 
she said, " but Mary — Mary has the first claim." 

And I thought I could trace the lines of Andrew's judg- 
ment — " unstable as water" — in my mother's face. 

I put Mary's letter into her hand, and turned away my 
head with a pang. I had never read it again myself, nor 
breathed a word of it to mortal ear, and my heart was sore 
— sore, wounded, bleeding — not fierce or revengeful any 
more, but penetrated with deep, still pain, very hard to bear. 

My mother read the letter, and my mother's eyes glittered 
with tears angry and injured. I thought it better not to 
hear what she exclaimed half-aloud, her sympathetic feeling 
for me, scarcely sufficing to restrain the bitterness of her 
indignation towards Mary. Walking on with an averted 
head, shutting my ears to the half-articulate upbraidings 
which fell from her lips unawares, and walking along the 
very road where Mary had so often accompanied me, at tho 
hour of evening qu'et so dear to young moved hearts, it 
was not singular that strange emotions should come upon 
myself. Tears stole into my eyes one by one — tears startled 
me, gliding over my cheek. Ashamed of the weeping 
which disparaged my manhood, I could not subdue it ; and 
it was all I could do to keep the quiet air unconscious of 
the trembling sob which swelled up within my breast. 

I left home on Monday morning, charged with messages, 
with warning*; with entreaties ; and my mother had so of- 
ten repeated, " Tell Jamie," that I began to fear Jamie's pa- 
tience would give way long before the store was ended. -I 
did tell Jamie ; but Jamie had begun to be half-resentful, 
and did not see why everybody should doubt his word, or 
think his resolution insincere. Then came my quarter-day, 
and I hurried with the five-pound note, which it was some 
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selMenial for me to spare, and placed it in my brother's hand. 
He was a good deal moved, turned it over in his fingers, 
hesitated, thought it would be better to let Tom Cockburn 
stand ; but at last put it up, engaging to see his creditor at 
night, and pay him so far as that would go. 

That night Sibby had to sit up again ; and in deference 
to her own desire, I yielded, and suffered her to keep her 
watch alone. Next morning, Jamie was somewhat saucy. 
I thought he might fear another exertion of my Mentorship, 
and was making a little exhibition of defiance to forestal 
me ; but I said nothing, for my own spirit just then was 
too dull and languid to be readily roused even into offence. 

And so we went on for a time, our quiet broken by re- 
peated extravagances on Jamie's part, our household order 
very much interrupted, yet day by day coming "with its 
usual routine to us all. I do not know how it happened 
that I relinquished Mary so easily. I fancy my first frenzy 
had worn me out, and with its horror, diverted my thoughts 
from her to fix them on myself; but now that my heart, 
reacting, began to yearn and long for her again, to dwell 
with saddening tenderness upon her memory, to recall her 
very name like a charm, I began to feel it strange, harsh, 
unnatural, that I had let our long engagement go without 
an effort to retain it ; and sometimes I half-pleased myself 
with the imagination that she, forlorn as I was, might be 
repenting — longing once again for me ; and roused by these 
thoughts, would hold impassioned conversations, and write 
long letters to her in my heart. But restraint was on me ; 
a strange controlling impossibility kept me silent. I was 
aware of the very strong and sensible curb, and that it was 
no will of mine which bound me ; but I could not break 
the barrier through. 

And silently the sunny days of September went and came 
— they are all overcast and clouded to me now by remem- 
brance of what followed. At the time, I fancy they had 
their common pleasures — their every-day lightening and en- 
livenment — and that we even jested and were merry in 
them now and then. 

One of these nights, going home after a prolonged ram- 
ble, I encountered Donald Clerk prowling past the ware- 
house like a stealthy tiger, and examining its shuttered win- 
dows and the heavy bolts upon the cellar-door with the eye 
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of a housebreaker. True, it was regard for his own pro- 
perty, and not evil designs upon another's, which gave him, 
for a moment, this look of secret villainous scrutiny ; but I 
was almost inclined to think the feeling was the same. 

44 Ye may let him ken I keep an eye on him," said Do- 
nald Clerk, " though ye may well say he's no worth my 
trouble. This brother of yours has cost me more pains and 
looking after than ever man did in this world — if it 
werena once a ne're do well of our ain — and what reason 
should I have, think you, no to cast the young fool off at 
once, and burden my hands with him no more ?" 

I shook my head. It was, indeed, quite inexplicable to 
me, how a man like this should live in a continual fever of 
suspicion, when the power of dismissing poor Jamie sum- 
marily was so much in his power. 

" He's out the now," continued Donald, " and just as like 
as no may be out till all the hours of the night. Never 
you think you have it all to yoursel, Mr. Gentleman. He's 
lost me twa three night's sleep, as well as other folk ; but 
I'll take no such pains for him this time. You may say 
though, if you like, that I'm no sleeping for a' that my e'en 
may be shut — that I ken some folks' haunts and some folks 9 
cronies as well as they ken themselves ; and whenever I've 
an inkling of suspicion again — though I may say I'm never 
fairly without it ; but whenever I see good cause to suspect 
jukery-pawkery again, I'll put no lee in my pocket as I did 
ast time ; and mark you, Willie Mitchell, if there should 
be flight or escape, I'll track him to the death." 

"Discharge him disgrace him — do anything in your 
power," exclaimed I, in breathless excitement, " only for 
pity's sake give up this tremendous persecution, this pitiless 
watch ; it is enough to drive a man mad." 

" I tell you that you may warn him," said Donald Clerk, 
" that he may see what the consequences will be, if he pur- 
sues his ill courses, and wrongs me in my business. For that 
reason, I tell you, I have an eye on him, that he may be ' 
warned, and draw back in time. If he's no warned — if he 
will rush on destruction, like a madman as he is, then the 
responsibility's off me ; and pity or meroy, as I have told 
you before, he has none to expect from me." 

" And yet you used to like Jamie," said I. I was posi- 
tively scared with the aspect of the man. 
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" Wha gave you wit of that, or wha aaid my mind was 
changed ? " exclaimed Donald. " Hear you, laddie. Fm a 
man that does not alter. What I did once, I do now — I do 
into the depths of whatever extremity I may be led to. Ye 
may mind that, and comprehend it if you can. If it's aboon 
your fit, as I trow it well may be, let it alone : but whether 
your understanding's competent or no, the thing's true, and 
you may trust to what I say. Now gang hame, and watch 
for him coming, and see you let him ken, and take warning 
by what I've said." 

And Donald strode away, with his cruel, lurid eyes. 
Jamie, had done him greater harm already, than if he had 
wasted all his substance a hundred-fold. 

I said nothing &> Sybil when I went in. She was sitting 
m dreary patience, working. No words at all passed be- 
tween us ; I went to the window, as was my wont. It had 
not begun to darken yet, and it was scarcely time to expect 
Jamie home. 

When it was twilight, he came in ; and I took the ear- 
liest opportunity of Sybil's absence to deliver my charge. 

"Watching — what is he watching for!" said Jamie, 
with a blanching cheek; "there's something uncanny 
about that man* What has he got in his head now ? " 

"It is a miserable scrutiny to have upon you constantly," 
laid L "Jamie, I wish you would take my advice; not 
that it is wise, but very rash and a great venture — but still 
it would deliver you from this." 

"What is it? I would do anything," said Jamie 
eagerly. 

"Give up your situation — try again; my mother will 
take home Sibby to Ailieford, and you and I can manage 
together till you get another place. I see no other chance 
for you, Jamie ; it is impossible you can succeed here." 

Paler and paler grew Jamie's face ; and my heart was 
pained at the long sighs that came from his strained 
breast. 

" I cannot, Willie," he answered me ; and his voice had 
sunk very low — under a whisper ; " I cannot, I cannot — do 
not bid me, it is impossible." 

" You may get a better, at least, you may get as good," 
urged L " Jamie, I am certain it would be better for your- 
self. It might put us about for a time, but we would soon 
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get over that. I think you might venture ; and then the 
peace, the comfort to us all." 

" I cannot, Willie," repeated my brother, " I cannot — it 
is impossible." 

" This persecution of itself is enough to madden one into 
something desperate,* said I. " I begin myself to feel as 
if everything I did were watched and noted. Better let us 
have poverty — want — a hundred times over. He cannot 
harm your character, Jamie — he dare not accuse you of 
anything. Leave him, leave him, nothing could be worse 
than this." 

But all the time I spoke, these words, w I cannot, I can- 
not," flowed a perpetual chorus from the pale lips of Jamie. 
" Let us say no more about it," he added, when I was done ; 
" once for all, Willie, it is impossible. I would be glad, very 
glad, rejoiced, to do it now ; but it is not in my power, and 
if it ever will be, God knows." 

He rose and went away with a dreary, hopeless look, sad 
to see. I followed him anxiously. 

" Jamie, I am your brother, I have nothing but your in- 
terest at heart Can you not trust your difficulty to me ? 
will you not tell me what is wrong ? n 

Jamie faltered, "Oh, there is nothing wrong; I wish, 
Willie," he added with some impatience, " I do just wish 
you would be content, and not persecute a man. I have 

flenty to vex me without you ; and I tell you simply that 
cannot do it, that is all. I am speaking of no difficulty — 
and I would be glad if one and another would only let me 
alone." 

I said no more, but returned to my seat ; and bye-and- 
bye with little comfort or feelings of repose among the 
household of us, we parted for the night. 

Next evening Sybil came to me, with an alarmed face, to 
point out, from the window of the closet, Donald Clerk, 

Erowling once more, with his tiger-look, about the ware- 
ouse door. Not pausing long enough to attract attention, 
it was clear to us that his watch remained in full force — 
that his vigilance never slackened. I looked down upon 
him from the high window with a certain dread and awe. 
He seemed to me like a pursuing fate. 

" Can he be suspicious again ? " said Sybil, looking with 
dreary inquiry into my eyes. tl Can he have cause to be 
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suspicious again ? I tremble before that man, Willie ; why 
does he pursue Jamie so— why does he not far rather dis- 
miss him at once I I would rather beg — I would rather 
starve. What does it mean ? " 

But I only shook my head ; and Sibby sat down by her 
baby's cradle, and cried silently. Neither lofty patience nor 
all-suffering love could bear that unvarying pressure, and 
now and then the strained heart gave way. 

And I never heard that Tom Cockburn had been paid ; 
at the same time, however, I heard nothing to the contrary, 
and I was content to believe the best. But we were not al- 
ways in this state of excited apprehension and pain ; quite 
the reverse, indeed — for many quiet days and nights, when 
Donald Clerk was invisible, when the spectre, Tom Cock- 
burn, did not cross our horizon ; when Jamie was " steady," 
and at home — came to relieve our sadder hours, and make 
us forget the constant wakeful suspiciousness which set sen- 
tinels around us, and kept us continually under the dread 
of this fiery tiger eye. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Few things are so contagious, and few have so baneful an 
influence upon both entertainer and object — as suspicion. 
For myself, I know, in my most hopeful moments, it was 
enough that a remembrance of Donald Clerk's fixed look 
and lurid eye should shoot across my mind to make my 
heart faint within me, and though I saw no cause to con- 
clude him correct in his apprehensions, they overpowered all 
my own judgment in a paralysis of fear. And I saw that 
Jamie's eye began to grow stealthy and furtive, that he 
threw long side looks of investigation along the street, and 
listened with a start and flush to voices on the stair. The 
pure white brow of Sybil contracted into an almost habi 
tual curve, and painful lines began to fix themselves about 
her delicate mouth. I never ceased urging Jamie to relin- 
quish the situation which brought us all so much pain, and 
sometimes Sybil and myself simultaneously fell into a little 
outburst of indignation — I denouncing the insulting surveil- 
lance of Jamie's employer — Sybil clenching her small hand 
upon the table, and weeping hot and angry tears. But still 
Jamie himself said, " I cannot, I cannot," and it was in 
vain that his young wife implored him rather to encounter 
any degree of poverty, than to submit to this constant 
humiliation. I could not tell why it was he stood so firm 
in this particular, but firm and unyielding as a rock be did 
stand. " Wait a little, just wait, and everything will be 
well," said Jamie. My life was almost as much at this pre- 
sent time involved in his as Sibby's was, and I saw little 
reason to hope that everything would be well. 

So from day to day vague anticipations of some catas- 
trophe attended me like ghosts. It was with a tremor that 
I mounted the stair at night, with an indefinite awe that I 
awoke upon every morning, with a sigh of deep relief that 
I thanked God for another day safely gone into the past 
when I lay down to sleep. But Sybil and I on this subject 
had no confidences, though I could not see the lines closing, 
together on her forehead, nor the painful abstracted look 
upon her face without knowing how fully my apprehensions 
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were shared. You might fancy that Jamie's first grievous 
*mprudence — if we were even right in calling it by so light 
a name — was cause enough for our alarm — but it was not. 
All of us were young, all buoyant, hopeful, ready to forget 
what misery lay in the past ; but it was not easy to forget 
the living present every-day watcher, stalking with his 
fixed look by our door in these autumn nights. 

I had come home somewhat late on an evening of early 
October. Business was over in the warehouse, and its 
doors secured, and windows darkened for the night. A lit- 
tle tired with a long, day's labor, I went slowly up the 
stair in a vacant mood, counting the steps unawares, and 
much inclined to be languid and weary, and dismiss every 
graver feeling from my mind. They would be at tea I fan- 
cied, in the long bare room above, and my imagination 
realized the deep corner of the settee, and a cup of tea by 
way of accompaniment to the book I carried in my hand, 
with idolent pleasure. . My thoughts relaxed and loosened 
from their bondage, lay still within mo ; and my usual in* 
distinct fear had fallen entirely to rest 

But I found Sybil sitting alone by the table, and when 
I came in she looked up to me with a face which startled 
me out of all my vacancy. Her teeth were ground toge- 
ther — her features fixed — her very form seemed to have 
grown angular and lean in its intense control and bondage. 
" What is the matter! " I exclaimed hurriedly. 

" What should be the matter 1 " said Sibby, her white 
lip curling with almost sinister expression from its close 
pressure upon her teeth, as she tried to smile. " What 
should be the matter ? Shall I fill you out your tea ? " 

I took it from her hand, and sat down in silence. Not 
another word passed between us for nearly an hour. All 
this time, I could do nothing but observe her stealthily as 
she sat before me. I have watched many feminine hands 
pursuing their sempstress toil ; but I never saw needle fly 
as Sibby's did, never such a twinkling rapidity of the small 
white fingers, never such force applied to work so gentle. 
And I saw her foot pressing painfully upon the floor, her 
elbow drawn against her side, her figure stiff and rigid, and 
contracted. The whole attitude was terrible to see. 

At last she started up, laid the work away, went to the 
window, returned again ; she could be still no longer. 
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" What is wrong, Sibby ? " I asked again ; by this time 
my voice was hoarse, and the candle on our table burned 
drearily through the darkness of the fireless room. 

" God knows — God knows ! " 

What terror was in that voice — what a flood of agoniz- 
ing fears — I cannot describe. I can only remember how it 
rung into my heart. 

" Sibby ! " 

" He came in here in the forenoon — came up to say he 
would not be back to dinner, and did not know when he 
might return," said Sibby. " It could not be later than 
eleven then, and I have not seen him since — have not seen 
nor heard of him since — and now it's nearly nine at night.' 1 

And she wrung her hands in a fever of agitation, which 
now would conceal or control no longer. 

" Where was he going ! " 

u He would not tell me — he would say nothing. I ran 
down the stair after him, and he almost commanded me 
back again— only I could see great distress and agitation 
in his own face. Oh, Willie, Willie, I have looked for it 
long — it's come at last" 

And Sybil sat down once more with white parched lips, 
trembling and faint, and again we sat still in the strange 
conscious silence, which seemed to watch us like a spy. 

" I cannot bear it," cried Sibby, starting up again, " I 
must go out and seek for him. No, Willie, no, let me go. I 
will be easier, far easier — let me go-— Icannot sit still now — 
I must see for myself. 1 ' 

I had stayed only at her request, and because I had lost 
all knowledge of Jamie's haunts. I yielded to her now, 
because I dared not resist ; for I saw that some exertion 
was needful to save her from positive delirium. 

She went away, flying down the long stair with a step 
which scarcely seemed to touch the ground ; and taking 
my hat, I waited to let her reach the bottom before I should 
myself descend. When I was half-down, Sybil rushed 
upon me, coming back again. She said nothing when we 
met — she only clutched my hand, motioning me back, and 
again I obeyed. 

" Donald Clerk and another — a stranger — are walking up 
and down past the door," the words came Blowly through 
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Sybil's parched and breathless lips. " They are wailing 
there for him. What are we to do ?" 

We stood and looked at each other with blank faces, and 
Sibby's feverish hand fell from its grasp of mine. But I 
turned without a word, and ran down to the street ; only 
one explanation could be given for this watch. 

When I emerged from our entry, my eye met the full look 
of Donald Clerk. A subdued triumph, fierce and harsh, 
was in his face ; but even then I could see that this triumph 
gnawed at his heart with pain which counterbalanced all. 

I made a great effort to collect myself — though I believe 
with very little success ; and then I stepped forward at 
once to Jamie's persecutor. " What is it ; what do you 
want." 

With a strange malign earnestness, Donald regarded me. 
The stranger beside him mechanically stopped when he 
stopped, and we stood, drawn up, fronting each other on the 
pavement. 

" What do I want ? I want your braw brother, Willie," 
said Donald, " and am so resolute to see him that I'm wait- 
ing till he comes. I'll not weary so soon as I did yon other 
night* If I had catched him then, we might a' have been 
out of our pain, and less harm done. But what was to be, 
was to be, we may conclude, and I'm waiting on to see my 
braw manager. The business has thriven in his hands. It's 
a pity a lad of his abilities should be held in such a limit as 
my warehouse ; but we need not trouble you, Mr. Gentle- 
man x Brother — we can wait on the plain stanes oursels." 

44 My ain opinion is we're just waisting time, Mr. Clerk," 
said Donald's companion. u He's no the fool to come hame 
the night." 

" It's little you ken of this present game," said Donald, 
" he's the fool to do ony madness that has a chance of 
ruin in it And then he has a bonnie young wife, and his 
brother here will have to be told ; and how can he tell 
them, unless he comes home. Na, Jamie's no the lad to lose 
a chance of speedy destruction ; he'll run his head into the 
snare a' the readier, because every mortal else would sus- 
pect it but himsel." 

" And if you know Jamie so well, how do you dare to use 
such precautions?" cried I, vehemently, scorching tears 
coming to my eyes. " Will you tell me what he has done 
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< — will nobody have the charity to tell me what he has 

done ?" 

" My poor lad, you'll hear soon enough," said the stran- 
ger, whom I had at once known for an officer, but who at 
least was humane and pitied me. " A bill of Mr. Clerk's, 
here, was paid yesterday, part with an English note that I 
can prove to be one stolen from an English traveler little 
time byepast. It may be the young man got it lawfully ; 
I'm no prepared to say he was the thief — but I'm waiting 
to take him up on suspicion." 

" And another bill of mine dishonored this day," said 
Donald, " if you want to ken what Tm waiting for, that's 
the cause." 

I was utterly stunned and struck dumb. I staggered 
back to the wall, and leaned there, in blind and dizzy mis- 
ery. Jamie ! Jamie 1 but the only cry my heart had strength 
to give forth was his name. 

And then there came upon me the terror of this watch 
set for him. Where could he come but home to tell his 
ruin — to seek for means of escape — but his pursuers stood 
sentinels on the threshold of his door. For my vision was 
warped like that of every other to whom such a dreadful 
fate comes home — and I could not see how it was this offi- 
cial's bounden duty to use the best and most effectual means 
for the criminal's capture, whosoever's brother or husband 
he might be — nor could I understand at the moment any 
cause of lying in wait for our poor Jamie but hatred, mal- 
ice, or revenge. 

When I recovered from my first faintness I slunk again 
within the entry — I was afraid to lift my head, afraid to 
look- up or down the street, terrified to hear steps approach 
that might be Jamie's. Behind me in the gloom, at the 
foot of the stair, Sybil stood listening — I went to her hurri- 
edly — for there was a possibility of egress by a backway, 
which I had determined to try. 

** There's a bill dishonored to-day," said I, in a whisper. 
" No doubt he's seeking for the money to make it up — and 
that is why they seek him — I must go, Sibby, I must try tc 
find him, or hear of him, and do you wait till I return." 

Wait ! she clenched her hands together with the impa* 
tience of misery — for waiting was the hardest trial of all. 

About the back entrance the young clerk was lounging — 
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but he seemed to have no orders to watch those who left 
the house — and I stole past him unobserved. I hurried first 
to the places Jamie had been wont to frequent in his earlier 
youth — there he was not to be seen or heard of — and 
sweeping back in many a dreary circle, I came again and 
again to the other busy side of Princes Street to watch, 
•with dread and excitement, our own door, and the two fig- 
ures watching there. , The night wore away while I went 
and came. At last I saw a conference between these two — 
and could glean from action and gesture that the officer was 
impatient and would not be detained — after a while he went 
away. It was nearly one o'clock then, deep midnight, black 
and solemn — and Donald Clerk continued to pace along 
before his warehouse door. 

Such a night ! traffic and pleasure faded out of the streets, 
late returning revellers ceased to startle the silence with dis- 
cordant voice or footsteps. Stars blinked faintly through a 
misty sky, and the breath of the night came cold along the 
forsakeii pavement. Through the stillness rang the heavy 
steps of Donald Clerk. I myself, sheltered in a doorway, 
watched him intently with mingled awe and savage excite 
ment. I had a dread of him, as of a spectre ; yet now and 
then, as my impatience swelled to fury, I could have sprung 
upon him, and torn him, like a wild beast, to pieces. 

There is a chill in the night-air, a flickering in the dark- 
ened atmosphere like the faint lifting of an eyelid. Dim, 
hesitating, cold — yet it is the earliest look of day -light over 
the hills. The lamps begin to burn hazily as though they 
knew their hour was past — and creeping upon the blackness 
round us, comes up a pale gray, growing, so gradually yet 
so quickly, into dawn. The chill bites to your heart — so 
cold, so very cold — and something drearier than the deepest 
night, disheartening, dismal, desolate, strikes on the eyes 
that longed for morning, and have watched the darkness 
through. 

At last — at last — even when my heart grows sick to hear 
a stealthy footstep drawing near — the dark figure opposite 
begins to move, begins to look round with long investigating 
glances — walks about a little with renewed alertness and 
scrutiny — pierces with keen looks into every dark corner 
near him, finally turns with the most reluctant hesitation to 
leave his post. The steps die away again into the silence— 
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a delusion of my own ear as there have been so many-— hut 
now I can hear the heavy march of Donald Clerk as he 
goes away. It takes me only a moment to dart across the 
street when his back is turned — and some one else seems to 
have been on the watch, for again the stealthy footstep 
comes nearer, and round the dark corner of the buildings 
on the North Bridge appears a figure, only a boy — but 
drawing close, gliding along under the shadow of the wall, 
till he comes to the entry where I stand. 

A little pale boy, withered and acute ; startled and half 
inclined to fly at the sight of me, he yet pauses to fix his 
keen eyes on my face; and recognising me as it seems, ^ 
though I have never seen the elf before, he places in my 
hand a bit of white paper. " It's from him," said the mes- 
senger ; and immediately turning back, he ran at full speed 
away. 

I flew up the stairs with the missive ; but a breath upon 
my cheek and a glimmer of white against the wall struck 
me with strange fear. It was Sybil, poor Sybil, watching 
in the dark corner at the foot of the stair where I had left 
her; cramped and chill with her long vigil, she could 
scarcely move even when she saw me — but seeing my let- 
ter, pushed me» on impatiently before, and followed with re- 
newed strength. The door was open, the candle faintly 
flaring alone in the bare room. Sibby snatched the paper 
from my hands. 

Glancing over it, she flung it down towards me, and hur- 
riedaway. I read it. 

r 

" I have deserved some blame, and will get more. It is 
neither safe nor right for me to come home % fare ye well, 
Sibby ; if I dare, I'll write to you by-and-bye. Fm flying 
now to save myself, and to keep you all from open disgrace, 
so far as that can be. It is not entirely my fault — it's not 
all me." 

As I read this paper, I heard a flying step traverse the 
passage — the outer door shut with a sharp subdued sound — 
a sound of haste and yet of stealth. Sybil was gone to 
seek her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Gray upon the sky break these pale streaks of dawn, and 
the dark air of the night, through which this early glim- 
mer radiates faintly, settles down like heavy masses of black 
in every angle and deep corner. Towards the old town, 
threading gloomy closes, and flying over bits of old, dark, 
broken stairs like a spirit, pressing her sleeping baby to her 
bosom under her shawl, and bending her head forward in- 
tent and watchful, Sibby hurries before me, and her foot- 
steps scarcely sound upon the streets. 

Whether she was conscious that I followed her, I cannot 
tell. I believe she was conscious of nothing except Jamie 
— that he was gone she knew not where — guilty she knew 
not how 1 But her course was too distinct and certain to 
be a mere vague wandering after him ; and I followed her 
with eager curiosity — almost with hope. 

Till at last we came to a street descending from the High 
Streets — one of the bows. Even here the miserable inhab- 
itants had not wakened to the woes of the new day. Sybil 
rushed along the empty footpath with the certain steps of 
one who approaches her destination, and at last she made 
a full stop opposite the closed door of a little shop, on the 
step of which sat a solitary woman, crouching into the wall, 
with her shawl drawn over her head, and her figure perfectly 
still, so that I thought her asleep. 

The house was old, built of wood and plaster, and color- 
ed of a dull yellow. The closely-shuttered window of the 
shop projected a little from the. wall ; above that the next 
floor projected still further, rising at a height of two other 
stories into a sharp gable, and close by it was the entrance to 
a miserable " close." Whose the shop might be — whether 
one of the low provision-dealers of the district, or some of 
the disreputable nondescripts flourishing in such localities- 
it was impossible to tell, for neither name nor sign appear- 
ed over the door. • 

Sibby stopped abruptly upon the broken pavement in 
front of it. I was close behind her. The crouching woman 
on the step stirred, put forth a hand, opened the shawl that 
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concealed her features — and with astonishment and dismay, 
I looked upon that gray colourless face with its lowering 
brow and unwilling sullenness. It was Geordie Cockburn. 

Elevating herself a little, she looked at Sibby eagerly ; 
but Sybil scarcely looking at her, lifted her eyes to the 
closed windows above. " Oh I can you tell me where he 
is ? — will you let me in ? " said Sibby ; and her low, thril- 
ling whisper seemed to echo through the silent street. 

" What do you want with my brother f " asked Geordie. 

There was a pause — they looked at each other with keen 
investigation-— each possessed with a secret of her own, 
which she trembled to give another the faintest clue to. 
Doubt and fear, and hard painful jealous suspicion shone out 
of both their eyes. 

" Not your brother — I do not want him — I want my own. 
Let me in, that I may see if he is here," said Sybil, in a 
voice of command. 

" This is Jamie Mitchell's wife," said Geordie. " Do you 
mean to say that he's in this as well ? Oh, pity on us — 
pity on us ! for I kent they would baith gang one road. I 
tent it lang ago in my heart." 

The windows above were carefully curtained with dingy 
blinds, as if the inhabitants were at rest ; but as these voices 
broke the silence, I saw stealthy faces peeping from the 
edge of the curtain, and signs of the most alert and anxious 
wakefulness. 

" Let us in, Geordie. If my brother is here we have a 
right to see him," said I, interposing. 

" I will not let you in. What's Jamie Mitchell to me ! " 
exclaimed Geordie, with subdued excitement. " If Jamie 
Mitchell gangs an ill gate, he gangs at his ain hand, and is 
neither blinded or led away. I have never kent his wife, 
and I'm no wanting to ken her. Jamie Mitchell's wife is 
naething to me ; but I see in her face she'll cherish him, 
and take care of him as far as he'll let her, and will never 
put him in the way of evil ; but there is a lad that naebody 
regards- — that wife and wife's friends do a' they can to ruin, 
and that has nae thought nor wisdom to take care of himsel ; 
and it's him that's in my mind. What's your brother, 
Willie Mitchell to mine?" 

u I have my baby at my breast — I'm ready for any place 
he likes to go," said Sybil, unconsciously opposing to one 
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strong wild affection, half-delirious in its self-engrossment, the 
power and might of another. " And I tell you I will see 
Jamie — I will know if he's here. I've waited for him this 
whole night, lang and weary as it's been — and many an 
hour I've waked and watched before, when every heart but 
mine was sleeping. Nobody has a right to bear his blame, 
to bear his burden like me. Will you bid him come out 
here, and say I'm ready, if you'll no let me in to see ? Do 
you ken me, woman ? I'll no be shut out. I will be beside 
him in good or in evil, wherever he may be ! I'm ready — 
I'm ready — and the bairn's quiet and sleeping, and happed 
from the chill if he wants to go to sea. Tell him to come 
— I'm waiting on him — or let me in to Jamie mysel ! " 

How long they might have faced each other in this 
strange antagonism, I cannot tell, for Geordie had a secret 
— I believe unconscious — exasperation at Jamie's wife to ag- 
gravate the selfish strength of her anxiety for Tom. Heaven 
knows I mean no reproach to her when I call her love 
selfish, for we two standing before her were as bitterly 
selfish in our interest as she I 

But we' heard a door open stealthily, and a footstep came 
stealing to the entrance of the close. Very different from 
the two others who waited for her was the woman who 
looked out now from the black chasm in the wall. A face 
of florid prettiness, unmoved and dauntless, with gay rib- 
bons fluttering about her head, and some coarse ornaments 
of last night's toilette, corroborating a certain hungry 
wakefulness in her eyes as a witness that she had no rest. 
Her feet was slipshod, her dress slovenly ; and turning from 
Sybil's paleness and Geordie's gray and clouded excitement, 
there was something feverish and hectic to me in the pink 
and white of the new-comer's cheeks. 

" Eh, preserve me ! Geordie Coakburn, what in the 
world brings you here ? " cried the stranger, shrilly ; " and 
wha's this ye've brought at this hour of the morning to dis- 
turb the peace of the house; and Tarn in his bed, sleeping 
like ony ither decent lad." 

As she spoke, her shrill tones wakening up the street as 
the others had failed to do, some one knocked against the 
glass of the window over head, and shook a clenched hand 
at her,. It was Tom himself. 
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" My name is Mitchell," said I. " We want to know if 
my brother is here." 

" Let me in to speak to him," added Sybil, involuntary 
shrinking back till she touched me, and feeling protection 
in the touch ; let me in for a moment. Til neither plague 
you nor say a word, nor take notice of a thing in the house. 
I only want to see him, to beg him to come away." 

" It's Jamie Mitchell's grand lady wife," said the woman, 
laughing. " Til no say ony mair it was you that brought 
her, Geordie, for Tarn swears you had a notion of Jamie 
Mitchell yourael. Tarn's roused out of a' patience because 
he's disturbed in his sleep. Bo ye just hear him, the 
blackguard, how he rattles on the pane. Gang in wi' ye 
to your bed, ye sleepy-headed vagabone, and let women folk 
abee. But 'deed ye never came to see me before, Mrs. 
Mitchell ; and Pm no gaun to waste civility where I never 
got nane. What's my house to you ? You must just gang 
off, my braw leddy, and content yoursel at hame." 

" Let me see him — will you let me see him ? " cried 
Sibby, imploringly. " He never said an ill word of you all 
his days — he never did an ill turn to any mortal but him- 
self. Oh, woman ! let me see Jamie — I want him to come 
with me, to go away among strangers. Do you hear me f 
You know what wrong you have done him, you and your 
house. Do you hear me ? — I will see him ! He shall not 
remain with you 1 " 

And Sybil's face flushed with desperate excitement, and 
she pressed forward upon the mistress of this defended 
house — pressed forward, poor heart, with that confident 
strength of powerful feeling which cannot believe in resis- 
tance to its own impetuous action. But the coarse nature 
before her had no apprehension of poor Sibby — and lifting a 
stout arm to guard the passage, the woman laughed shrilly 
in her face. Again Sybil fell back upon me — her slight 
frame thrilling with anxiety, with nervous agitation and 
deep shame. 

Before I could interfere again, Geordie Cockburn rose 
from her crouch upon the step— rose into the flashinor 
morning light in her gray pallor, like a lingering imperson- 
ation of night, and with an unfaltering hand put down the 
arm of her sister-in-law, and entered the close. 

" Keep her away out of this den — it is. not fit for her to 
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come near it," said Geordie. I'll see if he's here — or Wil- 
lie Mitchell, you're a man — you can come yoursel." 

Tom Cockburn's wife made way for me ; I entered — and 
Sibby drawing up her form wearily, held her infant close to 
her breast, and strained her eyes after us down the dark 
cavelike entrance. Fronting her stood the mistress of the 
house, a defender invulnerable, and not to be assailed — for 
Sybil could have forced her way through a hostile arm\ 
more easily than she could face the barrier of conscious, un 
ashamed, undaunted impurity — for the noble simple nature 
which was her strength in every other emergency was her 
weakness here. 

Geordie Cockburn passed on before me to the door, deep 
set in the thick wall, and almost invisible in the gloom of the 
passage, which admitted to the house. A faint struggling 
ray of light making its way through the closed shutters 
showed me the little shop, with its naked shelves, some trays 
of coarse lackered trinkets on its counter, and bits of broken 
metal encumbering its floor. Passing the open door which 
led to it, I followed my conductor up a narrow dirty wooden 
staircase to the room above the shop- — a squalid room, 
wherein a broken and naked bedstead with high bare posts 
standing up against the wall, was the principal piece of fur- 
niture. The bed itself and two or three miserable chairs 
were laden with articles of dress — a most abundant ward- 
robe if it had not consisted of articles so heterogeneous and 
unsuitable, while in the midst of all, Tom Cockburn, with his 
hand curved over his ear, stood eagerly listening and bend- 
ing forward towards the door.*" 

Geordie's entrance seemed to give him some relief, mine 
made him start back in visible confusion. With a curse 
upon her and a muttered, " I kent she would betray me," 
he drew himself back with a stealthy preparation for de- 
fence miserable to see. 

" He wants to ken if his brother's here," said Geordie. 
" I've been watching at your door-step the hail night through 
and never sought in to trouble you. But they have a right 
to fcen if you've ruined Jamie. Is he here ? " 

" It may be already too late to save him — Where is 
Jamie ? " I cried, eagerly. 

" Jamie can look after himself — he's not here — I have 
seen nothing of him since the morning. What's the news— r 
' 10 
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are they after him ? " said the unhappy young man before 
me. 

" What have you done ? " said I : " if there is crime, tell 
me what it is." 

" What would you ask him for } " cried Geordie, inter- 
rupting me, fiercely. " What right have you to search 
into ither folk's miseries ? Be content with your ain, and 
take nae heed to ours. Tarn, will ye come, away from her 
— they'll never seek you at hame ? " 

4 I've nae pith away from her; I would just give in, and 
tell a', and be banished," said Tom Cockburn, with weak 
despondency. " I never was brought up this way, that I 
should ken — but she's been in't a' her days." 

" Where is Jamie ? what is it you have made him do t " 
I grasped his shoulder in involuntary fury. 

But Geordie seized my arm, detached it from its grasp 
with flashing eyes, and grinding teeth. 

u Would you touch him — would ye dare* to touch him 
before me — and what's your brother to mine ? " 

" I will call help from the street unless you tell me," said 
I — and rushing towards the window, I snatched from it its 
dingy covering and threw it open. I scarcely know what 
length I might have gone. 

As strong in their despair as me, they threw themselves 
upon me ; but the strength of Tom, miserable and unsteady, 
was nothing to the tiger clutch with which Geordie hung 
upon my arm. 

u Tell me what it is, or \ will rouse the street," I ex- 
claimed again. 

"Be quiet — will you be quiet?" cried the brother. 
" Geordie, let alane, he'll hear reason — what would you 
rouse the street for, breaking into a man's own house like 
this ? Come in, I tell you — they're looking out from the 
close yonder — will you come in from the window ? I'll 
tell you everything if you'll come in." 

I withdrew from the window, and Tom himself put it 
down with stealthy care, and with his trembling hands again 
secured the blind. Geordie, meanwhile, sat down upon a 
wooden stool, and leaning her head upon both her hands 
looked at us alternately. 

" I have neither asked nor sought to hear what it was 
this time," she muttered half to herself. "I ken it's dis- 
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grace enough and misery enough whatever it may be, and 

what good is there in asking what it is ? " 

u What is it ? " I demanded again. 

" Some fellows we ken got some notes," said Tom falter- 
ing. " I wasna to ask where they got them, was If It 
was nae concern of mine. I gave one to Jamie in the way 
of business. He kent less about it than me, till to-day, 
when somebody came seeking him to take him up on sua* 

Ficion. Then I saw him for a moment in a desperate fright, 
thought he was come to seek the other siller — but he 
had no mind of it, and went off like pouther, without so 
much as saying whether he had tellt upon me. It would 
do him nae good telling he got it from me. Willie, man, 
ye shall hare every penny t>ack if ye'U gie me warranty 
I'm safe, and that he didna say the note came from me — 
for IVe put out none of the rest yet." 

And, with the scrutiny of cowardly terror, Tom Code* 
burn peered into my face. 

"Do you think I'll consent to ruin Jamie and save you f " 
I said, and I set my teeth and threatened him with my 
clenched hand. 

"Jamie's ruined, do what you will," said poor Jamie's be- 
trayer. "Ye need not think the money he lent me was 
all for me. Mony's the pound-note IVe seen him spend that 
would have been owing to me, if it had not been for the 
drafts we baith made on Donald Clerk. I'll never ask for 
a penny that he's awe me, and and I'll gie ye back every 
farthing to help Jamie's sureties with what they have to 
pay; and I'll neither make nor meddle with such-like 
things again, but make her give up the shop and flit into 
a room, and be the better of my fright all my days — man, 
Willie, if you'll only pass me your word no to say it was me ! " 

My brow throbbed almost to bursting. I was so dizzy, 
that only by a strong effort I kept myself erect. I could 
not answer him — and Geordie sat without a movement 
upon the stool, her eyes lowering out from under their gray 
heavy lids, through the blight morning air, upon her broth 
er's miserable, pale, coward face. 

u For I never kent what it was before," cried Tom, in ab- 
ject supplication, " a jail, and a trial, and banishment, and 
my name in the papers, and a judge sitting upon me. I 
could not bear it, Willie Mitchell. I would rather die peace- 
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ably at one© and be done wi't. Man, when ye canna, Bare 

Jamie, what good would it do ye to ruin me ?" 

" If there was a robbery, who did it ?" said I faintly. — 
My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I could scarcely 
speak ; and the scene which was really before my eyes con- 
tended with a dozen other scenes visible to my mind. Sy- 
bil in the street below — Jamie flying along some desolate 
way — then a prisoner — a crowded court — a sentence of 
everlasting dismay and dishonor to us all* My brain reeled 
— yet I was conscious of Tom Cockburn's look of cowardly 
entreaty and meanness, of Geordie intently regarding him, 
with eyes that burned and glared upon his face. 

" It was her brother and another," said Tom, looking 
round doubtfully, and sinking his voice, u if they were weel 
banished or hanged, it would be salvation to me, and a real 
benefit to the country, Willie. I wouldna forbid your set- 
ting the officers after them, if I could get clear out of the road 
first ; but, man, we were very good friends long ago, and 
Jamie and me have been great cronies a' our days ; what 
guid could you get of ruining me P 

" Have you any clue to where he is ? did he tell you 
where he would go f I'll never meddle with you— only tell 
me this, exclaimed L 

" No, so help me — " said Tom, vehemently, " he would 
not say a word ; he never waited, but was off like a flash of 
light. No: I would tell you in a moment, Willie; but he 
never breathed a word to me." 

I turned to leave the room, for then I remembered my 
poor Sybil waiting without, and here there was no more to 
say. 

But Geordie rose noiselessly and arrested me. Her mo- 
tion was so rapid, so sudden and silent, that I had scarcely 
moved myself when I was stayed. She turned upon her 
brother, and stood between us, calmer than either, lowering 
upon him with a desperate frown. 

" I kent you was in some danger. I couldna rest in my 
bed. I came here in the middle of the night to see what 
would happen to you, and help you in extremity if I could ; 
but there's worse things than jail and judgment. I would 
bid ye escape from them — man, if ye could but escape from 
yoursel — ony place — to the end of the world 1 It Jamie 
Mitchell's innocent, and it's you that's to blame — gang w? 
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him this moment and be disgraced, Tom Oockburn, gang 
and be banished — gang and be a discredit to everybody be- 
longing, to the name ; but dinna be a miserable villain, and 
let anither man suffer in your stead." 

" Woman, he's escaped ! and, Geordie, hear reason — I 
couldna save him," cried the culprit. " Ay, he's your ain 
joe ; you could find it in your heart to gang and . give up 
your brother — but J. defy ye baith — ye canna save him." 

Poor Geordie, furious and mad, thrust him violently from 
her, and rushed before me down the stairs. I followed, lit- 
tle less excited. When we reached the entrance of the 
close, Sybil was gone, and Tom Cockburn's wife, darting past 
us, returned to her own house, and closed, in the black re- 
cess, the side-door. We were left alone in the streets, now 
brimming over with the full morning sunshine, and already 
beginning to wake into life and motion — standing alone, 
looking with doubt and distrust into each other's eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

u I thought I could leave him," said Geordie, " I thought 
I could gang away now, and help you to look after Jamie, 
and leave him to his fate ; whatever ill he gets, it's nae 
mair than he deserves ; but I cannot do it, Willie Mitchell. 
Quid help us ! what do we a' deserve, if we were to get 
naething but that ? And the warn* we are, we need the 
mair compassion, and he's driven out of his wits with that 
ill woman, and has naebody to look after in this world ; I 
canna gang. FU take my seat again, and see that nae ill 
comes over him till a' body's up and waking. I'm no a 
coward in the day ; it's only in the night ; and when the 
hail town's astir, I'll gang hame to my wark like ither folk ; 
but I canna leave him. If Jamie Mitchell gangs wrang, 
it's a' his ain wyte and blame, for he had a guide bringing 
up, and wife like yon, that I would do anything for mysel ; 
though I dinna ken her, and dinna want to ken her — if she 
belonged to me, I would try my ain sel to please Jamie 
Mitchell's wife. If he's gang wrang, he deserves nae pity ; 
he deserves to bear his burden himsel — but Tarn — Tam. — 
Will ye gang away, and look after your brother ! what 
have you ado with mine !" 

And turning from me, as if she spurned me, Geordie cast 
one wistful, desolate look up towards the windows, and sat 
down again abruptly on the step. Looking back when I 
had reached the end of the street, I saw her there fixed like 
a statue, crouching close to the wall, with her covered head 
and veiled figure, the little street still vacant and empty 
round her, and the early sunshine falling chill upon the 
stones. 

For my own part I knew not what to do, nor where to 
turn. Jamie had left us without the faintest clue — with 
just such abruptness and mystery as gave full sway to the 
imagination, and depriving the mind of all other powers, 
strengthened the might of fancy, and surrounded us with 
visionary horrors. Gould he have found a ship ready to sail, 
and be already far away at sea, bound for some unknown 
distance, where we should never hear of him more I Could he 
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hare wandered without aim except to hide himself away to 
some remote district — some such secluded place as the deep 
inland country still hushes in its breast ? Could he, dearest 
of all, have rushed into the eternal silence, wildly intruded 
himself into God's awful presence, and lie now under the 
river, or in the sea, hidden from the eyes of heaven and 
earth, from the keen scrutiny of love and fear ? He might 
be at my very elbow in some one of those dark abysses of 
living misery and crime, herding among other wretched hi- 
ders and fugitives ; he might be already a hundred miles 
away, miserably traveling upon his aimless journey with the 
pursuers at his heels ; he might have fallen into their trap, 
and be secured* a hopeless prisoner now ; he might be lying 
somewhere turning a ghastly forehead to the sloes, safe in 
the hold of death. Shuddering, with dews of deadly pain 
upon my face, I sped along the wakening street ; she might 
be — I knew not what — anything or everything was possi- 
ble to the complete darkness of his fate. 

But first I went home, passing with a tremor the closed 
warehouse where his evil fortune had been accomplished, and 
hurrying up the long cold stairs where Sibby had held her 
dreary watch last night. When I reached the house, the 
plaintive cry of Sybil's baby was almost a comfort to me ; 
it told me that she at least had returned to the house. 

Entering the room, I found her busy with such a bundle 
as she had once made up before — tying it with the trem- 
bling fingers which were not retarded in their rapid motion, 
though they shook so nervously. And Sybil was very pale, 
though perfectly calm — in a state of the most intense and 
delicate wakefulness, as if her frame was all ear, and thrill- 
ed to every breath of sound, however faint or far away. 

When she spoke, her voice, though scarcely above a 
whisper, was so singular rapid and distinct, that it pierced 
my ear like an arrow, yet seemed somehow to hush every 
other sound, and absorb all distant voices into itself, leaving 
the air clear and vacant for Sybil's intense listening. — Her 
own movements made no noise in the long bare apartment, 
which the very sunshine could not enter, and where" unbro- 
ken by person or shadow, the clear shaded light fell full 
over the little table, and the empty chairs, filling the room 
in every corner as with a silent watching presence — the 
great dear-sighted day. 
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*• I am almost ready/' said Sybil ; "he might go home. 
I have some hope he is there ; and I'm going away to Ail- 
ieford at once. They must all know, Willie, or I would not 
go to risk making your mother as wretched as me if he is 
not there. If he has not come, I will be back at once ; 
you must stay and see if he comes here— or ask — can you 
ask at any place where Jamie might be S" 

" We have no clue," said I. 

"We must find him," said Sibby; "either he will fall 
into the hands of these men, or by-and-bye he will wander 
home. Willie, I know him ; I know he cannot go away and 
perish alone ; I know he will bear many a thing, and go 
through great distress, but never come to desperation, or 
anything like that. He'll come home ; I know he will, 
Willie — aud then we'll have to fly again." 

" And you will go with him, Sibby ? ' 

For a moment Sibby's features worked with strong feel- 
ings. " What would he do without me ?" she said with a 
long sigh ; " and though Jamie has folk in the world beside 
me to care for him, I have nobody but Jamie. I am ready 
now ; don't bid me stay ; but take him away to some secret 
place if he comes, and be here to meet me, and take me to 
him at mid-day. Mind, unless he's at Ailiefbrd, I'll come 
back then." 

The baby, hushed and quiet, was once more wrapped in 
Sibby's shawl, and her bundle slung upon her arm. When 
she had almost reached the door, she turned back, and held 
out her hand: " Good-bye. Willie. I may never see you 
again." 

Tes, she might find him, and they might go away, not 
knowing where they went. Tears came to my eyes, hot 
and painful. Sybil only looked at me with a- most pitiful 
smile in hers, and then she was gone." 

I lingered for a short time, debating what I should do 
myself ; we had no clue, and ignorant as I was of the asso- 
ciates whom Jamie might have found in Tom Oockburn's, 
it seemed vain to go forth on a vague quest to look for 
him ambng the streets and closes as if he were a strayed 
child. But I remembered where I myself fled in my mis- 
ery, and hurrying out I sought again the dewy hollows of 
Edinburgh's guardian hill. Working men, bound for their 
morning's labor, met me on the daylight streets ; children, 
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fresh and rosy, began to stray out from low doors and 
courts to their early play. All the elastic revival of the 
morning, sleep-refreshed and hopeful, surrounded me ; I 
drew my hat over my eyes and hurried away. 

No footstep yet had brushed the heavy dew from the long 
bending blades of grass, which clothed the little glades and 
secluded glens hidden among the folded slopes of the hill. 
I rushed through their calm cold windings ; I paused at 
every little mound, I examined every twisted knot of grass. 
Above me the sunshine lay broad upon the crest of the 
couched lion ; here all was in the shadow, deep and cold, and 
wet with dew ; but not so much as a footstep ; not a span 
of sod, like Gideon's fleece, where form of living creature 
had kept the herbage dry, was visible as mark or sign to 
me. I wandered up and down, away into the light, which 
I could almost fancy caught me like a guilty thing, and ex- 
posed me to all the world — scrambling upon the crags and 
abrupt descents of the hill, hither and thither, a shadow in 
the sunshine, a wandering ghost in the shade ; but I saw 
nothing to tell me that any fugitive had sought this solitude 
before. 

When I was about to return, standing on a rocky mound, 
looking down to where abroad level road stretched away into 
the quiet country at my feet, I was startled by one passen- 
ger upon the way. A man about Jamie's height, I thought, 
and not unlike my brother in appearance, with his coat but- 
toned close over his breast, and his hat slouched upon his 
eyes, walking steadily on, with a subdued and suppressed 
haste in his gesture and action, which impressed my excited 
feelings powerfully. I flew from my elevation, and descend- 
ing to the road, made a sweep round to meet this solitary 
passenger in the face. The longer I observed him, the more 
did my heart beat with hope that it was Jamie ; for these 
long swift steps, which devoured the way, avoiding so care- 
fully all appearance of unusual speed, could only be the 
steps of one upon whom some extraordinary impulse pres- 
sed. I met him suddenly, coming from a cross-road, which 
I myself had gained, at a headlong race from the foot of the 
hill. When I came upon him, he lifted up a dark, startled, 
guilty face — not Jamie's — but, without doubt, the face of a 
fugitive. Only a moment — but I believe my appearance 
fixed itself upon his memory as his did on mine ; we pas- 
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* aed, and, immediately turning round, each of us bestowed a 
stealthy, jealous look upon the other. Something of the 
freemasonry of great and strong excitement, gave us insight, 
strangers as we were, into each other's spirit ; and I was as 
thoroughly convinced that this man was fleeing from the 
consequences of some crime, as if he had paused to tell me 
his story — fleeing with the long silent strides which did not 
dare to quicken into visible flight ; fleeing, counting every 
step, as the distance lengthened between him and his pur- 
suers ; between him and those whom he had wronged. 

Foiled and disappointed, yet having a certain satisfaction in 
my disappointment, I turned again to our desolate home. 
Ascending the stairs, with a suddenly quickened and active 
interest, half expecting to find Jamie there before me, I 
found Donald Clerk in conversation with Syby's maid. The 
girl was excited and curious, but could tell him nothing of 
course, save that the house was empty — that we were all 
gone ; and Donald Clerk stood grim and wakeful ; he had 
kept, watch all night no less than ourselves — upon the 
threshold, with Jamie's keys in his hand. 

" Have you found him ?" I exclaimed. I was too much 
at a loss myself to reflect how different would be the issue 
if it wag Donald Clerk who found him, and not his own 
friends. 

" I've had no troke with traitors, a* my days," said Do- 
nald, " and I want to have no hand in making them now. 
You may answer me safely — do you know where he is ?" 

« No." 

Donald eyed me doubtfully for a moment u It's not 
that I wanted to be told. Do you ken — answer me yes 
or no." 

" No." 

Donald drew back, and admitted me into the house. " I 
hear his wife is away seeking him. Worthless as he is, I 
would give a' the siller, to see him once laid up and safe ; for I 
would drive no man into desperation. I would not do it 
even to him, for all the ill he's done me ; and you needna 
kill yourself laddie, nor let yon bit genty creature upbraid 
me with slaying her. I'm doing nothing but what is need- 
ful to preserve and take care of my own gear." 

" No one blames you," said I, drearily ; " trust me, if this 
frightful dream turns out true, no one will have leisure to 
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think of your share in it You persecuted him with your 
suspicions ; but fact and reality seem to have come upon us 
now, and you can do nothing either for or against us." 

Casting up his head into the air, Donald turned away 
from me with a snort of indignation. " You '11 be ill enough, 
my man, and far enough cast down, before I come in to 
offer you consolation again. Wha's heeding if you were a' 
at the bottom of the sea — you and your confounded pride ? 
I thought you might have learned" humility by this time ; 
but there's maybe a lower and a lower deep waiting to bring 
you to your senses yet." 

" I heard him, but the words made no impression. I 
wandered in languidly, and threw myself down upon the 
settee. What was Donald Clerk ? what were all Tom Cock- 
burn's bugbears — judge, jury, newspapers, neighbors, all the 
world ? Faint upon my worn senses came all these secon- 
dary things — all the humiliation and disgrace to which our 
house lay subject now. I thought of himself — himself 
himself alone — and all horror and misery appeared to me 
concentrated in Jamie, though I would have walked a hun- 
dred miles for one sight of his face. But in my heart I 
laughed, aloud and bitterly, with desperate contempt, that 
we could be thought capable in this extremity, of wasting 
even wrath or hatred upon Donald Clerk. 

Every moment of that time seems to me now exaggerated 
into hours, but I fancied I lay long in this listless and be- 
numbed inaction. Then I suddenlv started into fear wilder 
than ever. Yes, in the broad daylight, under all the open 
eyes directed upon his desolate house, Jamie might even 
now come home. 

So again I sprang to my feet, and hurried away. The 
warehouse doors were open, the windows unclosed, the por- 
ters in the cellar, the young clerk at his desk. I saw a 
group of by-standere slowly disperse from the cellar steps as 
I came in sight ; they looked at me with curiosity, sym- 
pathy, interest — they had been hearing the whole ; and the 
clerk hovered about his desk, unsteady and nervous, keep- 
ing constant watch upon the window ; and out of the little 
.green-curtained den where Jamie had reigned two days., 
ago, appeared the grizzled head of Donald Clerk. And 
Jamie might come here — might come upon all these eyes 
that watched for him, might cast himself headlong into the 
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very centre of the snare, in a mad attempt to reach the 
home which now could be no sanctuary. I rushed along 
Princes Street, searching every face I encountered with 
wild looks and terror, and yet I knew very well I should not 
find him there. ' 

Then I hurried to my own employer's office, and explain- 
ing in some incoherent way that my brother was in trouble, 
obtained, with a little difficulty, from my sorely-puzzled and 
half-kindly, half-disapproving master, permission to devote 
the day to my own business. After that I spent two hours 
or more wandering about the streets, coming back and back 
in a desolate march to the warehouse, where Watchful eyes 
continually gleamed out upon me. I dared not leave thia 
point of observation, though at last I began to be sure that 
Jamie, however sorely baited, would never turn his hunted 
footsteps hither. 

I thought the extent of a day had surely past and won- 
dered impatiently why the sun remained so high in the 
heavens — why Sybil did not return according to her pro- 
mise ! But it was still only eleven o'clock. The noon me- 
ridian, had not yet brightened upon the morning ; and sick- 
ening of my vigil here, I turned again abruptly towards the 
old town, and Tom Cockburn's house. 

The street was full of traffic now; full of noise, of squalid 
profusion and miserable poverty. Loud with street cries, 
and full of a din of voices, its close-mouths swarmed with 
boisterous children — with wild, half-grown girls and lads — 
coarse savages about whom there lingered not a trace of the 
fresh beauty of youth. I missed the sentinel figure on the 
threshold of Tom Cockburn's door. She had left her watch 
— for even poor Geordie would have been out of place in 
such an attitude now. 

The shop was open, the doorway encumbered with some 
of those lounging youngsters, male and female, who abound- 
ed in the street. In the window, were the cases of lackered 
trinkets I had caught a glimpse of on the counter before; 
but save for these, the shop was empty ; and within stood 
Tom Cockburn's wife, leaning over the counter, with her 
. /ace of unwholesome prettiness and her tawdry dress, dis- 
coursing with animation to a little group of listeners. I 
heard some part of the story as I advanced. 

" Our Tarn and him had been great friends when they 
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were baith laddies, afore I married Tarn ; and the tither ane 
took up with some puir Landless thing of a lassie, that 
could gie him nae assistance in keeping a house. So you 
may just think what kind of a condition Tarn, being a feel- 
ing lad, was thrown into this morning when we were knockit 
up out of our warm beds, at three or four o'clock, to ask if 
we had seen onything of this-puir castaway, Jamie Mitchell. 
I said, atweel no ; we kent naething about him, and that I 
wouldna hae my man keep company with such folk ; for I 
aye kent, from the first time I saw him, that Jamie Mitch- 
ell would come to an ill end ; I saw it in his face." 

I went in upon the little crowd like a wind. I only re- 
member restraining myself with desperate self-control ; I 
cannot tell what emotion might be in my face, or what in 
my excited appearance ; but they scattered before me with 
looks of curiosity and fear, and the woman started back 
with momentary dismay, and exclaimed : " Guide preserve 
me, wha was looking for him I" 

44 Where is your husband V I asked abruptly. 

" Where is my husband f Where should he be but at 
his'wark like ony ither decent man? And what was you 
wanting with my husband, if ane might be bauld enough to 

spier f " 

44 Only this," said I, trembling with suppressed fury, " to 
let him know that he is entirely in my power ; and that if 
his wife thinks fit to use my brother's name, as she has just 
done, even to such a contemptible audience, I shall use my 
power to its full extent without hesitation or compunction 
that is all I want with him now — but beware I" 

Before she had time to recover breath, I had left the 
street again, glowing with a sudden burst of rage. Alas ! 
rage was a short-lived passion — a kind of opiate for the 
moment, weakening and miserable in its end. And I had 
gone there with again a faint hope of hearing something— 
a hope now utterly lost. Jamie, Jamie ! — where was he t— 
where could he be f 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

It is past noon, and I am wandering bow like a ghost, 
abstracted, and separated from the whole world of life 
around me, upon the long, level, unshadowed road which 
leads to Moulisburgh. The trees that lean oyer these gar- 
den walls, so scanty in their sear and windworn garments, 
throw only a distinct outline of long bare bough, and flut- 
tering separate leaves, but no shade, upon the glowing path- 
way under them ; and looking along its length the eye 
meets no reliefs-nothing but the dusty line of road, where 
scarcely even a passenger breaks the sunshine, and the full 
meridian skies, blazing and sultry, even in this October 
weather, with the flush of noon. 

Oh, tedious, weary day — oh, light that never will decline 
into the waiting west ! Within myself I pine and long for 
the kindly shades of night, and wherever I turn, I see before 
me a vision of a bare, unsheltered road, of a solitary tra- 
veling figure, detected and blazened forth by this pitiless, 
unshadowed light. I see behind, like so many traces of his 
track, the print of his long, hurrying footsteps in the white 
dust on the way. I see the shadow of his figure gliding on 
by his side, like the inseparable guilt which will not be dis- 
severed from his company, and I see the sunshine peering 
in his eyes with malignant laughter, mocking him to scorn 
who ventured to hope that such a fugitive face could be 
concealed. Oh, merciless bright day ! — oh, silent nature, 
curious, open-eyed, continually looking on ! I feel as if 
myself wore a centre of observation for a hundred keen be- 
holders, and every one has spied my secret out, and every 
one knows more of it than I. 

But along this path before me comes poor Sybil, solitary, 
returning once again to search for him whom none can find. 
Her poor weary arms still close jealously upon her breast, 
as if they enclosed the child, and she cays to me, with a 
half complaint : " Your mother kept the baby. I mean — 
I thought it was best to leave it to be taken care of — and 
now Pm free to seek him anywhere. Where shall we go ! w 

"There is no word of him at Ailieford ?" 
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" No word — no word," said Sibby ; " but your mother is 
making your room ready herself, and is watching to take 
him in secretly if he should come. He will not go to our 
own house now, Willie, I have made up my mind to that. 
He will go home to Ailieford — and I said we would both 
be there to night" 

" But will he come home at all ?" said I, doubtfully. 

" Yes," was Sibby's instant answer, u I have no fear ; it 
may be days yet ; and oh, Willie, Willie, what must he be suf- 
fering now — but unless they take him — unless he's in their 
hands — he'll come home." 

We paused for a moment in sight of the sea. Gliding 
along over the calm blue water was a ship, the sole way- 
farer upon that other high road. I saw a long shivering 
sob swell the breast of Sibby. I felt my own heart leap 
with a wild inquiry. Softly, calmly, so slow and gentle 
that it almost seemed as if we could stay its course by one 
strong cry, it glided away under our eyes into the broad 
horizon, out to the boundless sea. Was he there — could he 
be there ? 

But we returned together silently to the hot Edinburgh 
streets. Sometimes I was the guide, sometimes Sybil — 
from close to close, from wynd to wynd, along the lofty 
Canongate, across the breezy bridge, past our own door, 
over the bright, thronged pavement of Princes Street — 
sometimes pursuing a passing figure which we thought we 
could recognize in the distance, sometimes peering into the 
dark entries, casting wistful looks on curtained windows, 
passing every place that lay in shadow, or that looked as 
if it could harbor a secret, with jealous interest — a throb 
of anxiety, a pang of reluctance to leave it unexplored. I 
felt myself examining the very faces, careless or self-occu- 
pied, that passed us in the public ways. I thought they 
could not fail to bear some mark or trace, if Jamie had been 
seen by any, the most indifferent spectator eye of all these 
strangers there. 

Till at last my own emotions sank and subsided into an 
utter weariness. The blood grew stagnant in my veins the 
heat left my face. I looked at Sibby — but Sibby said not 
a word of any languor that might be creeping over her.— 
Now and then she folded her arms again, as if seeking for 
the comfort of that baby pressure on her breast, and her 
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pace waxed slower and slower, and heavy sighs of exhaus- 
tion began to swell out of her heart. We saw the ware- 
house closed under Donald Clerk's own scrutiny. I saw, 
approaching nearer, a hungry look of dissatisfaction in his 
eyes, which convinced me that Jamie was still untraced, 
unfound. But when his locking and closing was accom- 
plished, he himself went away. I hurried up the stair to 
discover if any one had been inquiring for us. There was 
no word, and Sybil's maid told me with some fright that she 
had been ordered by Donald Clerk to admit one of the por- 
ters into the house to stay all night. The girl, in terror of 
her mistress' displeasure, had still not dared to disobey " the 
maister." I reassured her — and hastily making up a par- 
cel of some of my own books, and some of Sibby's little per- 
sonalities which I could not bear rude hands to meddle with, 
I hurried down again to rejoin my poor sister in the street. 

It was now nearly dark, and again assuring ourselves that 
Jamie, if he came back to us at all, would certainly seek his 
safer country home, we set out for Ailieford. And Sybil's 
excitement too began to wane into the prostration of utter 
fatigue and weariness. We went by the coach to Moulis- 
burgh. It was some slight relief to both body and mind, 
for, though I continually caught sight of wayfaring figures, 
and faces half revealed in the darkness, it was impossible to 
indulge our fever of examination here ; and Sybil hid her 
face, and would not look at the roadside, where there con- 
stantly appeared something to stir every pulse in me. 

We left Moulisburgh; we went out into the dark night 
again — and I began to pursue another line of thought. I 
tried to persuade myself that it would be better if he died, and 
was hid by the beneficent earth for ever. I tried to think 
it would be less affliction to hear of him dead, than to re- 
ceive him with terror and secresy into his ruined home — 
and immediately another vision started up before my fever- 
ed eyes. Darkness, deep and silent, dreary branches flut- 
tering down their worn leaves on the wind, clouds upon a 
wild, wan, moonlight sky, veiling it, like the lifting or clos- 
ing of the lids upon affrighted eyes, from something that 
looks up, white and ghastly — looks up with steady, motion- 
less horror from the wet and shrinking earth. Oh, gloom 
and darkness, dread and terrible, which may hide from me 
at my very feet this ghastly pallid fece ! Oh, night ! dark, 
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brooding, spectral watcher, full of startling Bounds and 
touches, overbrimming with the secret which those thrilling 
whispers on the wind perchance might tell me if I had ears 
to hear ! — and my heart that sickened of the day, sickens 
again, with fear and trembling terrors, for the comfort of 
the light. 

How we paused at every rustling among the dropping 
leaves, how we held our breath when distant footsteps seem 
to ring out of the darkness, to crash upon fallen boughs, or 
mingle with the tinkling of unseen rivulets by the way — 
and how we sometimes started, thinking we felt human 
breath upon our faces, and paused to say his name, in a 
loud and anxious whisper, almost believing that he was 
there, I need not linger to tell. A lifetime's passion and 
suffering lie in these days and nights, and every hour of 
them is fresh before me, real and present as when they were ; 
but I have not space to dwell on all their prolonged and ex- 
tended pains. 

The light burned faintly in my mother's window as we 
came in sight of Ailieford, and more faintly still a dim glow 
of firelight glimmered from the room which Jamie and I 
once shared. The window of this room was close upon the 
garden wall — removed from the road, however, and half 
concealed by the branches of the pear-tree ; and curtains 
had been hastily put up, to guard it still more effectually 
within. A dark figure under the wall wakened into slight 
and stealthy motion as we approached. It was my father 
himself, on the watch for our unhappy prodigal. 

" No word of him— no word of him," there was nothing 
eke said on either side. 

Without the door, my mother also met us. Silent as we 
were, and subdued in every sound we made, my mother's 
anxious ear had caught the faint stir of our approach. Her 
eyes were unsteady and moist, full of great anxiety and ex* 
citement, but I could see she had been endeavoring to 
deaden with occupation the hunger and thirst of anxious 
thought. Within the baby cried feebly for its nurse, and I 
saw it was comfort to Sybil to gather it once more into her 
weary arms. 

The table waa spread for us — not without need, for I had 
fasted the whole day, and Sybil, still less able to take ne- 
cessary nourishment, was nearly fainting with exhaustion ; 
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but our souk loathed the needful food. My father return- 
ed to his watch — my mother, anxiously attending to us, la- 
bored with feverish impatience to restrain every sound, but 
could scarcely subdue her own fierce irritation when Mar- 
get, excited into strong curiosity, and very well perceiving 
the unusual excitement upon all our faces, made errand 
after errand of investigation into the room. The falling 
leaves without were torture to us, so were Marget's restless 
stirrings about her kitchen ; and, indeed, every sound and 
motion which distracted us from our strained and eager lis- 
tening, though that very strain was enough to give an ex- 
aggerated distinctness to every sound. 

" Have you heard anything but from Sibby ? Does An- 
drew know ?" I asked under my breath. * 

My mother answered, " No." and added instantly, u What 
would you tell Andrew for, Willie? I could bear his judg- 
ment on my poor laddie worse than a stranger's, and though 
it ruin us, let us pay everything ourselves." 

" But Andrew must know," said I, " it is impossible to 
hide such a thing as this. Every neighbor we have will 
know it, mother." 

u I will go to Donald Clerk myself to-morrow," said my 
mother. " I had made up my mind to do that — and under- 
take to make up every penny if he gives us time. We can 
fo together, Sibby and me. He likit him, Willie, gruff as 
e was. What mortal didna like my poor misled bairn ? 
It can do the man no good to prosecute and hurt him, if 
he takes our word for the siller ; and we can say Jamie had 
to leave his situation, without telling anybody what was the 
cause." 

" Mother, it is useless to deceive you," said I, " everybody 
in Edinburgh that knows Jamie knows the story by this 
time. I saw a little crowd banging round the porter's this 
morning, and even Tom Cockburn's wife tells it to her 
wretched neighbors after her own fashion. We must make 
up our minds to it, mother. Donald Clerk will prosecute — 
will persecute, will do everything he can against Jamie — 
and has a full lawful claim upon us for his money besides. 
Everything must be known." 

Hot tears came to my mother's eyes — disgrace was dread- 
ful to her. "Still we will go to Donald Clerk the morn," 
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•he said. There seemed a kind of satisfaction in determin- 
ing that. 

To get Marget, fall of suspicion and curiosity as she was, 
to go quietly to rest at her usual hour, was no easy matter. 
Upon one pretext after another she prolonged the night, 
till sheer weariness closed her unwilling eyes. Then Sybil, 
worn out too, consented to leave us. My father was already 
in bed, and I lay down upon the sofa, to make up as I 
could for the vigil of last night and the painful fatigue of 
to-day. Withdrawing her candle into a corner, that no 
light might be traced by Marget if she woke, under the 
parlor door, my mother sat down, having opened the win- 
dow a little, that she might hear more distinctly, to keep 
her solitary watch. The household noises were entirely 
hushed. No sound came into the partial gloom of the 
parlor except the falling of withered leaves, the other faint 
indiscernible voices of. the night. I tried for some time to 
keep up my own nervous susceptibility to these faint mani- 
fold sounds ; but sleep came upon me in spite of myself — 
sleep heavy and unbroken — till suddenly starting up in the 
early daylight, my eye caught the glare of my mother's 
unextinguished candle, and her own wakeful face. A closed 
Bible was on the table beside her. She had not been able 
to read even in the great book of comfort, and just now 
she was wiping away tears from her eyes. It was not weep- 
ing-— only slow drops flowing out under her eyelids — a con- 
stant heavy dew, bitterer than floods of tears. 

I had slept,. I was refreshed, and something almost hope- 
ful came to me with the morning light. I went away to 
the room prepared over night for Jamie, to arrange my 
dress. The fire had died in the grate ; but I could not keep 
my eyes from the little ministering appendages of comfort 
which my mother had gathered into the unused room. Her 
own elbow-chair had been placed before the fireplace ; the 
pillows on the bed were smoothed and arranged in their 
snowy covers, as only her own hand could do it ; curtains 
hung before the window, a rug lay behind the door, ready 
to be spread at its foot to keep out the intruding draught, 
and to keep in the betraying light. Had Jamie come home 
in prosperity and blameless, not half of these arrangements 
would have been made ; but the heart that bled for him, 
yearned over him with more exceeding tenderness now than 
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at his happiest time. These cares were all unconscious at* 
tempts at compensation for the mi«**y he had brought upon 
himself — the misery he had inflicted upon us. 

Going down stairs again, I found, and was able to take 
the breakfast my mother had provided for me. I had found 
invigoration in my rest ; and, wearied out with thinking 
the worst, began involuntary and unawares to rise into 
what, in the circumstances, was an extravagance of hope. 
I even thought that Donald Clerk might relent. 

My mother and Sibby were to come to Edinburgh at the 
midday hour, when I could have leisure from my business 
to go with them to the warehouse — for I had no resource 
but to return to my ordinary work to-day. I left Ailieford 
with a lighter step and a lighter heart. The morning air 
around me was full of elasticity and hope. 

In Edinburgh, I went first to the house, to see if any 
word had come or any message— a fruitless errand, now 
when the place was under surveillance ; but still a slight ex- 
pectation fluttered about my heart as I did this, though to 
myself I called it only a matter of form. There was noth- 
ing, of course ; and the porter who had watched all night 
for Jamie followed me down the stair. 

" If he had come, I wouldna have keepit him," said the 
man, in a half whisper, " let Donald Clerk rampage as he 
may. I'm wae for the haill family of you, and I never saw 
ill of him, I'm free to say ; but it's my hope he'll no come 
the morn's night ; for though I would have let him off, like 
in an unpremeditated way, this ae time, I canna undertake 
my maister's bidding another night with a purpose in my 
heart against it. I am no wanting ony bribe. Fm a de- 
cent man, Mr. Mitchell." 

" It's no bribe — no bribe," said X, returning my half 
crown — it was my last — upon his not unwilling hand ; " it 
is but for your good will, Geordie— and say as little about 
him, poor fellow, as you can." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

u Well," said Donald Clerk, bending over the high rail- 
ing of his curtained enclosure, and leaning forward with 
both his arms upon its upper bar. " What is it you want with 
me?" 

The young clerk fidgetted at his desk, drawing nearer and 
nearer with eager curiosity* Turning suddenly upon him 
with an oath, his master motioned him away. 

We stood ranged like culprits or suppliants — as indeed we 
were — before him. My mother held my arm, and Sibby 
stood at my other hand, with her baby in her close embrace 
once more. His great height enabled him to look down 
upon us all three ; but his eyes and his tone presaged us no 
favor. I began to regret that I had not more decidedly op- 
posed the enterprise. 

" It is what I have heard of my son," said my mother. 
" God knows what he has done, and naebody seems able to 
tell me ; but whatever it is, it must look a dreadful thing 
to himself, for he's left us all without a word. I'm his mo- 
ther, and that's his wife, not to speak of Willie, that has 
thought so much of him a' his days ; and you may just 
think what misery we're in, neither knowing where to look 
for h ; m, nor what's hanging over him, nor where in a' this 
weary world the unfortunate laddie may be." 

"It's easy telling you what he's done," said Donald, "I'll 
give you that satisfaction mysel. I put him in trust here 
in my warehouse, partly seduced into it by the smooth 
tongue this other son of yours has in his head, partly by 
a folly I had for himsel, weel as I kent, and little as I thought 
of him. Being here he's betrayed his trust No to speak 
of a dissipated life, which I partly expected my money's 
been used for his ain purposes, and for worse purposes than 
his ain ; my good name's been compromised by stolen siller 
put into circulation through its means ; my credit's been risk- 
ed — no thanks to him that it's no lost — and, lastly, kenning 
his ain guilt he's run away, and left a deficit behind him, 
close upon a hundred pounds. It's what they call, embez- 
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dement, for a finer word — I say plain robbery ; he's stolen 
this much of money from me, besides all the rest." 

My mother put out her hand angrily as if to stop him, 
when he reached this point. I myself felt the most abrupt 
and strong denial struggling to my lips. * Sybil alone stood 
unmoved, looking up to him. She had made up her mind 
to any force of words. 

" It never could be for himself; oh man, you ken that 
as well as me ; it never could be for himself," groaned my 
mother. She had come to this man a humble petitioner, 
and she ground her teeth unconsciously together as she felt 
that she dared not defy and deny his harsh judgment on 
her son. 

tt Have I anything ado with hirvagabone friends f" said 
Donald Clerk, " me that have been famous for an honest 
man, if nothing else all my days. Am I to have a pack of 
scoundrels making tip their deficit off me — taking me for 
a conveniency ? Hang them a' loons and robbers ! it's time 
they kent what manner of man they had to deal with. Do 
ye think I believe he's cheated me. clean out of his ain 
head, or was present in the body when the English traveler 
was robbed ? I think no such thing. But will ye tell me 
that a man that takes my siller to throw away among a 
gang of thieves — that risks my credit to support them — 
that mixes their iU-gotten gains among my lawful substance 
— do ye think that's a man I could trust with my business 
for a day ?" 

" No ! no ! no !" cried my mother, eagerly. " No, I 
wouldna bid you, I couldna ask you. No a man you could 
trust, and you an upright merchant, with your credit in his 
hands; but oh, a poor beguiled, simple hearted laddie, to 
have pity upon, and deliver and help out of the snare ! — 
He's my son ; maybe I oanna see right and wrong as I 
could do in another case ; but I think if I had but heard of 
him in this strait— some other poor woman's son, and nae 
friend to me — I could plead for him on my very knees. — 
Two-and-twenty years ago, this very month, I got him first 
in my arms — and oh, for the sake of the heart of flesh 
within ye, and for the sake of the mercy we a' have to look 
to ourselves, have pity upon my poor laddie's youth. I 
oanna ask you to trust him again — I wouldna bid you trust 
him again. I'm only saying, spare him — spare him — for 
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the sake of all the numbered days that are appointed to him 
in this world ! It's little to ruin a man of years, for naething 
can keep him long out of the grave that is prepared for his 
rest; but them that have a lifetime to run, years and days 
that neither grief nor disgrace can shorten, if God's will be 
not so—oh, for pity to them and mercy and deliverance ! 
You shall never lose — no the value of a straw by my son. 
If I should toil with my ain hands, and work my life out 
for it, every farthing shall be paid ; but oh, have pity on us 
and the laddie, and take nae vengeance on him. 

Unconsciously the tears flowed down my mother's cheeks, 
and she shook them from her fingers as one by one they 
fell over her hand. With her moving features, with her 
streaming eyes, with her whole heart and soul moved from 
its balance and transferred out of the quiet regions of ordi- 
nary life to such a passionate earnestness as absorbed every 
power, she looked up into the heated face of Donald Clerk. 

The flush of excitement was on his cheeks, the lurid glow 
burned fiercely under his heavy eyebrows. <4 I'm a man 
that's shut my heart to friends, and kin, and human kind- 
ness this many a year," said his strong husky, determined 
voice. u This laddie once again came in to what heart I 
have left — I likit him — I tell you, be it for your comfort, be 
it for your torment. I set my mind on doing one good 
turn to let my life be minded by. Me ! as if I had not 
tried before and found the milk turn gall before the sour 
visage that is my fate. I tell you I set my heart on seeing 
him a prosperous, well-doing man. If few folk have ever 
pleased me all my days, fewer yet have ever cared to try ; 
but I can tell ye this of myself, which maybe no other liv- 
ing man now kens of me, that where I do put my favor, I 
put it without bound. This laddie might have been like a 
son of my ain. What did I give him the house for, but 
that he might be guarded from temptation ! What did I 
put him in this trust for, but that he might feel himself a 
responsible man, and have a motive strong enough to keep 
him right. I set my heart, my mind, my whole will and 
purpose on it. Look how he's paid me. His brother here 
took it on him to reprove me once for minding my misera- 
ble siller when Jamie was in peril. Do you think it was my 
miserable siller alone that moved me ? Do 1 you think it 
was not in my mind that every sixpence he spent of mine 
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was on his heart and on his conscience, an eating canker, 
and that my trust was a curse to him ? Ay — he was weak 
as water, a reed wavering in the wind — I'm a man of iron, 
past feeling, no to be moved by "heaven or earth ; but, I tell 
you, feeble as he is, he's broken my strongest purpose, like 
a willow wand ; fool as he is, he's turned my wisdom into a 
jest and mockery — my blessings into curses, my kind 
thoughts into cruel devices, snares for the feet I meant to 
set free. My ain very words bear witness," said Donald 
Clerk, through his set teeth, with a fierce smile on his lips. 
" I meant — I had will and purpose of kindness to him — but 
the weakling with my ain very weapons has foiled and baf- 
fled me." 

I myself listened breathless to this strange address, and 
even my mother quailed before the passion which, now she 
knew what root it sprang from, she herself was hopeless to 
subdue. Sybil looked up tearless ; she was the only one 
among us able to speak. 

" When I knew Jamie first, I was a stranger to him, like 
you, but I thought there was no other like him in all the 
world," said Sybil, turning the face, over which a faint del- 
icate flush stole as she spoke, towards Donald Clerk, and 
looking full into his eyes ; " I had neither mother nor friend. 
I was content to have nothing on this earth but him. I 
thought, though we would be poor, we would live the 
grandest life that mortal folk can live. I did not think of 
common days, common needs, and common faults that be- 
long to us all ; what it was I looked for I cannot tell — may- 
be it was all folly too, and what wise . folk would not take 
the pains to understand ; but you know this day as well as 
me what I got instead of it. I have got misery and dis- 
grace, and want and ruin, a heart broken, a, little bairn des- 
titute, a house forsaken by the head that should have guard- 
ed it from every ill. But I — me — if it would <lo him good 
or give him pleasure yet, I could find it in my heart, not to 
cast off Jamie, but to serve him on my bended knees ?" 

The red light of Donald's eyes melted into compassion 
" Poor thing," he said gently, " you belong to him — you're 
his wife — you follow your ain nature — but a woman's no 
rule to me." 

" Mercy and vengeance are God's own instruments," said 
I, " when you can have choice, take the noblest — take the 
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one that God Himself delights to use. See what horror he 
must have been in at his own guiltiness before he went away, 
leaving us neither sign nor trace to find him. By this time 
if he is living, he is destitute, solitary, miserable ; he has 
separated himself from all the world, he has not a hole to 
hide his head in ; he dare not come back to us — he dare not 
cry to you for pardon, though the wrong he has done you, kills 
him ; his name is lost — his character is lost — his heart and 
his spirit are broken — his means of bread are taken away. 
Be content ; leave him to us now to heal him and comfort 
him, if he ever comes to us again ; leave him his freedom — 
leave him in God's hand to be punished for his crime. Have 
pity upon Jamie for pity's sake." 

" Destitute, solitary, miserable — by as much as this k 
different from the way I would have seen him, if his will 
had not beaten mine," said Bonald, relapsing into stern com- 
posure, " just by so much, laddie, is my mind removed from 
pity. I ken no pity, except it be for the women belonging 
to him, that suffer in his stead." 

u Ob, man !" exclaimed my mother, who had taken some 
comfort, I thought, from my appeal, " had ye never a little 
brother yoursel ?" 

"Ay — and his name was Jamie," said Donald Clerk, 
turning round upon her with that hopeless glow in his eyes ; 
" and never let one that minds me of him look for pity from 
me." 

He sat down abruptly, and bent over the books again upon 
ins desk — a sad and silent troop we went away, one after 
another ; there was no more room for hope, unless the des- 
perate one of escape were open to us still. 

I saw them turn their faces homewards once more with a 
feverish revival of expectation — hope it could not be called* 
eager and anxious as it was — they might find Jamie already 
returned ; for Sybil's certainty that he would return remain- 
ed undiminished, and my mother, unless when her heart 
sickened with dark surmisings, confirmed Sybil's thought. 
I could not avoid noticing the conscious looks which 6al- 
lantyne, our head clerk, and my own junior in the office, 
turned upon me when I went back. The youth's scrutiny 
of my appearance exasperated me. When I raised my 
head from my work, or from the long- fits of musing into 
which I sometimes fell, 1 invariably caught him ending an 
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examination of my face, and the haste and stir with which 
he resumed his own occupation filled me With impatient 
rage. Ballantyne was more serious in his curiosity ; he 
had known life longer, and misfortune and crime were not 
strange to him. Mr. Middleton, I saw, was in a little fer- 
ment, eager to say something, but not knowing what to say, 
and withal — I believe he himself was quite unaware of the 
feeling — a little watchful and a little suspicious of himself. 
My blood boiled with vain anger ; I longed to throw off 
every restraint* to relinquish indignantly the trust which 
could not be left to me without a momentary faltering ; but 
Jamie, Jamie — I could not disown him. I could not call 
upon my fellows to witness that I was spotless, while he waa 
guilty. No, I would rather have rushed upon all the indif- 
ferent world, ringing his name into their ears, and proclaim- 
ing myself his brother, than I would have hesitated to ac- 
knowledge him. So I sat at my desk quietly, feeling the 
burning glow upon my cheeks carry fever into my eyes, 
and tremor into my hand. I bent down my head steadily, 
shaded my brow— would not see what looks they turned 
upon me. 

And I, toes set out again homeward as night began to 
fall, with a hasty step and an expectant heart. This time 
my visions were all of meeting him at home ; of his hagard 
face, his despairing eyes, his hopeless resignation — for he 
only could come home to be taken or to die. 

On the road, while still I was nearly a mile from Moulis- 
burgh, Andrew met me. He said no word of greeting— 
neither did I— but he turned back abruptly, and walked on 
by my side in silence. Then when we came to a part of the 
road entirely clear of passengers, Andrew turned upon me 
as abruptly as before ; "I suppose it's true t w 

44 Yes." 

Nothing more was said for some time — the magnitude of 
the misfortune cowed all small repinings into silence. 

44 And what will they do to him 1" said Andrew in a fal- 
tering voice. 

44 1 cannot tell — somebody spoke of banishment — I sup- 
pose only the jail and ruin, and everlasting disgrace," said I 
almost in a Whisper. 

44 Ay 1" Andrew drew a long breath ; it made more sound 
in the air than our conversation had done* 
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" Would nothing induce Donald Clerk to give up the 
prosecution ?" he resumed in the same tone. 

u Nothing ; we have tried him to day," said I ; "he will 
have no mercy ; but Jamie is not taken yet." 

" Jamie will be taken," said Andrew angrily ; " what a 
delusion to build yourselves up with i Do you think he has 
wit enough to elude a search like this ; I know better. — 
■But the money is lost ; if we could only keep the case from 
coming to a trial. I would not care to see Donald Clerk 
myself." 

" It is quite useless ! he will hear nothing — and if Jamie 
is taken, it must come to a trial," said I. - 

Another long silence followed ; and I thought something 
like a " poor Jamie," and deep sighs of natural feeling fal- 
tered through the early gloom. We walked on silently past 
Andrew's own door, and Andrew's shop. He took no .notice 
of them, nor of any one we met, but went on with me to- 
wards Ailiefbrd. By-and-bye I could hear him begin to mut- 
ter, consoling himself, as in lesser cases I had seen my father 
do, by grumbles of irritation. We walked very quickly, 
and I will not say that Andrew was less anxious than I. 

"I suppose when I have come so far, I had better go in, 
and see if there is any word," he eaid, as we drew near Ail- 
ieford. It seemed a kind of unconscious apology to himself. 

But there was no word, except the slowly subsiding alarm 
and excitement consequent upon a visit of search made by 
the officers in quest of Jamie, in the beginning of the day ; 
and my father again stood upon his dreary post as sentinal 
by the wall I said I would relieve him instantly, and hur- 
ried in to say a word to my mother. Andrew sat down for 
half an hour, bit his finger points, muttered to himself, grew 
gray and pale with anxiety he would not own, and then 
shaking hands with us all, abruptly hurried away. 

And I took my post within the garden wall, where I could 
watch all the modes of entrance, and hidden in the thick 
hedge of lilacs might be myself unseen. The window was 
open again in the parlor, open in the room up-stairs, which 
now we began to speak of with a certain mystery, as if 
already our secret was enclosed within its walls. The night 
fell, dark and starless— rand with a faint wind whispering 
over my face, and the lilacs rustling round me, with their 
falling leaves, I was left upon my watch alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thi sky n dark overhead, and fall of clouds ; faintly, 
half-revealed here and there among their broken edges, is a 

glimmering, solitary star. A world of darkness, blending 
is great elements into one dim void, where nothing but 
sound has definite existence, lies around me and before, and 
looking out over the wall, it is all I can do to trace the path 
immediately below. 

But sound is rife ; the leaves, the droppings of water, 
which you might seek for vainly in the daylight, the innu- 
merable stirs and pulsations of all the great unseen country 
round. A free heart, perhaps, might call this silence — to 
me it tingles every breath of it, with noises that stir my 
heart — noises -all the more powerful for the stealth with 
which they creep upon the ear, so that I can fancy a faint, 
weary, dragging footstep stealing round and round continu- 
ally under the garden wall. 

Voices come up at last from the hidden road, figures 
emerge out of the gloom ; what do they speak of, unaware 
what hidden spy and evesdropper keeps watch above. I 
knew it before they came in sight, and could almost leap 
madly down upon them and strangle this first speaker. I 
knew there could be but one thing to speak of here, and that 
is the rum and misery of Robert Mitchell's youngest son. 

His youngest son' — Benoni — son of our sorrow— oh, my 
brother ! and my weary heart melted as the voices died 
away again into the darkness, and my tears fell like a 
shower upon the wall. 

Hist 1 a sound upon the road — a sound ! — where every- 
thing is sounding, stirring, sending Up muffled voices to the 
skies. Be still 1 something is here more -than there was a 
moment since — human breath — human motion — I feel it 
in my heart ; and with desperate hands I clutch the leaves 
to stay their ceaseless rustling as they fall, and clasp my 
side to keep down and subdue the heart that beats like a 
muffled drum in my ear. Again— was that a sigh faltering 
into the darkness, afraid to trust the very solitude ? I dare 
not stir, lest some other ear, watching like mine, should hear 
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me move ; again— Again— so faint it might be but * crack- 
ling bough disturbed by an insect's weight— bat I know it 
•as a human footstep drawing near the wall. 

Oh, Heaven, what fearful lingering moment, what roid 
worlds of delay I I dare not more — I dare not breathe — I 
dare not lift my head to see ; bat hush I I hear his breath- 
ing now — I feel him rest upon the stones— another pause— 
another faint, half-drawn, exhausting sigh—- then a sound 
bolder and less uncertain— his foot is on the broken stone 
projecting from the wall. I see his hand creep to its ledge 
— I see him rise slowly, fearfully, and gaze into the gloom. 
Whose is the eager projected head — the form that rises so 
close to my lair f but I hold my breath with desperate force 
and tension. I tremble lest this pulse of mine, throbbing 
and rushing like a stormy river, may startle the fugitive 
away. Now hb foot is on the uppermost ledge, his form rests 
against the wall of his father's house. Familiar to it, he 
leans upon the strong pear-tree boughs, gains the window 
of the prepared room, creeps like a thief within— and I may 
dare to brush the heavy drope from my forehead*— dare to 
sob into the darkness, and thank God— thank God ; he has 
returned. Another cautious moment attaches me from the 
clinging lilacs— -another, and I am looking in through the 
open parlor window upon the pale and anxious conclave 
there. " Hush 1 he has>come ; I have seen him to hie own 
loom V 7 My abrupt whisper conveys nothing more than 
this : it is enough to send both Sybil and my mother, steal- 
ing like ghosts upon the jealous air, up to the room which 
holds something more tangible than our untold secret now ; 
and I, retorning to the garden, suspicious as spies and secret 
workers are, grope round with outstretched arms among the 
trees, crush my hand along the wall to be sure that 
no one has watehed there but I, and stalk about the flower- 
beds in the dark, like a haunting spirit. Everything is 
dark, void, lonely, though my heart chafes with a fantastic 
dread, that streams and leaves and rustling branches, every- 
thing that stirs and sounds with a new meaning now, are 
telling each other in this perpetual babble, that the fugitive 
has at last reached his home. 

But still I linger here ; still would be content to keep my 
watch and shrink from the meeting within ; he u within— 
safe, and sheltered, his wife's arms, and his mother's, cling- 
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ing round him with misery and with joy-— and I try to* per- 
suade myself that now more than ever should the watch be 
set, the house defended. Alas, vain heart that longed for 
what it dares not face ! a throb of deadly pain comes swell* 
ing up upon me out of the depths of my own soul ; and it 
almost seems to me — to me who half an hour ago yearned 
for him with infinite longings, and thought no misery so 
dreadful as our uncertainty ; it almost seems to me as if 
there could be no torture like meeting him now ; and I 
mutter to myself " if it was but oyer— if it was but over," 
and what I mean is my first look on Jamie's faoe. 

At last, gaining courage, I steal up to the closed and 
muffled door ; I feel that some eye, watching 'from within, 
defends the darkened passage and the silent staircase, and 
noiselessly my mother admits me. They hare set him down 
like a sick man in the great chair by the hearth ; already a 
little table by his side is spread and laden ; his overcoat, 
wet and soiled, lies aside ia a corner ; his shoes hare been 
loosened from his weary feet ; and the light of comfort 
plays with child-like smile and glimmerings, as though it 
fain would cheer him, upon his haggard lace. 

.His haggard face 1 Oh, pity, what havoc has been here ! 
guilt gnawing at these bloodless lips, terror glaring, furtive 
and sidelong, out of the -downcast eyes, misery on the wan 
and furrowed forehead, want and pain and weariness throng* 
ed in the hollow cheeks. His very limbs hang down with a 
hopeless rest and languor as if once thrown into an attitude 
of repose they could be content to lie there far beyond all 
revival, whatever death or. torment might threaten their in- 
action. Gaunt, worn and wasted, his whole frame of bone 
and sinew, developing itself out of its shrivelled covering 
as years of ordinary life or ordinary misfortune would have 
failed to develop it — he lay in the great chair before tho 
cheerful hearth — lay in a heap, careless and hopelessly des- 
pondent, as a hunted animal might throw itself down to 

die. 

But he lifted his eyes eager and watchful, and suspicious, 
as the door opened to Admit me, and I saw a strong shiver 
pass over his frame. The eye fell, the head hung upon his 
breast, the poor faint limbs- drew up with a weary shuffling 
motion. Alas, this drear speotre— this guilt that stood be* 
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me. 

I took his hand between my own, and held it there ; and 
with a pang of selfish misery, I saw him sink back again 
into his chair ; I say selfish, for I felt myself capable of any 
lie, any deceit that would have given him comfort, and 
could almost have rather borne to do him injury than to see 
him lost in such hopeless, helpless suffering. Small gene- 
rosity it would have been to say, I would rather have endur- 
ed anything in my own person — my own person could never 
have presented such a spectacle to me as Jamie's did ; I 
could not at least have seen its full extent, and dwelt with 
my eyes upon its utter misery — and the pang sickened me 
to the heart* 

" My poor laddie must have rest to-night," said my mo- 
ther under her breath. "Your bed's ready, Jamie, my 
man. Take something to strengthen you, and then lie. 
down and get well rested — you'll be better the morn.' 9 

>" I'll never be better, mother," said Jamie, faintly ; " and 
it would be the only good turn I could do myself and every- 
body here to die before the morning comes." 

"Oh, Jamie, whisht 1 if you kent how everybody has 
watched for you," said Sibby. 

" Do you think you need tell me that," said our poor 
sufferer. " Do you think I did not see every one of you in 
my own misery, making me madder and madder when 
I thought upon yours ; and now I've come home, mother 
— to do nothing but disgrace and ruin the house that shel- 
ters me." 

" The house that shelters you is your father's and your 
mother's, where you have a right to hide your head if you 
were the wildest sinner that ever broke God's law, or man's," 
said my mother firmly. " You're no that, my poor, heart- 
broken laddie. You've gone sair astray, and sair have suf- 
fered for it ; but there's aye mercy, Jamie^-there's deliver- 
anoe for whomsoever returns — and, oh I I canna tell, I dinna 
ken — but there may be hope even for this life yet." 

" Rest, rest, mother — let him get rest," said I. I could 
have said any vain comfort to him myself, but I felt what 
an impossible hope it was when I heard it from my mother. 
" Think you are safe, Jamie — try to feel that you are safe — 
and we will apeak about what is to be done next when the 
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morning comet and you are refreshed. I think we should 
not let him weary himself more to-night. We should leave 
him now, mother to sleep." 

We did after a little interval ; and Jamie's eye flashed 
with a little pleasure when Sybil said she would sit by his 
bedside and watch* He was afraid to be left in the dark- 
ened room alone. 

The poor young wife kept watch above, my mother re- 
sumed her's below. We who had to go forth to the mor- 
row's every-day labors, lay down to take what rest we 
could — and so the- night passed over our heads again. 

A little after daybreak, we sought Jamie's room. He 
was up, nearly dressed, and sat before the fire silently hold- 
ing his child, and gazing in its face. Sybil, moving softly 
about, put the room in order. Marget, once ; more aroused 
and suspicious, began to stir below — &o we spoke in whispers, 
watching the closed door. 

" What now f " said I ; " what is to be done now V 9 

Jamie turned upon me his languid eyes. u Whatever 
you all think best," he said, faintly. " I am past caring for 
anything but rest — refit and quiet, and refuge, Willie ; but 
if you think I should, I'll get up again, and go away." 

And he turned to where his hat and coat lay on a ehair. 

"Oh, Jamie! if we could but keep you canny here till 
the blast blaws by," said my mother ; " but it's not ourselves 
we have to think of, nor what we would like best— it's your 
ain safety, my poor laddie ; and I doubt—I doubt there's 
little safety here." 

" Am I to go away,?", said Jamie. He turned his- back 
half upon us, and there was a sullen, dreary despair in his 
tone. " Here, Sibby, take your bainu She'll have no mind 
of me when she comes within the reach of shame, and you 
need never tell her who her father was." 

u Where her father goes, we go," said Sibby. " Hush, 
put down this. We cannot go now — we must wait till 
night." 

I put my arm round him, and drew him back to his chair. 
He yielded to me passively, but yet Jamie held his head 
away. 

" Your plan must be to rest all this day," said I, assuming 
a greater firmness and confidence than I felt. " Try to 
deep, to get thoroughly rested and refreshed, for I dare not 
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bid you stay till to-morrow at home. They will track you 
here, Jamie— and you are young and must live, and be free) 
yet, for Sibby's sake and ours. I will buy another drew for 
you in Edinburgh, and Sibby must change hers ; and this 
might, if you are able, you must go away on your journey. 
If you could get to Glasgow safely, there are always ships 
ready to sail — or you might get into England easier, Jamie. 
Tell us, which will you try f 

u Would Newcastle be a good place I for my father had a 
sister there. She was poor, but she might shelter us," said 
Sibby, eagerly. "She wrote to my uncle a year ago, and I 
would have gone to her but for Jamie. It was a very kind 
letter, and I mind the place and the name. Would New* 
castle do T 

Jamie's interest was gradually awakening. " We might 

So from thence to London, or even get a ship to America," 
e said* 

My mother's face grew Wank and white. u I might as 
well die and part with him once lor all, an auld woman like 
me, that can never hope to see him back again," she mur* 
mured, half aloud. " But the life that lies behind me is before 
you, Jamie. I'll never put your mother in your road to put 
you in peril. Amen, and God bless you, bairns ; and keep 
you safe going and coming, and grant to you a new life-*— for 
I'll never see my son back in the house where he was born." 

" Who can say that f " said I, endeavoring faintly to lighten 
our sad talk. " If Jamie gets clear away, we'll be thankful, 
mother, and forget that we're parting with him, for joy that 
he's safe himself; and then the game is in his own hands 
in the new country ; and two or three years' striving may 
bring him home again." 

" But, Willie," said Sybil, a 4he means ? How are we to 
get the means ?" 

" I will try that to-day," said I, hastily, perceiving how 
Jamie shrank. " Now, mother,. I must go away— and, Jamie, 
try to rest, and be ready for your journey." 

He held out his hand to me as I went away. The heavy 
lethargy was breaking, his own interest in, and anxiety for, 
his escape was reviving one&more. 

My mother fallowed me, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
Sad was the necessity which compelled her, with eagerness, 
to speed her son away on a journey from which she could 
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never expect him to return ; bat she said nothing further oi 
complaint or repining. " I can give you a pound or two 
for his change of dress ; but where can you get money 
enough to pay their passage in the ship f" she asked me 
when we had reached the room below. 

" I must try Andrew," said I. 

" Andrew !— and he's bound for the debt to Donald Clerk 
besides. Andrew — is there nothing we could sell ourselves !" 
said my mother, " for you see he's away from us now, and 
has less interest, Willie — though, to be sure, I was better 
pleased last night." ■■ 

" Andrew is anxious and alarmed, and would do anything 
to keep this from coming to a trial," said I. " We can per- 
haps make it up to him afterwards, mother ; but we must 
be glad to take it wherever we can get it now." 

A short, suppressed sob was my mother's only answer, 
and she began to make preparations for my breakfast silently. 
I went out myself, to be sure that no trace of Jamie's 
entrance remained upon the wall. There was none; but 
returning, I met Marget in. the- little dark passage between 
the kitchen and the parlor. 

" I dinna want to see which of them you are," said Mar- 
get, with a little start and scream, putting up her hands 
before her eyes, but not till she bad reserved abundant time 
to convince herself that it was me, " for I hear nae word of 
wha's gaun on, and I'm no gaun to force my road into a 
secret that' I'm no good enough to be trustecUwi'. Gang 
by ; ye needna even touch me, for I'm close to the press* 
door — and I dinna want to ken ye against your mother's 
will." 

u You know me well — it's only me, Marget," said I. 

" And. how am I to ken which it is that's only you ? Ae 
brother's voice is gey like the tither. I canna swear to 
onybody in the dark. Eh, waes me I to think a body may 
be ten years about a house, and never have their value kent 
a' the time I or that naebody has the discrimination to see 
that the mistress herself would betray ony of the laddies 
sooner than me 1" 

And Marget went away to her kitchen, in a little fever 
of indignation- She was indeed perfectly trustworthy, but 
could not suffer us to remain ignorant that our secret was in 
her hands. 
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~ Going in, I reported to my mother this little scene, and 
Marget was now of necessity received into the family coun- 
cils ; at least was told by authority everything which she 
could not fail to find out by means of her own- curious sen- 
ses. I left AUieford earlier than usual — the purchase I had 
to make was not a safe one, and I had considerable fears 
whether it could be possible to make it unobserved. 

Near Ailieford I again encountered Andrew. Andrew 
had slept little that night, undemonstrative as he was ; but 
he gave no utterance to his anxiety, except in a single au- 
thoritative « Well ?" 

" He has come home," said I. 

Andrew shrunk close to my side, dragging me away from 
the hedgerow into the middle of the road. " Are you mad S" 
he exclaimed in an angry tone. "How do you know who 
may be watching here ? He has come home ; but he's 
surely not such a fool— nor you either, Willie — as to think 
he can stay there." 

" No ; we have planned that they should resume their 
journey to-night. But Andrew, only you can devise where 
the means are to come from," said I, anxiously ; " they will 
push on as far as they can go on the Berwick road to-night, 
and get by that way to Newcastle, where Sibby has some 
friends. It is an out-of-the-way place ; they will never be 
sought for there ; and I think perhaps they may hear of a 
ship to Canada I at least, they can go from thence to Lon- 
don, and get one there, but to do all this, Andrew, they 
must have money, and we cannot possibly get it you know." 

u To save a trial I would do anything." said Andrew, has- 
tily. u I would not put it even in Christina's power to say that 
I had a brother a convict. I will try tov get it ; but for 
mercy's sake tell them to be careful, and not risk themselves 
on the road. I suppose his wife is going with him. Well, 
it is safest, though it doubles the expense. You can come 
to me to-night, and I'll try to get you the money, Willie ; 
and don't lose a moment in getting him away. I'll be mis- 
erable till I hear they are out of the road, and fairly ship- 
ped and off on their journey, if indeed they can be safe 
even in America ; but Donald Clerk, for his own sake, will 
not send after them there." 

« Will vou not speak to Jamie one word before he goes 
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away T asked I, "there is little chance that he will ever 
reach home again." 

" It would do no good," said Andrew, moving away from 
me, uneasily. " I should only be finding fault, and getting 
into hot water with my mother. No, no, it is better we 
should not meet. Tell him I hope he'll do better for him* 
self in the new country than ever he's done in this, and that 
I wish him well and safe there." 

We walked in together silently to Moulishurgh; scarcely 
another word was exchanged between us ; and we parted at 
Andrew's door, 
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CHAPTER XL. 

To lull the suspicion of our constantly wakeful pursuer, 
I went to Jamie's house, to make the usual inquiry. I took 
care that they saw me passing by the office-door, but I did 
not dare to lift my conscious eyes, ajd meet the look of 
Donald Clerk Feeling this fierce iwfestigating look upon 
me, as I passed the door going away, unawares I slightly 
averted my head ; even that action, faint as it was, I after- 
wards thought, might have quickened his suspicions ; but I 
dared not reveal my face to him. 

From thence, as was necessary, I went to my business, 
there to subject myself again to the galling .observation of 
my fellows— the involuntary coldness and suspicion of my 
employer— no slight or light addition to the other burdens 
Jamie had imposed upon me. Escaping eagerly in the eve- 
ning, and taking the most circuitous route I could find, I 
sought a shop in the old town, where I managed to pur- 
chase Jamie's disguise. It was only an undress suit, some- 
thing half-way between the every-day fustian and the Sab- 
bath-day costume of state, whieh a young workingman 
might wear; but never midnight thief stole along the 
streets with his spoil, more guilty, nor with greater fear, 
than I did with my purchase. Gaining the Moulisburgh 
coach at last, and having met no known face in the way, I 
drew my breath somewhat more freely, and, taking an in- 
side place, and laying my bundle under me on the seat, I 
managed to attain some degree of composure and steadi- 
ness before my meeting with Andrew, But Andrew, too 
fearful for himself to hazard me in the lighted shop, where 
my errand might be guessed or noted, waited for me in a dark 
corner near the- coach office, and making a sign to me as 
we passed, went away towards the Ailieford road, whither 
I followed him, carrying my bundle on my arm. 

Obeying his imperative gesture, I joined him in the mid- 
dle of the road. " Hedges may have ears," said Andrew in 
a whisper; "and though I am ready to do anything to got 
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Jamie away, I do it against principle, and would not like to 
be known giving a helping hand to defeat the ends of Justice, 
even for my own brother. Yes, Willie you may look as 
you like, but you and me are two different men. See — in 
this parcel there's noteB for thirty pounds — it's a great sum 
for me to raise on two or three hour's notice : but, for pity's 
sake, now that you have the means, get them away." 

" It is a clear, good night," said I, " and Sybil, in extre- 
mity, can do more than many a strong man. They will 
start as soon as it is possible, do not fear — and God send 
them - fely to their Marney's end." 

Andrew made no Wsponse ; but, as we walked into the 
darkness, and I thought of their dreary midnight journey, 
my heart sank. When they went away they left us for 
ever. Yes, whatever deceit ray mind might be stimulated 
to, to cheer my mother's faltering, or shake the deep des- 
pondency of Jamie, I could not deceive myself; and it was 
but too fully and clearly evident to me that this farewell, 
unless by the alternative wh : ch I shuddered to think of, 
was a farewell forever. 

When we were about half-way home, Andrew suddenly 
stopped. u If I go, I will do more harm than good," said 
be abruptly. " I did think I would like to see him once 
again. But what's the use ? I would only be in everybo- 
dy's road, and in my own ; and I would be sure to say 
something my mother would not like to hear. No, I'm best 
away." 

I did not oppose him. Andrew turned back to his shop 
and to his business, to his separate family and home. I, hold- 
ing the money in my breast, and carrying the bundle, like 
a thief, under my arm, sped into the darkness to hasten our 
poor fugitive away. 

I found all exactly as I had left it, except that Sybil had 
exchanged part of her own wardrobe for some dresses of 
Marget's, scarcely less plain, but in taste and form widely 
different from hers. And Jamie's face had wakened up into 
eagerness and excitement ; and my mother went about the 
house, seeking out little comforts which might be added to 
their bundle, and quietly wiping from her cheeks the tears 
which made no demonstration, yet would not be restrained. 
My father, top, strayed about like an uneasy spirit, break- 
ing in upon our whispers with a voice which ho could not 
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change out of its natural tone ; and now and then, solicit* 
ous, but ignorant, making some impossible suggestion, which 
brought an impatient word, instantly repented of, from my 
mother's lips. We had all the sad excitement which pre* 
cedes a long parting, a perilous journey ; and it was drearily 
heightened by the circumstances under which our travelers 
went away. 

They had gathered round the table in Jamie's room to 
the last meal we might ever partake of together. There 
was little said by any of us — faint attempts now and then, 
more pathetic than downright weeping; were made by Sibby 
and my mother to keep up the strange, happy, half-articu- 
late communication with which mothers respond to the 
infant's claims upon their attention ; and Sybil's baby leapt 
and bounded in the arms that held it, and stretched out its 
little bands to us with Buch an innocent exultation as made 
us turn to each other with blank faces, and filled our eyes 
with tears. Sometimes my father interposed. some di rections 
about the road, and where they might get the Berwick 
coach when they were sufficiently far from home. Some- 
times my mother repeated : " You'll write yourself, Jamie, 
when you get to the end ?" Sometimes Sybil asked if they 
were likely to get a ship at Newcastle, and how long the 
voyage would be. Conversation we had none ; the last 
opportunity we might ever have of speaking to each other 
—but save for those faintly spoken questions and plain 
scarcely necessary words of direction, repeated to break the 
dreary silence till they lost all sense, and no one heeded 
them, we were dumb all of us, and could not speak. 

We had arranged that they should not go away till it 
was nearly midnight, of which it wanted still three or four 
hours ; and Jamie had not put on the dress I brought him, 
nor were their final arrangements made. But going into an 
adjoining room in the dark to bring something they wanted, 
I was startled by a faint light shining in from below. I 
hastened to the window — some one carrying a lantern stood 
in the garden underneath. I did not venture to look out, 
and ascertain who the intruder might be; but screened my- 
self first behind a half-closed shutter, and peeped cautiously 
from its edge. At first the light was directed upon the path, 
that the person who carried it might * have sure footing- 
then I heard that a stealthy footstep made its way to the 
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low parlor window; but the shutters were closed; ther% 
nothing could be seen. There was a pause ; I could not 
doubt of intense listening — but here again the eaves-drop- 
per was foiled. Then the steps came creeping back till I 
again caught the outline of the figure, and saw the moving 
light. But — whether it was an unsteady hand, or some- 
thing defective in the lantern, I cannot tell — the light which 
was meant to guide him to our secret suddenly revealed his 
own — and flashing upward for a moment* disclosed to me, 
fearfully absorbed, and quite unconscious of. the sudden 
illumination, the face of Donald Clerk. 

Had he tracked th& culprit home — had he followed him, 
as he threatened, to the very innermost sanctuary, to snatch 
him from his last hope and shelter ? or was this a mere 
vague errand of inquiry — an indefinite investigation $ Ar- 
rested as by a spell, I stood motionless, watching. And 
iust then my mother, with whom the constant tension of 
fear had at last settled into a kind of custom, losing a little 
of its trembling insecurity, called me iu a voice slightly 
elevated out of its whisper. The whisper itself I began to 
fancy, sent its shrill echo further than a full tone ; but I 
could see by the start and instant elevation of his head, that 
Donald's ear had caught this sound. 

Closing his lantern, I saw him withdraw a little further 
back to look up to the window at which I stood. I could 
now see nothing but the outline of his figure against the 
sky ; but I could see that his keen eyes were attracted by 
the faint light stealing through the curtains of Jamie's room. 

The window was so closely shrouded that only the keenest 
observation could detect any light within — eyes of love, 
sharpened by fear^-eyes of feverish suspicion, prompt to 
detect everywhere the secret it sought to discover. Exam- 
ining it narrowly, as I could fancy by the length of his 
pause, and the attitude of his head, he at last drew near 
the wall, and mounting up as Jamie had mounted, listened 
at the window-sill. U he heard subdued voices there, it 
was but for a second, for my mother had come to my side 
in the darkness, had seen the spy, and hurrying to the door, 
had beckoned Jamie away. She now returned steadily, but 
with a strong tremor upon her frame ; and a moment after, 
Jamie and I standing together by the dark window, heard 
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her talking in her usual tone to Sibby, and after a consider- 
able interval, carrying the light, they went down stairs. 

Baffled once more, after a little pause, Donald descended 
and bent bis steps towards the front of the house, I began 
to be persuaded it was mere investigation, and not certain 
intelligence that brought him here, and so far we had 
succeeded in keeping our secret. 

Accompanying Jamie, who was now greatly excited and 
very nervous, to his room, and bidding him assume with all 
speed his new dress, I went myself to the front of the house 
following Donald Clerk. He had i*md out already the 
unshuttered, uncurtained kitchen window. I opened softly 
the unused w front door," which the rounded projection of 
the staircase entirely hid ; and gliding put into the gloom 
behind him, stood among the trees, watching what he 
watched, and with still greater interest keeping my eye upon 
himself. 

Marget has drawn her deal table before the fire, that she 
may see better the business she is now about, for no candle 
aids Marget's evening labor. And spread out upon the 
table, its long skirts depending, and its buttons glittering 
in the fire-light — stained with mud, and creased into many 
a hopeless fold — Marget is brushing with all her might, 
and vainly attempting to smooth into decent order, the, 
great coat — Jamie's well-known garment — which Donald 
Clerk has seen coming and going at his warehouse door for 
many a peaceful day. All unconscious of the eye that 
flashes out a glow of fierce satisfaction at sight of this sura 
token, Marget carefully smoothes and brushes, with some- 
thing of the half-fantastic delicacy of tenderness which 
dictated to my mother so many elaborate preparations for 
our poor prodigal's ' return. And the cheek of the spy 
without reddens with excitement, and his eye grows fierce 
and lurid under hid heavy brow* His prey is in his very 
grasp. 

Only another moment, and Donald, almost forgetting 
caution in eagerness, has hurried out by the little gate 
which admitted him. I followed him so -far, and now saw 
him passing along the road with such a wild, impetuous 
speed, as filled me with terror. I myself rushed back again, 
called wildly on my mother and Sybil, and hurried to 
Jamie's room. 
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He was standing there in the dark, deadly pale ; and as 
I entered, the coat which he had been about to put on, fell 
from Jamie's trembling fingers. His whole faculties were 
stupified with fear. 

" Instantly, Jamie, instantly — you must go away !" cried 
I, breathlessly — and I forced the coat upon his shoulders. 
Sybil came in then cloaked and ready, her face very white, 
dilated and determined, her baby in her arms* her bundle 
in her hand. The weakness of our excitement steadied 
before her. We both of us grew soberer — more aware of 
what we did. 

I can say nothing of the parting. My mother herself 
with a breaking heart, hurried us away from the door, and 
scarcely dared to linger to trace the last echo of our steps 
as we disappeared into the darkness. My father walked on 
steadily and quietly by Jamie's side. He whose business 
called him out frequently sX night, intended to accompany 
them a considerable way. I, whom Donald Clerk knew to 
have no business in Ailieford which would lead me from 
home at such a time, must turn again almost at once, to be 
prepared to meet the pursuer. 

They did not pause as I said "Farewell." Walking on 
at such a pace as Sybil at least had never accomplished 
before, and with those same long, stealthy, striding footsteps 
which had become to me the very impersonation of flight 
and guiltiness, Jamie stretched out his hand to me — a long, 
strong, clinging grasp, though neither of us could see the 
other's face, or anything but the outline of the moving 
figure upon the steady hedge-row that enclosed us. Then I 
said : " God bless you." I was not used to such words, but 
they came with all the might of suppressed sobs out of my 
full heart. 

And they went on — on into the conscious silence, the 
deep, brooding, watchful gloom, their faint steps growing 
fainter, their indistinct figures fading into the depths of 
night. Away out of all the known and certain life, which 
threw down barriers behind them, even here on this very 
spot where I stood solitary on the road, forbidding their 
return — away into the chaos of a strange world, where 
unknown seas and skies waited for them darkly, holding a 
fate which , no prophecy of human tongue could foretell 
Alas! alas! poor youthful pilgrims, going oat upon the 
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waste of life bearing their burdens I — and the darkness dos- 
ing down on every side of them, hiding their path before, 
and their track behindhand only lightening faintly to every 
immediate footstep — was the fit symbol of the future, into 
which they traveled with their lives in their hand. 

For a few minutes— *-every second of that time looked so 
long — I stood where they had left me ; but no sound of 
their departing feet comes along the silent road — not a voice 
or breath to tell that . human creatures, sorrow-laden, have 
passed within, steals out of this vast veil of darkness ; but 
instead of it the insects rustle among the unseen herbage, 
the twigs crack on the hedge-row boughs, the wind sweeps 
over my face, with withered leaves fluttering on its wing, 
and somewhere falls the invisible water, trickling as over 
some minute cascade, which is the invariable chorus of all 
this natural hum and faint recitative. Oh, lonely earth, 
solacing thyself day and night with murmurs of this con- 
stant reverie I Oh, mother desolate, whose heart has fainted 
over so many generations of the lost ! but the soul sinks 
that pauses, absorbed into itself another world, to hear the 
faint stir of communication with which the pulses move 
within the universal breast of this great conscious earth. 

My mother stands beside the wall, looking out into the 
gloom ; the solitary parlor from which all life and interest 
seem to have . passed away — the chill, blank house, which 
you can think has fallen into a sudden stupor of watchful- 
ness and exhausted silence, oppress her like a visible heaviness. 
There is at least free breathing without, and opportunity of 
watching the approach of the dreaded visitors, who are only 
too certain to return in search of our poor wanderer ; and 
as we stand together looking down upon the vacant road, 
we thank God in whispers and with tears that so far all 
is safe. 

"Are you ready for them ?" I asked under my breath. 

" Everything is cleared away, and I have left the great- 
coat in Marget's hands, and warned her merely to be quiet 
and say nothing," answered my mother in the same tone ; 
"that was better, I thought, than any more particular 
caution. Was I right-, Willie 1" 

I assented only with a gesture, and not -daring to speak 
again, we stood looking out intently upon the descending 
road. For a long time our watch was vain, and my mother 
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ventured to whisper to me, now and then, how far they 
would be by this time. She had even suffered herself to 
conclude that they might have already reached the first 
station, remote enough for safety, where the night coach 
from Edinburgh could take them up, when the dull dint of 
approaching steps startled us once more into breathless lis- 
tening. Now two figures rapidly advancing come up with 
authority towards our door, and we have only time to seat 
ourselves in the dim, half-lighted parlor* where the fire burns 
low, and the candle sheds a faint, ineffectual glow upon my 
mother's work, when the voice of Donald Clerk demands 
admittance at the door. 

His face is reddened over with a strange intoxication of 
triumph, and a constable from Moulisburgh accompanies him. 
" Resistance is quite useless," says Donald, as Marget starts 
up, with a natural impulse of defence, to place herself 
between him and the parlor door. u Stand out of the road, 
my woman. I'll come to you by-and-bye." 

I myself, hurrying forward, open the parlor door to him ; 
but, calling to his attendant to wateh there, Donald makes 
a spring up the stairs. Following him, • with as much 
assumption of unconcernedness as I can muster, I demand 
his authority with a faltering voice— though I have not 
the slightest doubt that he has all the legal- warrant that is 
needed, and I cannot quite conceal the tremor with which I 
follow him into the very room which Jamie had so lately left. 

My mother steals up after us, and looks on by the door. 
With a disappointed eye he prowls round this deserted 
hiding-place, twitches vehemently the ourtains, which still 
remain at the window, in a vain attempt to find them 
merely temporary expedients — my mother has taken care 
of that — and lifts the furniture about with a baffled impa- 
tience. From this room to another — from this fiat of our 
little house up into the long, low garret lumber-room, which 
slopes into the roof, then with loud and violent footsteps 
down once more to the parlor and kitchen, to the dark passage 
and the full presses, even to the cupboard in the wall. When 
all is done, he turns round, glaring with rage and vexation, 
upon the honest country constable, who has just opened 
with imitative zeal the lid of Marget's " kist," when his eye 
catches the great-coat hanging on a chair. 

"What do you call this?" and Donald clutched at the 
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shoulders of the indignant Marget, and dragged her forward 
to the firelight. " I say, woman, what do you call this?" 

"What do I ca' that ? — if you had had as muckle bother 
wi't, you would have nae ocasion to spier. It's ane of the 
laddies' big coats — onybody might see that, that had half 
an e'e ; and will you just kit me ken what business Peter 
Dudgeon has in my kist ?" 

" I've seen him wear it many a day," said Donald Clerk. 
u Pll reward you, mark you, woman, if you'll let me see 
where he's in hiding about the house— for by this I see he 
has come home.' 

" Yon's him," said Marget. 

I was standing in the shadow of the kitchen-door. 
Donald Clerk sprang upon me. "It's but you!" he ex- 
elaimed, shaking me violently, " what do I want with him 1 
It's Jamie, woman Jamie their youngest— and this coat here 
Is his to my certain knowledge. Where is he f ' 

"It's a grand thing to have guid wit," said Marget> 
carelessly, " the tae laddies' coat is the marrow of the tither. 
They got them, Martinmas was- a year ago, just afore the 
mistress got her second guid daughter hame. I marked a 
muckle J. and W. on the skirt of ilka ane mysel — it's easy 
fleeing by that wha's it is." 

I started forward to prevent the examination ; but Marget 
had before satisfied herself that all was right. Jamie by 
some strange chance had takfcn my coat instead of his own, 
for there, emblazoned on its inner skirt, was Marget's sign 
manual, the initial letter of my name. 

A fierce, slow, glance of suspicion traveled round us, paus- 
ing on one after another of our faces. " Do you mean to 
look me in the face and say that he hasna been here this 
day?" said Donald, fixing his eyes on my mother ; but before 
she could have answered him, even had she not been wholly 
checked and struck dumb by the abrupt directness of the 
question, he tossed the coat into a corner and turned away. 

" No , I canna seethe the kid in its mother's milk — I'm 
no come that length yet," said Donald, and calling angrily 
to his assistant, he turned upon bis heel and strode away, 
we heard him for a full half hour after, searching through 
the garden among the trees and bushes, and for a still lon- 
ger time could identify his footsteps about the road. But at 
last every sound died away into the hush of midnight— 
the danger was past. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

I need not dwell upon tbe further vigils — the desperate 
interval of anxiety — some days and nights, unnaturally pro- 
longed and extenuated by our intense excitement — which 
elapsed between my father's return on the early morning 
after Jamie's escape, and the first news we had from the 
fugitives. A hurried note from Sybil assured us of their 
comparative safety in Newcastle, where, however, they had 
not found the aunt whose protection she anticipated ; An- 
other told of a passage procured in a Canadian timber ship, 
just about to sail ; and we heard again after an interval of 
some months from Jamie himself, of their arrival, almost 
penniless, but not without new hope and self-confidence, at 
their journey's end. 

The actual robbers of the' Englishman whose note had 
found its way into our poor Jamie's hands were traced by- 
and-bye and brought to trial. Tom Cockburn, more guilty 
than my brother, had no such inveterate pursuer to track 
his footsteps, and I suppose with less difficulty made his es- 
cape, reappearing after a while to resume of his own will 
and purpose the dishonest and perilous trade into which his 
wife had betrayed him. I did not wonder to see the gray, 
pale face of Geordie Cockburn among the spectators at the 
trial, which her brother and mine had so narrowly escaped ; 
but with a start and strong thrill of agitation I met a pair 
of dark gleaming eyes looking stealthy and furtive from the 
bar — a face once raised to mine-, startled and guilty, on that 
bright autumn morning when I sought my own wanderer 
among the glens of Arthur's Seat, and pursued the hasty 
escaping figure upon the road below. Here, again, with 
strange recognition, we looked into each other's eyes, and I 
saw the criminal's gaze return again and again, among the 
thronged faces round him, upon mine. If he knew me to 
be Jamie's brother, I cannot tell ; but it was very clear he 
remembered our former meeting, and all his life would 
know me if we should meet at the end of the world again. 
I cannot tell with what a strong reality this recognition im- 
pressed Jamie's danger on my mind. He was safe now, and 
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beyond the reach of this misfortune ; but I shuddered, and 
felt the moisture hang heavy on my brow, as I thought 
what might have heen. 

A little time and all these waves and billows had subsided.* 
Our misfortune heavy and sore, sunk down like a stone to 
the bottom of the sea. The dimpling water ceased to note 
it, the surface lost cognizance of its violent stroke — calmly 
the smooth and unchanged order of our daily life gathered 
over us all once more. Mr. Middleton ceased to look upon 
me coldly. My junior in the office forgot in some new ex- 
citement that I had been connected somehow with the 
interest of mystery and crime, and Ballantyne no longer 
vaguely comforted me- by stories of similar evils. After a 
little uncertainty and hesitation, I went back — habit being 
already strong upon me — to my old quarters at Mrs. Cock- 
burn's. True, a link of sad connection had risen between 
us ; yet I went, feeling my return to her some comfort to 
them ; their calamity was greater than ours. 

And my heart sank to see the pinched and limited house- 
hold, the new shifts and plans of economy which my mother 
began to try at home. It was but little time that Donald 
Clerk allowed them to make up Jamie's deficiency in ; and 
though Andrew was the person more immediately pressed, 
and did in the first place supply the money, my mothei 
could not bear an obligation, the oppressive weight of which 
her son did nothing to lessen. By degrees, and as we could 
accomplish it, Andrew got his money back — and then there 
begun to be some ease in Ailieford. A natural strong spring 
of cheerful activity kept up the seeming of my mother's 
life. She could not give herself over to the brooding drea- 
riness of solitary grief, and all careless observers, my father 
even, and Marget, who was with her, her constant attendant 
all day long, saw little change in the face or smile which 
could not divorce from themselves the strong vitality and 
power of self-renewal which were the heart's inheritance. I, 
who had learned, by means of all we suffered together, to 
be my mother's friend, was the only one who could perceive 
how the strength was sapped, the well-springs slackened at 
their fountain — nor how the light and the sunshine were 
quenched out of her mind, in spite of the habitual radiance 
with which they lightened her unfaded eyes. 

About this time there oame thoughts to visit me—- 
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thoughts of a nobler texture than had been familiar to all 
my previous life. I began to ponder the anomalies and 
contradictions of this human world and human existence — 
•began to plan rash theories, as young men will, and long 
impatiently for some strong interfering hand, some broad, 
infallible process, to prevent such dark and ruinous misfor- 
tunes as this which had wrecked the life of Jamie, and 
thrown so great a cloud upon our own. Was Jamie's case 
a solitary case, strange in the annals of his class? Heaven 
help the lost hearts and desolate houses that, groaning, an- 
swered, " No !" Like the beach of a dangerous coast, these 
warehouses and offices were strewed with tokens of destruc- 
tion, glaring with beacons, encumbered with many a dreary 
vestige of the lost ; and my heart rose up in wild impatience, 
fretting against these two dark spectres, Vice and Misery, 
standing sentinels at the gateway of our common daily life — 
haunting its comings out and goings in, its harmless errands, 
its unconsidered pleasures, its homely needs and duties — 
betraying into deadly evil the first faint venture on forbid- 
den ways, perverting the youthful folly into irretrievable 
sin — lying wait, holding watch, losing no chance of working 
ruin. Alas ! alas ! these were no phantoms of the heated 
fancy. I could see them at my very elbow through the 
livelong day. 

Oh, for some power, unpitying, cruel, to blind these fiend- 
ish eyes for ever ! Oh, for some den of desperate torture to 
prison up their malice I Vain to write upon their very fore- 
heads their wretched names — vain, with clearest logic, 
highest eloquence, to point out the infallible connection 
which one bears to the other ; brand them, mark them, hold 
them up, all shamed and clouded over with the just disgrace 
they merit to the eyes of every passer-by — yet in spite of 
all your pains, your prayers and labor, they will spread their 
snare in the broad daylight still, and kill their thousands in 
a day. 

And the time is long to look for, when Satan shall be 
bound a thousand years. Is there then nowhere a solution 
to this vast problem ? Can we do nothing but hang our 
heads and let our hearts faint ? and is this great world only 
a magnificent failure — a blot upon God's perfect harmony — 
a rebel escaped out of his guiding hand. 

But there came upon me v a revelation greater than of 
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saints or angels. My eyes got sight and vision of a Han. 
Before him the chaos cleared and lightened — behind him 
the powers of darkness, leashed and baffled, bayed like 
chained blood-hounds on their delivered prey. Not like 
mine were the theories He carried in his hand — not a 
minute and subtle network of small restraints, of forms, or 
maxims — not thorns to hedge the path withal, and daunt 
the wandering footstep from its edge — not human barriers, 
faint and desperate. /, pining for some means of deliver- 
ance, would have given my voice joyfully for any strong re- 
strictive system, for any might of absolute tyranny, so that 
it had a forlorn hope of forcing these young victims away 
from their own destruction. This One, benign and glorious, 
broke down the feeble barriers with his own hand — and I 
came at last to see an answer to the world's great riddle. 
Ploughing on the surface, vainly tried, made the heart sick 
with disappointed hope ; the, husbandman of. Heaven struck 
his spade down, down to the very core and centre of the 
inner life, and cured by the renovated spring and motive 
within, not by poor curbs without. 

I saw him — I.say it with humility. Ah, young eager 
soul, projector, enthusiast, friend—*/ did not choose His 
mode of working, kindly. I would have improved upon it 
after my own vain fashion, and put the iron collar and fet- 
ters of uniform slavery where He only laid the silken ties 
and distinctions of individual love. But I came to see by- 
and-bye — what you too, will see by-and-bye if your heart 
seeks the knowledge — how all of us, helpers of human kind, 
have fretted our little lives away, chafing and fuming at the 
evil which was too mighty for us, while He, sole Saviour, 
Lord of the nature which He shares, goes on from man to 
man upon His sublime journey, and takes ever another and 
another single soul to the heart that has room for all. 

Days, and weeks, and months passed over us now, in a 
quiet order, broken by no more fever ; but not unlike to 
grow stagnant in the deep stillness which followed upon 
our grief. • I retained my place in the office, unchanged, 
and, as it seemed, well-nigh unchangeable — settling down 
into a multitude of little habits, and in reality feeling 
a sort of customary bondage fix me upon my own in- 
dividual stool at my own separate desk. As I got time 
to turn back upon my own personal fortune, how 
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strangely far away and remote now seemed the personal 
trials which once I thought of sufficient magnitude to throw 
everything else into the shade. Mary — but I bad never 
once thought of Mary when Jamie's fate hung in the bal- 
ance — and now, when my heart returned to the remem- 
brance, I could have fancied it was years since she reigned 
there supreme. Not forgotten — but thought upon with a 
distant, subdued, and pensive tenderness, as an old man 
might recall the first love of his youth. I was scarcely 
five-and-twenty then ; but it was strange what an effect of 
age and quiet was produced upon my life when it subsided 
again into its own calm, natural, unlightened gray. 

All my old habits of spectatorship came back upon me 
again. Debarred and shut out from living interests of my 
own, I lived an unprogressive life, considering, with a medi- 
tative eye the course of others. It was I who noticed first 
how Tom Cockburn's mother, awaking out of her first grief 
for him, unawares took comfort in a natural delusion, and 
convinced herself that our poor Jamie had led her more in- 
nocent son astray. It was I who marked the habits and re- 
straints of her narrow life stiffen upon Geordie, as— even 
more rapidly than I — she grew old and gray, and faded, in 
the limited existence, whose little peculiar pleasures begun 
to please her, as its peculiar failings caught hold upon her 
life. For Geordie read the dingy old novels which now be- 

fan to give way to a higher class, solacing her own checked 
eart with the unreal sentimentalities of persecuted Ethe- 
linds and perfect Edwards, mysterious castle* and forests, 
villains and lovers ; and Geordie began to take keen interest 
in the little real everyday romances which sometimes gleamed 
across her sober path. They never dawned upon herself; 
but already I saw blushing neighbor-girls come to her with 
their stories of courtship checked by tyrant fathers, of faith- 
less far-away woers, of weddings prospective ; and Geordie 
entering keenly into all, lived her own life by deputy, and 
kept her heart in a constant excitation by means of the 
joys and loves, true and fictitious, of others. Less sullen, 
except when she felt the renewed and bitter pressure of the 
family grief, Geordie, as her character gradually settled out 
of all its youthful ardors and speculations into the eccentri- 
cities of Miss Geordie Cockburn, milliner and single woman, 
grew altogether a more amiable person; — and though, the 
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chaage was still only in it* dawn* and afcitl her fierce "gloom' 1 

was frequent upon the iron-hued forehead, which wore no 
longer any flush of individual hope, I, standing by and 
looting on, saw the other life with its measure of interest, 
and content, gradually widening over and absorbing the 
conscious bondage, of this. 

I had no pleasure now in the evening streets, and 
evening gaieties, wherewith my contemporaries conclud- 
ed their day, and no pleasure even in. the acquaint- 
ances* who all of them knew Jamie, and whether they abr 
stained from mention of him, or made reference feelingly to. 
his story, or introduced his name as if nothing had inter- 
vened to separate us, did equally wound and repel me. 
When they ignored his very name, I felt sure that they be- 
lieved him far more- guilty than he was ; when they men- 
tioned him, I shrank from inquiries which I could almost 
have called impertinent. Where he was concerned, it was 
impossible to please me ; and my temper grew soured and 
irritable. So by-and-bye, I became as regular an in- 
mate of the dusky parlor, as much a fixture to its centre 
table and evening candle, as Geordie herself. We were a 
strange pair; silently sharing the same minute and limited 
light. She with her sharpening features and her gray un- 
lightened paleness : I subsided and thrown back among the 
shadows, to which my quiet life seemed to belong of right ; 
both of us young, not without our links of sympathy, our 
fellow-feelings and antipathies, nor, not less attractive, our 
strong repelling points of contrast. Little malicious Bell point- 
ed at us as we sat together, with whispered insinuations and 
screams of suppressed laughter, calling the attention of any 
chance visitant to " our Geordie and her joe." Shy Peter 
blushed and sniggered on the same supposition, and Mrs. 
Cockburn wondered in reverie " if Willie Mitchell and Geor- 
die Oockburn would never tire of sitting wearing their een 
out by one candle a' the nights of the year ?" but for our- 
selves, there never for a second fluttered over us so much as 
the faintest shadow or indication of mutual regard. Love 
was in both our thoughts, perhaps — certainly, in its most 
high-flown and fantastic form, in the imagination of Geor- 
die — but it never threatened a descent to connect the twin 
solitaries, who could exist together, and share a kind of un- 
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expressed sympathy, but who never could amalgamate into 
one. 

So I took to my disused books once more, and plunged 
into the study of modern languages. I had some ease in 
acquiring them, and by-and-bye it gave me pleasure to 
surmount the difficulties of intricate grammar, and un- 
familiar sound. "So many languages as a man hath, so 
many times is he a man," I said to myself with some com- 
placency — and even dreams of putting them to use, and 
advancing my future by their means, began, by-and-bye, to 
dawn upon my mind. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

One evening, about this time, I was sauntering along 
Princes Street as the twilight of an August day fell upon 
the reddened clouds* I had been hovering about a book- 
seller's, waiting for the disinterment from the heart of a 
great bale of some books I had ventured to order, and now 
was slowly proceeding homewards with one of my new 
acquisitions open in my hand* It was impossible to share the 
pleasant ease and leisure of all these passers-by without a 
sympathetic lingering of enjoyment* A sky of singular 
beauty canopied the old town, of. itself so picturesque and 
graceful ; the air blew cool in the faces which, all daylong, 
had felt the heat of August skies ; and. the hum of many 
voices went andjoame through the wide atmosphere, which 
still,. even in its darkening, kept reminiscences of the sun- 
light that had filled it all the day.. True, I had caught 
Bight in passing of Donald Clerk, at his half-closed ware- 
house door ; but the air of ease, and pleasure round me 
exercised a certain coercion upon everything personal; and 
I yielded myself quietly to its thoughtless content. 

Just then some one plucked hastily at my arm. Looking 
round, I saw my good, sober master, Mr. Robert Middleton, 
looking very much flushed and annoyed, with a most 
unsuitable companion holding by hia respectable middle-aged 
arm. This was a young man, fair-haired and good-looking, 
with a swagger of gaiety in his bearing considerably more 
than borne out by his somewhat unsteady gait and looks of 
reckless* mirth. In a most perplexing strait between his 
natural civility and his strong' disinclination to be seen in 
company ad inappropriate, Mr. Middleton had acquired a 
look of comical distress and annoyance. He saw me, and 
his heart was eased. He plucked at my sleeve. 

" Mitchell, will you see this gentleman home ? I have 
another engagement. I am expected — expected yonder 
-away," said the good man, meaning to point in an opposite 
oastleward direction* but indicating one particular track in 
the soft purpled clouds instead. "Here's his address — he's 
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a stranger in Edinburgh. Fll take it as a real favor if you'll 
see him home." 

And hurrying over an introduction in which I, easily 
perplexed, and not having the control of self-possession or 
mastery over my wandering wits, then disporting themselves 
far enough away from this visible scene, caught only the 
sound of my own name, but nothing of the stranger's. Mr. 
Middleton had hastily scribbled an address en a bit of paper, 
which I had observed him holding crumpled up m his hand. 
But it was an address only, and indicated no name. With 
instant familiarity, my new acquaintance thrust his am 
through mine. I cannot say I was particularly grateftil for 
the society into which I was thus suddenly thrown. 

44 He's a correspondent of my father's^" Said the yotmg 
man. " Tou would think he had fournl out my quarrel m 
that quarter — eh, would'nt you! But I'm rerj glad fa> get 
rid of the old fellew for all that. What's the good of 
going home ! Why it's daylight yet." 

44 But I am <m my way home," said I, very plainly, ** and 
cannot on any account be detained." 

44 Oh, very well ; but you needn't look so full of propriety, 
man, when there's no one to see you but me. After all, I 
dare say I may as well yield too, and save a lecture. Are 
you married f" 

44 No." 

44 What a short, crabbed fellow ! Is that your Edinburgh 
manners f said my companion, laughing. "You dont 
mean to say that Edinburgh here is anything like a place 
for business ! It's my opinion you're all half-sleeping, and 
•keep your books in your dreams. You don't mean to tell 
me, now that there's anything done in the way of business 
here!" 

"But I do certainly mean to tell "you there is," said I, 
with the natural heat of an Edinburgh man, who feels that 
the universal metropolitan supremacy of his natural town 
is impugned. 

44 Well, I'll tell you this much : — I've come this length to 
look for a situation," said my new friend. " My father and I 
quarrelled on account of my marriage, though I am sure we 
both thought we had the best reason for believing they 
would all be pleased. T wouldn't advise you to marry, 
Mitchell, unless she has money or good connexions of her 
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own, distinct from yours — for to depend on one hand for 
everything is clearly too much, and out of the question. 
However, what's done is not to be undone, and we had a 
great row in the house, and my father and my mother fall- 
ing foul of everybody in their way. So we just laid our 
heads together, and made up our minds to come here and 
try our fortune, and she tells me they are sure to send for 
us in a week or two, when they cool down, which I wish 
they would without delay. I've got some very good 
introductions too," continued the young man, drawing a 
card from his breast-pocket, and reading over from it a list 
of names, u and I can't think it's anything but this slow 
old wife of a town, where there's not stir enough to keep 
any decent trade alive — but I've heard of nothing yet. Do, 
yon happen to know of a good place anywhere that might 
do for three or four months till my father comes to himself! 
Pve plenty of interest. 1 ' 

"No ; I am only in Mr. Middle ton's office," said I. 

We had by this time arrived at the " stair-foot n of my 
new acquaintance's dwelling. 

" Come along up stairs with me, inan ; you're not to 
leave me here/' he said with rude kindness. " I never see 
a conversible fellow in this dull hole. Come along." 

And, held fast by his arm, and, indeed, proving of use to 

him to steady his somewhat insecure passage up the stair, 

I was dragged three stories high to the door, which had 

been opened in answer to the loud summons pealed from 

. the bell below. 

The lobby was dark. I saw a figure hovering in it, evi- 
dently waiting for my companion, but could not distinguish 
her appearance. ** I've brought you a visitor. Come away 
and make tea for us, Mary," he said brushing past her as he 
led me in. 

And unable to disengage myself from bis grasp with- 
out more demonstration than I chose to make, I suffered 
myself to be guided into a handsome parlor. 

" Just lodgings ; time enough for a house yet," said the 
young man, throwing himself" on a sofa. What's come of 
Mary now — and lights — lights — we want candles, I say." 

Some little interval of delay — then a servant entered with 
the candles. I looked more curiously at my companion as 
the light revealed his Hushed but comely face, where good- 
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humor and some intelligence strove with a slightly sensual 
cast of features. I could not think he was of the weak and 
hopeless class who are nobody's enemies but their own. I 
could even give him credit for powers of self-restraint, not 
very clearly evidenced by his demeanor to-night ; but I 
suddenly forgot the involuntary estimate which I was form- 
ing of the stranger by the sudden shock with which I 
started back at the next opening of the door. 

Mary ! why was it that some prophetic whisper did not 
warn me in the familiar sound of this name ? yet it was 
a name common to hundreds within call of where we stood 
— so everyday and usual that its repetition scarcely called a 
passing pang from me in the very first shock of my disap- 
pointment. Mary — he lifted up his heated face, with its 
excitement and commonplace comeliness, to greet her as 
she entered, and through the partial light she came with 
her sober step, her unembarrassed quietness, even with the 
very dress I recognized — advanced to him, but never lifted 
her eyes to turn them upon me. 

And I saw the glow of offended shame coming over her 
face ; the half-angry, uneasy pride, which had once seemed 
to me to upbraid unconsciously even her father's dreadful 
malady, indignantly demanding why it should expose and 
bring disgrace on " me. 1 ' Here the feeling was less appro- 
priate ; and turning from her first irritated glance at her 
husband — her husband! — Mary Burnet raised her head 
with its flush of displeasure to see who it was who witnessed 
his temporary shame. 

And in silence we looked on each other once again. I 
felt the burning color crimson my forehead — I felt the 
blood tingle to my finger-ends, and a haze of blinding 
agitation rose up before my eyes. Something I muttered 
— incoherent explanations, that I did not know — I was not 
prepared — in my own heart I trembled with a chaos of 
conflicting emotions, strange and strong excitement growing 
on me when I saw her thus, so that I scarcely could endure 
her presence, and along with that a sense of guilt, as if I 
had thrust myself into the secret of her new life already, 
and came to triumph over the failure her prudence had 
made. And my emotion was so violent that it well-nigh 
mastered me ; the only resource I had, I took. Passing by 
her hastily, I hurried out at the door, and down the long, 
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dark, ecboitig stairs; and in the open air at last, suffered 
one great, tearless, convulsive sob to relieve my overladen 
heart. 

Mary — this man's Mary — mine in the heart or in the 
dreams never more. With burning, fieroe contempt, I 
scorned her for desecrating her own image, as it still dwelt in 
my mind ; with furious jealousy I burned to do some hurt 
to him — and thus I learned to know once more, with the 
force of instant reality, how my heart clung to her still. 
Unawares aa idol shrine, veiled and secret, hidden even 
from myself, had risen in my innermost sanctuary, and a 
vague hope of some chance meeting still in store, some 
reunion, bringing us together more completely than ever, 
existed in me, though I knew it not. Now, my teeth ground 
together, my cheek burned with a strong hectic, and I, 
who thought myself so indifferent, suddenly found such 
might' of love in me that I could hate her once again, in 
the fierce and sudden • passion of the discovery that I had 
made, 

80 great a tumult eoutd not easily subside. I almost 
fancied, as I hurried through the night-aif, that it breathed 
no coolness on me, but rather received the heat and glow 
which burned in my own frame. Up and down, with.Hasty 
strides, I paced through street after street, till everything 
but myself was silent in the shelter and safeguard of home. 
Home at that moment had no charms for me. My soul 
fainted for something other than the cold, dim, even life, 
which I felt would no longer control the spirit which this 
chance had raised. Intolerable, impossible, I rejected the 
idea of turning back to-morrow, and fcMnorrow, and to- 
morrow, to the same dull march again. I had not heard 
her voice, I had not touched her hand, I had but met with 
my own burning gaze, one startled look out of the eyes 
which had been my stars so long — one look, one moment 
— oh, stars of evil influence upon my subject fate ! Bay- 
light and all its sober virtues died out of the world before 
me ; I felt I must rush away into the darkness somewhere, 
carrying my torch in my right hand. 

It was nearly morning when I threw myself upon my bed, 
and sleep, full of violent dreams, came to me, no rest, but 
an exhausting conflict One while it was the madness of 
fever which chained me, as I thought, to the couch, from 
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Which, -with' all the desperate longings of exalted' wiU, I 
burned to tear myself away ; sometimes I was shut up and 
caged in prison, seeing through the iron bars, storm and 
fire and destruction rage round my dearest friends, while I 
oould only struggle, and chafe and cry aloud in a vain agony, 
unable to help them or to share their cite. Always impos- 
sibikHy, a haunting, crushing sense of impotence wae the 
demon with which I fought ; and with ones and flashing 
lights,. with fiery arrows in the darkened air, and all the 
din and tumult of demoniac combat, as Christian's straggle 
with Apollydn was, so was the war I waged that livelong 
night. 

With a livid brow, and heavy eves, I rose out of my 
secret battle to the quiet day, from wnieh I could not escape. 
I hare* heard many speak of the singular connection between 
the body and the mind, and how the fever of the master 
spirit chafes his physical slave into wild fever too. It has 
newer been so with me. Illness has never come ^beneficently 
to tame my fiery struggles down — my pulses have kept 
their common time, my heated blood has cooled of its otrn 
natural actios. Here and there, lockings back en my life, 
I can see where the storm- has raged ; but the storm never 
appeared to other eyes but my own — and so it was once 
more. 

Mary— that next day Br. Burnet's words about her 
mother when he consented to our betrothal first, came echo- 
ing back upon my mind. He had broken her heart and 
made her fate a desolation— -and I ahnost thought some 
strange connection existed between myself and this heart- 
broken woman whom I sever saw; but why was /the 
victim offered to her manes ; why should the wrong and 
misery she had suffered be thus revenged on me ? Mary — 
once a world of tenderness and pathetic beauty invested 
the name. Mater Dolorosa — mother of sorrows — say rather 
a cold and unmoved sword of punishment — a calm, superior 
afflicting fate. 

I bore two days succeeding this one, with a composure 
impossible to a less degree of mental excitement than this 
that bad dominion o! my mind. Then, going home, I 
announced abruptly my determination to leave Edinburgh, 
and seek my fortune somewhere else. Somewhere ! I had 
formed no definite idea where this vague new world should 



toe ; but visions of quiet inland places far away, where even 
my native tongue would be as unknown as myself, bad 
given me comfort in my thoughts. Moved by my mother's 
strong emotion — her grief to hear of my resolve — the 
weeping and entreaties into which this sudden intimation 
surprised her, and her appeal to me not to leave her desolate, 
I laid my heart open to her tender eye, which already knew 
its secrets so well. My mother ceased to resist my purpose. 
The tears would not dry up at once out of her kind and 
sorrowful eyes, and I think I can feel now the pang that 
must have stricken her heart ; but she no longer bade me 
stay. 

u You will see the world ; you will be better of it, Willie," 
she said with a deep sigh ; and straightway, as she began 
to make preparations for my journey, a hundred little nat- 
ural, relieving thoughts came to lighten the heart which 
had a hold so broad and kindly upon all the humanities of 
life. I, who went away from her a limited youth of narrow 
breeding, and restricted education, would come back again, 
she thought, an accomplished man. I, whom an adverse 
fortune had shut out from enjoyments, largely bestowed 
upon many whom my mother thought less deserving, would 
reach a higher class of pleasures than my compeers could 
reach — and the kindly pride of love gleamed under the 
half-dried tear, and drew it glistening down to sanctify a 
smile. My own heart lightened out of its heaviness. It 
was a relief to me to be freed from the close trammels of 
my former life, and throw it with all its pains behind me. 
I did not know then how I should yet turn back upon this 
sombre youth with fond regret, and live its dim days over 
again ; for my mind was eased and lightened, when I laid 
its present bondage by. 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

Mr father remonstrated angrily and with astonishment, 
Andrew humphed and sneered, and shrugged his shoulders. 
Mr. Middletoa was mildly amazed and confounded, not 
without a faint suspicion of " some cause " for my extraor- 
dinary resignation of the stool in his office, which I, another 
piece of furniture, had occupied so long. My mother, the 
person to whom my departure was really a grief and loss, 
said nothing except of hope and encouragement, unless when 
now and then a heavy sigh stole unawares out of her heart ; 
and she put up her hand hastily, and said with aa attempted 
smile : " I will be very dreary, Willie, after yon are away." 

On the morning of my last day at home, a letter from 
Jamie arrived, but scarcely to cheer us. Jamie had got a 
humble situation in one of the smaller Canadian towns, 
without trust or responsibility, or danger — so Sybil wrote 
with tears, and we read with a pang — enough to keep them 
at present, and which might lead eventually to better things. 
But his own part of the letter was discouraging, full of 
fears and despondency ; he was ill and feeble, he said, and 
never had recovered the bodily and mental misery of his 
last week at home ; and there were evidences of lost heart 
and failing courage in the letter beyond the distinct com- 

Elaints it bore. Had it come a fortnight sooner, I might 
ave been moved to remain even in my irksome place ; but 
now all our arrangements were made, and the decision 
beyond recall. 

But my heart smote me as I saw all the self-command 
and restraint melt from my mother's face, when she thought 
it was no longer possible that I could see her from the deck 
of the smack which carried me to London. I had completed 
her desolation, "Joseph is not and Simeon is not" — I thought 
I could hear the forlorn cry of her heart — and I well knew 
how even to myself, the competence and comfort, and self- 
importance of Andrew brought little but an irritated 
impulse of opposition, and a positive lavishment of tender- 
ness upon the other among us, whose fate was so sadly 
difierentr^our poor, guilty, weak, beloved Jamie. He was 
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4?on? now — of bitter compulsion and necessity — gone it 
might be to draw his last breath, and lay his dust among 
strangers ; but wilfully, of no constraint or need, except the 
coercion of my own fantastic, excited will, I, the last 
remaining home child, the only one whose heart belonged 
exclusively still to the first natural love and duty — I of my 
own choice, was hastening away. 

The thing was done — I could no longer change it.; but 
something bitterer and warmer than the salt spray which 
came dashing over our bows as we made our way down the 
Firth mingled with its foaming drops as I caught them on 
my cheek. But still I could not rest ; I could not put down 
the strong individual force which commanded me away from 
my old life of quietness a,nd stagnant order— and sometimes 
Mary's face and Mary's look returned upon my mind, and I 
started up once again, wildly impatient, burning for action 
— the haste, the speed, which alone could give ease to my 
tumultuous thoughts, 

Not knowing what I sought, I wandered through the 
busy streets of London when our tedious voyage was over. 
I had some few pounds in my pocket, but I think scarcely a 
purpose or aim in all my mind save the vague desire for 
motion. I went about through the din and haste which 
stunned me, through the old historic places which I had be- 
lieved could wake such powerful interest, here and there 
like some abstracted spirit, curious but unmoved. Not 
that my constant faculty of observation deserted me now ; 
little, common-place, every day scenes in the streets, scraps 
of conversation, faces of strangers, and even glimpses of 
shop windows, remain with me stul, and fully took possession 
of my wandering fancy then, and in my letters home I 
described as minutely as a guide book — but nothing moved 
me — mine eye seemed to have ceased to affect my heart. 

With this same indifference and total want of enthusiasm, 
I crossed the Channel. So clear was my spectator eye that 
I remember still — for the day happened to be quiet — the 
long, gleaming, sinuous waves, swelling like so many 
serpents, a stealthy, cruel undercurrent, below the glassy 
level with which this fierce sea counterfeited calm. 1 have 
seen it often since, tossing its foam up to the skies, and felt 
its proud breast heave indignant under the little sturdy 
sea-boat that laughed its bluster to scorn, but never hav€ 
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carried from it such an impression of evil will and malice » 
then ; with a curious eye I watched the weltering, wavy 
waters, glimmer away, blue and cold, into the sky, like 
coils of fatal snakes ; but my heart refused a single throb 
of excitement to the new countries they carried me to, 
the nuknown scenes, the unknown people, the strange 
tongue. 

Old stately towns of the Low Countries, old grand his- 
toric monuments, habits and customs entirely strange to me, 
persons, costumes, appearances, quaint and characteristic in 
their novelty, and even the difficulties of a new language, 
at present only theoretically known, failed to rouse me out 
of my indifference. Like an animated^ panorama, they 
passed before me. I noted everything ; was amused some- 
times, and sometimes curious — bat could not wake to any 
interest my numb and torpid heart 

For with a strange perversity, now that the body, obedient 
to my restless longing for change, had come to this new 
world, the spirit wandered back, to cling with fond regret 
about the familiar things and places of old. My heart 
wandered after Jamie afaf in the Canadian wastes — my 
heart hovered over my mother, forlorn and solitary, in our 
desolated home. Yes, it is the Rhine, the German mother 
river, whose rapid current glides away under my dreaming 
eyes. I see it rolling down on its long course, this strong, 
full tide, which has gained a personality and human interest 
from the love of its surrounding nations — and I can turn 
nowhere but from crested hill and lonely rock, gray battle- 
mented wall and broken tower, the voices of the past come 
echoing down, rich with the story and the song which all 
the peoples of the earth have stayed to hear. Far behind 
us yonder, that gray arch standing out against the sky, 
that sunny island flitting back into the pale horizon line, 
commune together day and night of a forlorn, true heart, 
a love that lives and watches through all ages adopted by 
the universal human spirit, which weeps to hear its story, 
yet loves to weep. As for me, the Wonnenwerden passes 
out of my sight, veiled in a mist of other vision, and I 
see, not the nightly watcher pacing, Love's own noble 
warder, along the lonely battlements, jealous of the very 
wind that breaks too roughly the charmed calm of these * 
convent-trees — no another vifi^il-keeper, not less pure, and I 



scarcely less forlorn, watching, with blue sad eyes, the 
slumbers of my fading, sinking brother, already realizing, 
only a little way removed from her, a desolate widowhood 
in a strange land. Alas, poor heart ! poor Sybil! I lose the 
Roland of the ancient story in the sister of the present 
life. 

I traveled vety cheaply, suiting my accommodation to 
my means, and contenting myself in inferior inns, and at 
tables elondy with constant smoke ; my indifference stood 
me in good stead in this respect. Lingering in some of the 
Rhine towns on my way, I reached at last the bnsy Frank- 
fort, where one feels somewhat roused and indisposed for 
loitering. By this time my purse began to fail me ; and in 
Frankfort accordingly— 'the sole introduction I had broaght 
with me was to a Jewish merchant there, in some way 
connected with a friend of my old employer's — I set about 
the new occupation by which I fancied I might be able,' far 
away here, where no one knew me, and there were no 
* appearances" to be kept up, to earn enough for daily 
bread. My appetite for the staff of life was not so lusty 
and manful as that of the homely country fellows and hard- 
favored womankind, whom I sometimes noticed plunging 
adroit, well-practised knives into the brown, leathery sides 
of rolls as long as a man's arm, but still my more fastidious 
wants craved supply as well as theirs. I began to find that 
I had a faculty for languages, and that my German book-lore 
did not fail me, as I expected it should, when I had to 
exercise it as a spoken tongue. So, my Jewish friend and 
my host at the inn giving me sage counsel each in his 
department, I ventured upon offering myself to the public 
of 'Frankfort as a teacher of English, aud after some patience 
and attenuation, succeeded in gathering a little knot of pupils, 
just enough to supply my table with the bread I stood in need 
of. It was my first beginning as a teacher, and sometimes 
suggested, over-forcibly for my mental quietness, certain old 
dream-pictures of mine, of a school-room in quiet Scottish 
Moulisburgh, and of the home adjacent, which long ago, a 
tender' lie of self-deceived imagination had melted away 
into the clouds. I had come here to shake my heart and 
fancy free of the wild fever of disappointed hope, to bring 
the stir and fresh gale of action into my stagnating life, to 
shake myself out of my still habitudes of existence, and 
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ieel myself abroad, a man enfranchised, in a wide living 
world ; but, by-and-bye, I shrank and shrank into a nar- 
rower compass than had ever confined me before, and 
settled down into a lonely, conscious exile, forever brooding 
of his lost and distant home. I do not think there ever 
existed a human creature more entirely solitary than I, in 
the something near a twelvemonth which I spent in Frank- 
fort. I gave good-morrow and good-night to the few people 
who came to know me by name, I met with reserve and 
courtesy the courtesies of my pupils — but day by day I 
lived more within myself, and grew more completely isolated, 
spending all my dreams and yearnings upon the home I 
had been so eager to leave. I think I should have returned, 
without question, within the first year, had it not been for 
that harsh sentence of Andrew's, which came back on me 
so often with a pang of self-conviction, w Unstable as water." 
Yes, I began to fancy Andrew and the other prudent people 
were in the right after all. In a fever fit of wild excitement, 
I had changed my sphere ; but no excitement could change 
myself — action, impetuous haste, and strong self-exercise 
were not accordant with the faculties Heaven had conferred 
upon me. I settled inevitably into my meditative, restricted 
orbit, revolved on my minute axis, found my own sober 
level as by a natural law, and only wondered sometimes how 
identity could be so strong in a character so unmarked and 
insignificant as mine, and chafed at my own folly, which 
had debarred me from the quiet home enjoyments, the 
friendships, and household loves of which alone my tame 
heart was capable. My tame heart — poor, faltering, com- 
mon-place coward ! — and a morbid and unreal humility 
came to me in my solitude : I was put aside, I thought, 
from the life whose nobler duties I had proved myself unfit 
for — never would leave mark or footprint, name or descend- 
ant in the world behind me — not even a tomb, like Abra- 
ham, to tell posterity I had ever lived, a hermit heart on 
this full earth ; but must pass like a shadow, with all my 
soul unco mmunica ted to my kind. I began to think I had 
done a sin against the Providence which ordered my lot, by 
my abrupt flight from before the face of the personal sor- 
row sent to me ; and as every day I crept further within 
my shell of solitary existence, every day my heart grew 
sadder, my faith fainter, my mind more estranged, and sepa- 
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rate at once from earth and heaven. I never see the old 
streets of Frankfort, never the blue Maine glancing past its 
walls, without perceiving over them, in the reflection of my 
own memory, a heavy, perpetual cloud. How this came to 
be broken — how a joyous sun — a charmed morrow broke 
out of the skies, and how, a little after, the whole returned 
into daylight again with a storm and thunder-shower*— I 
will tell you by-and-bye. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

I had been as I have said about a year in Frankfort ; 
the novelty had worn off, I was no longer a stranger in the 
town ; and long ago removed from ray inn with its daily 
and nightly bustle, had planted myself high up in a fifth 
rtory under the leads, where I could contemplate from afar 
the daily business of the narrow but important street, on 
which mv two small windows looked down. Another im- 
portant feature in my range of vision — row upon row of 
windows opposite, from the lofty sashes of the premier etage, 
to the little scrambling attics holding on among the faintly 
mossed tiles half way up the roof — gave me a distant 
prospect of the domestic as well as the public life of the 
good citizens of Frankfort on the Maine. I who spoke to 
no one, was slow of finding out either names or callings of 
my neighbors ; but I could easily distinguish their little 
tastes and likings; how this one puffed his evening pipe 
complacently over his window garden, how Mynheer of the 
second story flew to his caged and feathered company when- 
ever he came home, how Madame high up on my own level, 
had her soul absorbed in the white draperies and dainty 
muslin that veiled her clear small casement panes ; how 
the bearded student lips that sometimes appeared grimly 
through their mustache, in the very highest garret toppling 
over the roof, drew sweet music often out of the flute, now 
hanging among a host of china pipes upon the opposite wall. 

Thus far my observations went — and Mynheer and Madame 
by-and-bye began to nod a good morning to me across the 
narrow gulf which lay between us — but no further overtures 
of friendship were made on either side. 

The long sashes of the first floor with their fluttering misty 
muslin curtains, had still greater attractions for me — partly 
because they were below the level of my vision, and I found 
it impossible to see more of their inmates than now and then 
a plump young German face, gleaming out like a full moon 
from window-sill or balcony. But then, the principal family 
of the colony which peopled this white house, were people 
of some distinction in their way, with visitors and gaities, 
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mare than fell to the usual lot 1 do not know what called 
iny eyes first to a homely covered carriage, family like, and 
of rural fashion, with a somewhat uncouth Hausknecht for 
a driver, and two stout horses for steeds, which visited period- 
ically my neighbors in the opposite first floor. A middle- 
aged German house-father with sometimes a meevsbaum 
clinging to his netherlip, its mouthpiece of amber lost under 
the forest of sandy-colored moustache which overhung the 
upper one ; and a portly Frau, his wife, with innumerable 
wallets, bags and baskets, evidently intended to supply the 
wants of the journey solely, but enough as I thought, to 
provision a small garrison in expectation of a Biege — did not 
interest me greatly ; neither did the large dimensions of 
the young flaxen son, good-humored and gentle as he 
looked under the mass o£ fair hair which you could fancy 
some malicious companion bad thrown at him, on the chance 
of spoiling his good looks somewhere, and which had fixed 
itself like an island of brushwood about his smiling mouth. 

But a chance look f.om another of its travelers bound 
me with a singular fascination, -to note the return of this 
family conveyance. She had caught me fast with a chain 
of her eye. 

Ser eye — yee, you have guessed my secret. Her eye was 
blue, as full of sunshine as a June sky is, before the dew has 
dried on the leaves. I was loitering on the pavement which 
she had to cross from the carriage door, when this vision 
came upon me first. Round her head like a frame, was the 
great leaf of a hat, brown rustic looking straw, a dim halo 
enshrining the brightness within, and broad ribbons of blue 
hung down from it, I cannot tell after what fashion, mingling 
with the long fair curls which somehow teemed to fall with 
a pure nature which I never see in any curls now, upon the 
downy cheek and over the slender shoulder. Her form was 
a girl's form, light and airy — not a solid rounded mass like 
that of the mature young lady who bore her company — and a 
girl's face with sweet parted lips, and the child's look of glad 
surprise and simple pleasure moving upon its delicate features 
still, was the face she turned upon me as she passed. In 
my moodiest reverie, I stood dark and heavy by a shop 
window, the cloud of my heart blotting out the golden July 
sunshine slanting high over our heads on the house-tope of 
tiie tall narrow street, which here below, lay refreshed and 
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quiet in such a grateful depth of shadow. And her eye 
lighted for a moment on my clouded face — only for a 
moment — she had to turn again to look for something left 
in the carriage ; hut when the pretty head came round, 
her eye sought me out once more — sought me out with a 
sweet wistful look of pity — a child's wonder of inquiry — a 
woman's quick longing to comfort It seemed to say "what 
ails you ? what ails you ? Few sorrows have I of my own ; 
tell me what saddens yott." 

Another breath, and she was gone ; and the carriage 
rattled away over the stony street, and the, young giant 
brother went up the ascending staircase after her, making a 
violent echo with every footstep. I went about before the 
door I cannot tell how long, nor with what fantastic emotioc 
in my heart — for my heart suddenly awoke, and I longed to 

fo to her with pure wistfulness like her own, seeking the 
uman sympathy which she was ready to give. I think I 
could have told her all my story without a word of preface. 
I thought so at least as I strayed about the street on the 
night I first saw her. Something drew me, with a certain 
yearning tenderness, towards this great, many-peopled 
house. I had found a friend within. 

I did not know her name ; but I called her by many 
names of saints I had seen in pictures, and fancied other 
pictures vagnely in my heart, nobler than. any I had seen, 
giving permanence and immortality to that sweet pitiful 
glance. Week by week, gathering every gentle feminine 
title I could find, I took the sweetest name among them, 
like a choice flower, and called her by it, till it grew tame 
and unworthy like all the rest. Everything but Mary — I 
never called her that — and I found none to suit her fully till 
I came to learn her name. 

During the few following days, I saw her various times, 
sometimes from my window, where I showed myself very 
freely now in hope to catch her look again, and new and 
then closer at hand, meeting her eyes. But my lethargy 
was broken. I looked no longer so heavy-sad, and down- 
cast as to attract again that wistful look of wonder and 
sympathy. I fancy she must have known me even then, 
but I did not meet any more the heart in the eyes as I had 
done at first. Then there came a three months 7 interval, 
and neither the dusty brown carriage, neither father, mo- 
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ther, brother, nor the lady of my dreams, came back to keep 
my interest alive. Yet it did keep alive. The gathering ico 
upon my mind was broken, the wintry chill dispelled. I be- 
gan to see how far myself was to blame for the torpor of my 
life, the heaviness that oppressed me, and I learned to smile 
to the good evenings and good morrows that greeted me, 
and to open myself a little to meet the sun. 

Oh ! variable, uncertain nature ! a harp whereon the wind 
plays such fantastic measures ! — a grave experience behind, 
a responsible life before, friends and natural loves, and home 
iteelf in the homeland ; and all the stronger moral motives 
— all the gratitude, the heavenly love and duty whereby the 
great Father and the Saviour 8on call us to noble life — and 
yet to owe all this revival to the chance glance of a stran- 
ger's eye. Myself blushed sometimes to realize it. Yet it 
was true — and my revived heart bounded in my ears, when 
I saw the dusty carriage once more drawing up before the 
neighboring door — saw the wallets disengaged from its 
depths within — saw the mother, round and portly, slowly 
emerging — and after her the light leap, the flash across the 
pavement, and the blue ribbons streaming back upon the 
freshened wind. 

It is wonderful how many particulars one may glean, and 
what a pretty little piece of circumstantially evidenced his- 
tory put together for one's neighbors, without what vulgar 
prejudice would call the indispensable preliminary of know- 
ing so simple a fact as their names to start with. I lay in 
wait, watching the habits and customs of the unconscious 
family opposite, with zeal as persevering as though they had 
been members of some rare species among the lower crea- 
tures, and I a natural philosopher, pains-taking and labori- 
ous. They were of no rare species these good Teutonic 
people. German men and women substantia], comfortable, 
good-humored, having their little strifes and emulations, and 
their "place in society" to keep up, as resolutely as if their 
associates had been English dukes and earls, instead of Jew 
merchants and burghers of Frankfort; but doing all with a 
kind and measure of enjoyment not usual to our more sober 
race — a succession of little fetes and festivities — of free open 
air recreations — of frank and avowed pleasure, which an En- 
glish family of their rank and means would scarcely have . 
ventured upon. Their means were quite easy and sufficient 
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as my deductions west. The father a merchant hi Ignited 
competent business — the mother a notable Hausfrau — the 
young people as ready for dance or concert, pleasure- party or 
excursion, as any of their years on this side the Rhine. All 
of them good-humored, contented, in admirable condition, 
with round moon faces, abundant fair hair, and a degree of 
staid volubility wonderful to behold ; for I think your very 
Frenchman, with his running shower of talk, fades into 
comparative taciturnity before the flood of heavy, slow- 
flowing German, as it swells its solemn current through lips 
to the manner born. The mother of the substantial family 
in the premier etage was sister to my lady's mother — that 
I did not hesitate upon — and the resounding masculine sa- 
lute with which the papa of the visited household greeted 
the papa of the visitors was pure friendship and fraternity 
of heart, cementing still more closely the relationship and 
intimacy of the younger race. But German men of fifty, 
with flaxen moustache and whisker growing gray, have & 
strong resemblance through all the race ; and German 
mothers who approach the same years, are apt to grow into 
a uniform development, exercising an unpractised eye with 
weighty difficulties of identification ; so that there might 
have been a double link of blood between the heads of these 
two households, from anything I,, from my post of observa- 
tion, could produce of evidence to the contrary. But their 
entire cordiality was not to be questioned ; and when now 
and then my neighbors disappeared entirely from, our hori- 
zon, and were absent a week, father and mother, young lady 
and young gentleman, I had no difficulty in concluding that 
they paid a return-visit, and were all merrily gathered to- 
gether in a full country-house somewhere, making dearth 
of all manner of edibles — smoking segars as thick as my 
wrat — cheering their hearts with Bavarian beer, or the 
thin wine of the Franconian hills, and paying visits in the 
dusty brown carriage, which was the only piece of still life 
I had it in. my power to identify with the other family in 
their unknown home. 

Among all those, very kindly, very pleasant, but somewhat 
gross Teutons, it seemed to me that anything like the sweet 
young mistress of my fancy could very rarely appear. Yet 
she seemed so happily unconscious of her own auperority — 
so affectionate, and joyous with the rotund mamma and aunt 
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the pfcnop couaina, and Withal so refined in her sweet girlish 
simplicity and frankness, that I scarcly grudged her to her 
kindred. They were all very fond of her, I saw — how could 
they help it? — and she, all unaware of her own condescen- 
sion, was fond of them in return. I cannot quite analyze 
my own feelings towards her. I wanted to tell her a hun- 
dred things — my own story for one — and beside that many 
a secret thought never breathed to mortal ear. but which I 
now began to hoard up eagerly to tell her. All the restrain- 
ed confidences of my solitary heart, the fancies I have left half 
spoken when, even in my first tenderness, I was with Mary— 
came all gathering together as into a clear deep pool, waiting 
for the sunshine of this stranger's eye. Surely a stronger, 
wilder imagination neves took hold of man. I accumulated 
my riches into my heart day by day, and all, unsunned and 
sacred, were for her eye — that eye that only once liad met 
mine with feeling in its radiant glance. I put together my 
treasures unhesitatingly to lay them at her feet; but I had 
never heard her. voice except in a distant echo, and did not 
know her very name. 

But after the second visit, a sad change came upon my 
neighbors. Like a tree cut down by a single blow, the 
father, still strong and in his prime, suddenly died, and des- 
olation came upon the house. I saw the well-known car- 
riage come with only the other father and son in it; and I 
saw the widow and her daughters, when the funeral was over, 
enter it with many weeping farewells to neighbors and ser- 
vants left behind. The sons I thought were left behind too ; 
and a little crowd of sympathisers gathered on the pavement 
as the carriages rolled along over the stones for the last time, 
carrying the mourners to another home. 

I should never see her there again. I hurried down, I 
joined myself to the crowd ; I heard the neighborly lamenta- 
tions over the dispersed household. Word by word I listened 
to Madame from my own elevation — to Lisette from the 
second-floor — but ncr one dreamt of saying where the sad 
travellers were gone. Taking courage, I asked at last; 
they told me, half-a-dozen voices, confusing one another, to 
Wurtzburg, where poor Herr Kleine's brother — he who pos- 
sessed the carriage — had a government appointment, and 
where Madame and her poor children would be welcomo 
jm to a father's house. The relationship after all was not 
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between the mothers — but I was content and went my way, 
I was content with the information— content with my 
life I could no longer be. It had been filled so entirely of 
late with observation of these strangers, that thus suddenly 
thrown back upon myself, my days became a listless void. 
Like a man who has fallen from a height of continuous ex- 
citement into a blank depth of quiet, I chafed at myself 
throughout the live-long day ; I could not tolerate my pu- 
pils — my hourly routine grew unbearable ; again there came 
upon me the impulse of flight — the desire for change. - 1 
hungered to be away — out of sight of these high walls, 
with all their curious eyes blinking at me one perpetual 
stare of examination, now that I had ceased to care for 
watching them. And my roused fancy dwelt upon this 
stare till it grew into scorn and sneers, and the wind came 
ringing with a laugh of mockery against my casement, 
whispering, " Unstable as water," into my very heart They 
were all aware of it — careless men in the streets— -watching 
houses by the way-side, a hundred eyes wherever I might 
go — and the hoarse bells rang out over the whole listening 
city the climax and sentence, "Thou shalt not excel 2" 

Rising again into a very fever, I cried Amen, and bade 
all my watchers witness that I accepted my fate. Then I 
rose up and made my preparations quietly — I could stay nc 
longer here. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Only a very short time after, my sole preparation for my 
new beginning consisting in an introduction, supplied me 
by my Jew friend, to the Commandant of Wurtzburg, I 
took my place, in the Schnellpost, and set out for the old 
ecclesiastical city. The Schnellpost was not by any means 
so schnell as it professed to be ; but with our horses jingling 
in their loose harness, and our postilion, glorious in azure 
coat and silver lace, we made no small commotion as we 
dashed through the half-awakened villages in the cold, early 
daylight of October. The heavens had been weeping as 
we rattled out of the stony streets of Frankfort, and now, 
though a faint sunlight began to flutter about the sky, the 
green, silent country roads and way-side cottages looked at 
first drenched and sodden, full of the morning rain. But 
as wja made progress, the atmosphere lightened, and now, 
the brown tobacco leaves, hung up upon the cottage walls, 
began to flutter faintly on the rising breeze, and to shake 
from them their heavy burden of rain-drops ; and what was 
damp before, grew dewy and sparkling under the rising 
light, and the day was full once more in the clear enfran- 
chised heavens. 

The faint dull stir of this far inland country life began, 
and under the way-side trees, heavy with their cloud of 
small, brown, russet apples, a decent peasant of Bavaria, 
with long black coat, and flat, silver buttons, now and then 
paused to look up at us, sheltering his eyes wjth his hands. 
He might be a Lutheran village Dominus of the Reforma- 
tion times, if we took his appearance for our sole guide — 
might have sat at mik^ Melanoton's feet, or cheered the 
brave young Hessian Philip in his ardor for the faith ; but 
he is only a father of the hamlet yonder, a man of to-day 
after the antique fashion which to-day wears in Bavaria, and 
will soon be plodding over the Frankfort road with his meek 
cow harnessed to his rough wooden cart — no steed of other 
mettle procurable to his poverty — carrying the produce of 
his home-acre to the market we have left behind. 

i(Ln4 now, up. a hundred little, tantalizing, eminences, 
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which we never see, but only feel, as our vehicle creeps at a 
snail's pace up the ascending side to reward our long-suffer- 
ing with a two minutes gallop down — trees in a long suc- 
cession thicken round us, and withdrawing somewhat sul- 
lenly from the desecrating public road, which breaks their 
calm, the relics of the great Spessart forest, stretch away 
in half-cleared glades and crowded knolls on either hand. 
Pine trees in rank and file, a ragged army, with not a rood 
of underwood for miles to reconcile the umbrage on their 
heads with the luxuriant soil in which their feet are planted ; 
but long pale glimmers of sky instead, flying along behind 
them, and bringing out the rigid individuality of every sep- 
arate trunk in strong and high relief. Stout old oaks, too, 
gnarled and knotty, and pretty shy withdrawing beeches, 
brave in the russet ribbons of the waning year, like village 
maidens dressed for an autumn festival. Along the grassy 
edges of the road, good-humored and unenvions, a file of 
stumpy acacias, hanging down their long graceful leaves in 
a rounded ball, very like a clownish shock of hair, keep the 
way, not without a half-cotnie sense of their contrast, uni- 
form and trim, to their free natural brethren behind. Some- 
thing like the strong suppressed excitement which attends 
a youth's first journey into the world, is with me now, less 
fresh and less delighted, but more eager — for a strange cer- 
tainty that I go into some new and brighter • development 
of life. The road interests me somewhat, but the road is 
tedious, and I am often inclined to spring down, like the im- 
petuous Frenchman, and push the slumbrous vehicle, which 
I almost fancy a sturdy pedestrian might outstrip, from 
behind. But still the hours pass on as we pass, the cheerful 
morning light glides round, and by-attd-bye throws itself 
aslant over those peaceful fields, and the far slopes of the 
retreating forest, and at last our long day's journey is con- 
cluding, in the midst of coming night. 

Just before the sunset, as the light grew languid,weary with 
its day's labour done, I came first in sight of Wurtzburg. 
The sunbeams had ascended higher than the dim and 
shadowed Maine, whieh, travelling a longer road than we, 
had crossed our path more than once on his way to Frankfort 
and the Rhine. But so calm and placid lay the little river, 
playing softly with a tiny ferry-boat, that you could not have 
suspected him of so long a journey, nor believed thatj ever 
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*0 footsore and weary, his quiet tide could hold its course 
so far. On his eastern bank low vines, trimly luxuriant, 
climbed upward rank by rank, till they reached to the long 
level sunbeams straying over the hilltops, and brightened 
into smiles of success and pleasure under the lingering ray. 
Opposite these mild Franconian hills, no higher than a rivers 
braes might be at home, rose a loftier eminence, bearing on 
a natural platform, half-way up its ascent, the donjon of the 
citadel, and overshadowing with an air of natural protection 
the gray calm town below. And flashing here and there in 
a gilded vane, striking a long golden line through streets 
which open to the west, besetting high church towers and 
pinnacles with a haze of glory, which penetrated every cre- 
vice, and brought out dark and distinct some richly fretted 
morsels of the carven work of old, the sun threw his yellow 
fight on Wurtzburg — on Wurtzburg, with its calm forsaken 
palace, with the quiet half-holiday traffic in its streets, with 
the old remembrances of ecclesiastical pomp and wealth which 
dwell within it, like the pale bishops on its bridge— dead so 
far as evil, so far as oppression or exaction, or haughty power 
may go — but living in a dreamy, shadowy grace, naif-created 
out of the glory or old Art — half out of the common year- 
ning of Nature, for links and kindly ties to the dead, among 
whom we, too, to-morrow must be content to dwell. 

On this, the first night of my arrival, I could do nothing 
but seek a humble inn, refresh myself, and stroll out to make 
acquaintance with the quaint streets and lofty houses of the 
reposing town. I cannot tell how my heart was touched 
when I saw the rude country-carts drawn by kine, and accom- 
panied by peasant women with small brown feces, like their 
wayside apples, and broad ribbons streaming from the stiff 
black Bilk cap, set out along the level country roads, which 
went away under the declining sunshine, one could not tell 
to what secluded hamlets or far away separated forms, 
"Wherever their destination lay, all were going home ; and 
I had seen so often that same golden slant of light lying 
over the leafy roadway — the green calm fields — and shining 
red into the flashing windows of my own natural dwelling 
place. The tears came into my eyes against my will. I saw 
my mother at the door, looking wistfully down the path, 
whereon never step or shadow of her distant son came with 
the sunset to her door. I saw my father plodding along the 
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well-known way. I saw their lonely table, and the silence 
that closed down upon them when the household lamp was 
lit, and the old man had his books to overlook, and my 
mother at her constant work, sat still and sighed. Why, 
why — and I almost groaned to open my eyes on the little 
German river, on the antique streets, and the ghostly 
churches, strange of tongue and separate of creed — and 
know myself parted still farther and farther from my 
self-rejected home. 

Ah, weak, fantastic, perverse heart ! growing half-frantic 
ere it is roused to some great step of progress, feverishly 
looked forward to, but whenever the progressive step is made, 
turning back with such a fondness of yearning to pine for 
what has been left, of its own free will, behind. Sick at 
. heart I lingered among these paling figures, which in the 
moonlight came to look like so many wan spiritual guardians 
defending the town, their rule once swayed — upon the bridge. 
Till the gray donjon of the citadel shone out like silver from 
its darker hill — till the little river trembled under the light 
which seemed to flow, a subtle essence, into its veins — till the 
great towers of the Dom grew black against the silvered 
sky — and then so faint of heart that I remembered nothing 
of the sweet girl's face which had drawn me hither, I went 
to my little room, and lay down forlorn and solitary — a 
stranger among strangers — sick for home. 

Next morning I set out early to deliver my introductory 

letter — but with only a very faint and languid interest as to 

my success or unsuccess, and even very little desire to remain 

. permanently. here. The witchery seemed to have passed 

. away from the residence of my unknown idol. I even 

' thought I could meet herself without more than a smile of 

passing pleasure — and that I should find a life in Wurtzburg, 

• with its calm monastic looks/ and the country all full of 

homes and kind affections to others, pressing upon its gates 

at every hand, a most irksome and exhausting life to me. 

Walking thus, in a maze of languor and depression, along 

one of these old world streets, with its high burgher houses, 

and little open booths, altogether rapt and abstracted from 

the scenes before me, I looked up, more from custom than 

present interest, as carriage-wheels oame rattling over the 

stony causeway by my side. I looked up — the close brown 

carriage rocked past me like a boat upon a swell of water — 
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the strong horses shoot their hairy hoofed-Hans on the 
driving box flourished his long whip in the air — and from 
the window a sweet face, wistful once more and sympathetic, 
bent out and looked- at me. "What would you here, poor 
wandering spirit — what ails you always — what ails you f ' 
said the wondering, gentle eyes ; and once more they were 
past and gone like the sun out of the heavens. I felt the sha- 
dow on my face glow into sudden crimson. I felt the dull pul- 
ses of my heart leap to the pace of wild excited joy. Every- 
thing disappeared before me — every recollection, hope and 
desire ; I saw nothing but the homely carriage, the open 
window whence she had looked, the road that carried 
her — and hastened after her like a pursuing wind. 

But at some turn or winding of the street I lost the little 
vehicle ; up and down I followed the imaginary echo of its 
wheels, till I found myself at the outer wall of the oity. 
Back again and back again, I turned with eagerness, a warm 
flush on my face and dews of anxiety on my brow — but it 
seemed to have disappeared like some ghostly chariot, and 
was nowhere to be found. Then at last, once more disap- 
pointed and weary, I sought out the Commandant's house — 
an old house, high and picturesque, rich in carved balcony 
and delicate oriel, with a wide resounding gateway, and a 
little quadrangle abstracted m the heart of the lofty building. 
I went in among other humble ^jeople — and there in the 
court, all dusty and unobtrusive, unconscious of the race it 
had led me, stood the brown family carriage, one horse me- 
ditatively contemplating a hairy hoof which it poised before 
its downcast eyes, the other eating demurely a wisp of straw, 
protruding from under the arm of Hans, as he stood in con- 
fidential talk with a servant of the house. My heart fluttered 
— my pulse beat high- — I was now so near — so near ! 

But t could not wait to see her descend. I had to follow 
the servant up a winding staircase, and along an outer 
gallery, rich with carved balustrades and canopies, which 
ran along the side of the quadrangle ; thence, coming into 
an airy, wide, well-lighted passage, stone-paved and white, 
I was startled to hear footsteps and voices coming towards 
me — feminine voices, steps of a softer sound than mine-— 
and some young tongue was laughing out a perpetual call on 
Greta — Greta — till I grew wild with curiosity and impatience 
Greta, Greta ; I knew at once It was her name. 
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A troop of girls eame found the angle of the high white 
-wall. She was not among them — and one, the youngest 
of the band, a pretty little lair-haired child, hong back, 
holding by an elder sister's hand, and summoned Greta, 
Greta, onoe again. Then at a soberer pace, came a great, 
portly shadow — the mamma of my frequent observation — 
and beside her, with the long beautiful curls streaming over 
a sable dress, with mourning in her whole array, and a 
sweet gravity upon her face, came the princess of my dreams. 
I atood still like one bewitched — stepped aside, taking off my 
hat with involuntary reverence, waiting if only for a moment. 
tQ catch a passing glance of her eye. 

And Greta hung her head with a faint, blush, and smiled 
ashy, conscious smile, though she did not look .at me ; but 
the mamma was not shy. > Her glance fell upon me, kindly, 
fully, with A sympathetic interest which certainly did not 
touch my heart as Greta's did, but notwithstanding was 

frateful a* from Greta's mother. And the simple-hearted 
eutopic woman did more than this. She came to a sudden 
pause before me— she interrogated her shy daughter whether 
this was not the Englishman they had seen at poor brother 
Franz's in the Edalstrasse. I having opportunity was not 
slow to confess myself — a confession my own good mother 
would have heard with consternation and horror — the very 
Englishman, I was suspected to be, and kind Madame Kleine 
stopped and turned back to a window, that I might tell her 
what I did here. 

The lofty window had a wooden bench in its recess — 
thereon Madam Kleine throned herself — Greta, shy and 
graceful, lingering within hearing, I, most propitiatory an<i 
eager to make a favourable impression, standing hat in hand 
before her* I had come abroad to see the world, I said, 
and Madam Kleine, nodded, highly applauding the good 
taste which had. led me to Bavaria in my Wanderjakr — 
weary of Frankfort I had sought a new field in Wurtzburgh, 
and Madam Kleine smiled over all her breadth of face— lastly, 
1, was in quest of pupils, aud could teach my own tongue 
perfectly, studying the German mother language as I taught. 
This put the climax on my favor, and madam answered me 
in half>a T dp«en words of very comical bad French, and a 
whole, flood of commendatory German, praising the dis- 
cretion of my preference for the Saxon tongue. Then a 
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little confidential communing between mother and daughter 
followed, and Greta hung back blushing and laughing, un- 
willing, as I fancied, to answer positively whether she would 
learn English or no. But the issue was, that I escorted my 
new friends to their carriage, received particular insructions 
as to their residence, engaged to call to-morrow at a named 
hour, and watching tranced, upon the pavement of the quad- 
rangle till the last echo of the wheels had died away, pro- 
longed and faint, along the streets — awoke at last to find the 
phlegmatic servant at my elbow, still waiting to conduct me 
to the presence of the Commandant, and staring at me with 
a dumb wonder, too much amazed to smile. 

To the presence of the Commandant I went by-and-bye, 
and had all the more gracious reception for what I told him 
of Madam Heine's patronage already promised me. Wurtz- 
burg was a foreign town to me no longer; and I went 
along its moonlight streets that night in a mood of strong 
fanciful elation, musing over my last sadness, with a pur- 
pose of carrying it to Greta, too, when I could go to her side 
freely to tell her all that was in my heart 
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CHAPTER. XLVL 

That I did not fail to keep my appointment with Madam 
Seine, I need not say — nor that she received me in a great 
salle, many-windowed — bright with white walls and gilded 
cornices, with gleaming naked floors, and chairs and couches 
of walnut, which seemed to stray about in the distance, un- 
determined of their proper position, and with no bright fire- 
place to make to, as a general centre, but only a chill, ela- 
borate porcelain stove, standing out of the way in a corner, 
like any other cumbrous piece of furniture. But Madam 
Kleine, herself, and Herr Kleine, Madam's husband, and 
Gottfried, Madam's frank young Hercules son, were just such 
cordial, hearty, unassuming people as I had concluded them 
to be. Plenty was about their house, frank and undenied 
enjoyment in their life, and a fresh, breezy breath of it con- 
tinually stirring the atmosphere round them. Very true 
they had far less of the private home — the jealously-guarded 
inner sanctuary — than would have suited my craving for 
domestic joys — were turned entirely out for great merry- 
makings, and disturbed with feastings and family assemblies, 
much more frequently than English taste would find con- 
venient. They found it abundantly convenient — it did not 
interfere with the small amount of government business 
which devolved upon the responsible shoulders of Herr 
Kleine, nor interrupted disagreably the studies of Gottfried. 
Gottfried and his father were extremely well content to be 
disturbed, and lived their life heartily, sharing pleasures 
which this very fact made all the more innocent and blame- 
less, quite as much like brother and brother as like father 
and son. 

The Frankfort widow and her daughters had an establish- 
ment of their own in the neighborhood. Some limited in- 
come remained to them increased by all manner of kindly 
presents and cordial helps from the richer household. It had 
been proposed, I was told, that they should all live together ; 
but Madam Kleine herself judging from her own feelings, 
concluded that though the loss of a husband was very 
mournful and a great affliction, the loss of a house to a 
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notable housekeeper, whose soul was in her management, 
was a greater calamity still — and that poor Madam Franz 
had enough to bear without this climax to her sorrows. 
But the plump cousins still came trooping about Madam 
Kleine, surrounding with their caresses and affectionate 
admiration my pretty Greta, who bloomed among them day 
by day, unconsciously, a rose among the ruder flowers. 

I had come to be able to teach French, too, moderately 
well, in addition to my English ; and with Gottfried's ardent 
co-operation, had soon a full list of pupils. I taught him- 
self both my languages. I taught my own kindly tongue to 
Greta ; and what with this professional necessity, and what 
with the frank and hearty kindness with which their house 
at all times was open to the stranger, it happened that I 
spent a good deal of my time in Madam Kleine's salle — all- 
most all of it indeed, in which I was not teaching or sleeping, 
or taking my solitary meal in my new lodging. . These hos- 
pitable people would have had very few of my meals solitary. 
They had taken me up in my loneliness, as in another home ; 
and under the sunshine of their friendship, mf dislike to 
continental habits melted day by day. I grew used to 
many a thing which at first repelled me, by unconscious 
habit ; and many were all starred and lightened ov^er with 
touches of Greta's hand. 

Greta herself— there was something very delightful to 
me in the simple intimacy permitted me with all under this 
home-roof — Greta never shrank from Bitting beside me, never 
hesitated to listen when I spoke to her, nor answer as her 
natural heart suggested. Knowing no designs themselves, 
they thought of none in others ; and prudent as Madam 
Kleine was, she seemed to have no fear of my constant soci- 
ety for her darling child. True, I was nearly ten years 
older now than Greta; and neither handsome nor distin- 
guished, might seem a very harmless visitor. However it 
was, I had full scope and opportunity to touch, if I could, 
this gentle, youthful heart. I did not try, of will and pur- 
pose, to teach my pupil affection for myself; neither did I, 
of will and purpose, forbear. We were together day by day, 
and I did not disguise how dear and pleasant her society 
was ; but I contented myself unconsciously with this, and 
never startled her ear with the distinct utterances which 
either bind together for ever, or for ever throw apart. I 
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thought no one appreciated her— my pearl— my prineeasl 
I felt an angry nush of indignation when she was named 
with others — and then my heart indeed would swell with 
secret, overbrimming delight as I thought of carrying her 
home. Home ! had I enough, then, in all its humble auiet, 
to make up to the fair German for what she would leave 
behind in such a case ! I never thought of that. Here, in 
this remote place, far away from the world, my life, which 
had failed and subsided so often, tasted of success. I waa 
popular, honored, sought after ; and I forgot without know- 
ing it, all the humiliations and humilities I had passed 
through in times past 

And with full sway over the fresh young mind, which 
looked up to me with affectionate attention, I taught my 
own tongue to Greta. While she knew it but imperfectly, 
I called her Sweetheart — the name seemed to suit her nature 
so well ; and Greta said it was a pretty word, but with a 
sudden shy consciousness, which she never displayed on 
another occasion, would not ask. me what its meaning was, 
though I found her an hour after poring gravely over a dic- 
tionary, which she put aside with a flushed cheek, and a 
slight curve upon her brow, when I came in ; but I called 
her sweetheart still, and she never resented the name. 

And I made one of all their many parties, of all their fa- 
mily gatherings ; .often a lay figure, something out of place, 
where every one else could put on so much greater an ap- 
pearance of enjoyment than was possible to me ; yet after 
my sober fashion, I too enjoyed, though a home of my own 
country with Greta in it, grew more and more tangible from 
among the clouds. I lived with them thus for months — 
for another long, smiling, prosperous year. I was far away 
here from everything which people call the world. Know- 
ing a little about the government of this one Bavarian city, 
something of the kingdom, scarcely anything at all of wider 
continental politics, or of that self-sufficing world in my own 
country which believes itself the centre of every eye ; and 
Wurtzburg, one of the quietest of foreign towns, knew 
neither trade nor excitement, neither the strong stir of in- 
dustry, the thirst of wealth, nor the gripe of want. Travel- 
lers rushing past us in hurried joumies, must have thought 
the whole country stagnant ; yet motion, life and activity 
like what I knew there, visited no other part of all my life. 
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Activity — I fear rather of the loose, flexible branch, on 
which a brisk wind plays, than of the wind itself, the motive 
power. I was stirred by all the breezes about me — merry, 
pleasurable breezes as they were; and the one strong, un- 
told, invisible emotion which grew upon me day by day, 
concentrating my life once more upon one hope, was enough 
to keep the inner man astir, and so far content. 

A year — and I was Gottfried's confidant, and I knew of 
his approaching betrothal; and I was deep in the state 
secrets of Herr Kleine, and knew how the astute statesman 
of little German provinces govern the subjects, whose peace- 
able nature. then had not begun to stir with the pulses of 
revolt; and strong was my interest in all the Frankfort 
cousins ; and I knew how Franz and Max were flourishing 
in their new business, and how much his father's clients 
were satisfied with the diligence of ruddy, boisterous Eber- 
hard, who followed his cousin Greta somewhat to assiduously 
to please me. Mademoiselle Brigitta's wedding-gown and 
orange wreath were carried into the salle by a very garland 
of her plump younger sisters, for my inspection ; and I think 
few secrets of the family remained hidden from the house 
friend. 

For myself, I flourished and prospered. AH the youth 
of Wurtzburg, aspiring to be anything, felt themselves bound 
by imperative duty to learn English straitway ; and a score 
of young men of all moods and torms of mind, took me figura- 
tively, into their bosoms, and bestowed upon my ears their 
thoughts and rhapsodies, their loves and sorrows, with true Ger* 
man li berali ty. For myself, I was a great deal more sparing of 
my sympathy than pleased these ardent friends of mine; 
and some of the most acute among them had a lingering 
suspicion of a certain smile which I had no moustache to 
disguise upon my lip. But I had a true genius for listening, 
which could not fail to t>e appreciated ; and never repaid 
a tale of tribulation with a counter story, darkened in all ita 
outlines by way of improvement, and casting the first 
speaker entirely into the shade. My teaching was popular^ 
my listening was still more *o ; and without the faintest 
effort on my own part, I found myself standing in the 
neutral and abstracted position of universal friend. I was 
not supposed at least to have any particular designs on my 
own behalf* My new society seemed to conclude me settled 
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in my position, beyond the power of change, and contented, 
out of all wish for it. My fate pursued me ; but here I 
smiled, and took it lightly, holding it no longer a fate. 

With one person alone I was no listener Dut a narrator. 
My old dream had come true after a fashion very uncommon 
to my dreams, and I sat for hours beside Greta's low chair, 
or in the little garden arbour, rich with its scarlet creeper, 
telling her ail that was in my heart. The boy's fancies and 
the man's, the sorrows that had desolated my real life, the 
fevers and frenzy-fits which had broken up my inward peace 
— things that never shaped themselves into articulate lan- 
guage before — took form of words that they might be com- 
municated to Greta's listening ear. And she sat beside me 
with her sweet, wondering, wistful eyes, like a ehild looking 
out upon the sea. A world of experience, sore and painful, 
lay here before her, of which she knew nothing ; with her 
simple faith and the pure kindness of her nature— besides 
that, with the deep human interest which one true heart has 
always in the story of another, she listened to me with the 
breath hovering half suspended between her parted lips. I 
cannot tell if Greta knew or comprehended one half of what 
I told her, for many a time her blue eyes opened wide with 
silent wonder, as the man's strong passions of love and grief 
were poured upon her maiden ear. But, sweet heart ! she 
felt all, even if she did not know. 

And I cannot tell what delight it gave me, when Greta 
asked me questions about my home, my mother — about 
Jamie and his wife. She said their names with a little 
gentle hesitation, as a child might have said them, and 
puzaled sadly to find some German synonym for the Ailie- 
ford, which having no signification explainable by me, be- 
wildered her considerably. Once she made a little drawing 
of a very German country-house, and was greatly disappoint- 
ed that I did not see its likeness ta my home — though it 
was a fancy sketch, she told me, faithfuly following my 
description. Alas 1 I had not described anything approach- 
ing to the magnitude of this little chateau, and felt myself 
humiliated by Greta's unconscious over-estimation, as if I 
were pluming myself in borrowed feathers. What would 
she say, indeed, to our little quiet Scottish house, if she was 
taken to it as her own ? 

Did I ever think of this ? did I ever set it before me as 
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as a rational hope ? I, the stranger whom their notice 
honored — to whom their patronage gave bread. I, who 
neither here nor in my own country, had a single rood of 
inheritance beyond my own dreaming head and ineffective 
hands. Conld I in sober daylight look on such a fancy for 
a moment, and believe it within my reach ? I cannot tell ; 
in the vague sunshine before me, everything Vas possible ; 
the realities of the future lay upon the glowing sky like 
banks of clouds. They had a hazy form, beautiful to see, 
flooded round on every side with a very inundation of sweet 
tight ; but no sharp outline, clear and cold, came between 
me and the sky ; I did not seek the touch of certainty— 
what was possible was enough for me. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Dbkp in the second summer of this charmed life there 
came a young Englishman to Wurtzburg. Use and want had, 
broken down bis English reserve far more completely than 
.my deeper shade of Scottish sobriety could be broken. He 
did not interfere with my established place and position. 
He took up, indeed, quite a different one, nor ever eame in 
my way ; but a very short residence among us gave him a 
great popularity. His name was Morton, and I understood 
he came of an old English family in one of the Border 
counties, gentry of long establishment and comfortable means. 

Himself was his father's heir ; and Greta heard now of an 
English chateau something different from the dream castle 
her own fancy had builded, on the site of my humble Ailie- 
ford. 

He was handsome, young, gay, rich, and had all the free- 
dom and unconscious self-possession which I, who wanted it 
completely, attributed to the station he had been born in, 
and his own entire exemption from the subduing cares of 
common life. Perhaps temper and disposition gave a still 
more easy solution to the problem ; but with all his supe- 
rior advantages, I was not jealous of my compatriot. I 
never saw myself thrust aside to make room for him— never 
discovered that his presence was more sought than mine, or 
that Madam Kleine found a place for me less frequently by 
Greta's side. I do not believe she did ; I do not think Greta 
herself gave ear to my stories a whit less kindly— and my 
eyes were never opened to the clear sight of envy. I saw 
young Arthur come and go about my treasure-house, with- 
out a pang or a fear. 

The autumn came again with its harvest flush, its brilliant 
colors ; the slow grapes ripened on the Steinberg ; the yel- 
low vine leaves fluttered down the streets of the quiet city ; 
a red glow c»me to the slanting sunbeams as they streamed 
upon the quiet evening roads, the peasants' journey home. 
One calm night, just as my second twelvemonth ended, a 
servant from my lodgings coming out to seek me, met me 
on the bridge, and gave an English letter to my hand. I 
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stood at the feet of Bishop Gottfried, sharing the wan flush 
of sunshine that reddened all his marble brow ; and too much 
interested to carry my letter home before I read it, I turned 
in, half within his shadow, and opened the enclosure ; and 
the wind that came startling down in gay, brief gusts from 
among the vines of Franconia, and curled into a hundred 
little waves the gleaming current of the Maine, stirred among 
the home-news I spread before me, and turned the leaf with 
its date of Ailieford, its sober tenderness of address to " My 
dear Willie," and the sad tale it told. I had been three 
years gone ; I had been selfishly absorbed with the pleasure 
I found in this new life ; but my heart did not beat less true 
to all the old affections, nor my eyes fill with tears less 
mournful or less loving when I heard that Jamie, in the. 
other stranger country, lay at the point of death. 

44 But Sibby says it is the last hope — they will try to bring 
him home," wrote my mother, " Donald Clerk even, hard 
hearted as he is, would not hunt my poor laddie to the wexy. 
grave, and I hope, even by this time, they are on the sea, 
Sibby is a kind nurse — I never would doubt it — but I think 
some way his mother's hand about him would cheer my 
poor Jamie's heart* It is a kind of hope to look forward to, 
even, in spite of his illness ; and I think he could not be so 
bad if he were "here, with good doctors and his native air 
to help him. I am turning an old woman, Willie, and 
cannot expect to be long left, neither your father nor me. 
I would fain see all my bairns again before my summons 
comes. Will you not come home and meet your brother f 
— even though we should be content to let you away again ; 
for to see you would do good to Jamie, besides being the 
greatest pleasure that could be given to me. Come home 
and see us, my dear son. Jamie, if be is able to come, will 
be here within three months we reckon, and you should be 
a good traveller after your experience. Will you promise , 
me to oome home, Willie, and meet your brother and me, 
if it should be but once again in this weary world t" 

I leaned upon the sculptured drapery of feshop Gottfried, 
feeling as if some one had dealt me a dull, heavy blow* 
My heart made no answer to my mother's wish — like the 
dull ring of a knell, this pain struck on me. It seemed to 
say, " Never, never. He will die in the cold, Canadian wilds, 
unsolaced save by one on earth, and One in Heaven — he.* 
will die, and you shall see him no more." 
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I hurried back to my lodging, and enclosing in a brief 
note, to help Jamie's expenses, a sum of money which had 
been paid to me that very day, I promised eagerly to meet 
my brother at home. But only for a time — I could not 
leave Wurtzburg. After my fetter was gone, I wondered 
whether my mother could make anything of my incoherent 
explanation. Yes, it is the course of nature — yet now and 
then it struck me how hard to the parent's heart must be 
this inevitable ingratitude which clings to the young, per- 
haps unresponsive stranger, and casts all the unappreciated 
love of our childish years away. Having given this thought 
of atonement to the old home, I turned away with natural 
inconsistency — not to speed arrangements for my promised 
visit — but to seek a delicate pleasure in Greta's sympathy, 
which did almost more than atone for my grief. 

The little, arbor in Madam Kleine's garden was covered 
with a flush of glossy scarlet leaves, a spot of rich color 
among the surrounding green. The Maine was rippling 
close at hand, the slopes of the Steinberg rose softly before 
me, rich with their files of regimented vines. Leaves upon 
the garden ways and flowers in its trim enclosures fluttered 
before the wind, and all the brightness of the sunset poured 
along the path, streaming past the arbor door, with here 
and there a broken ray fretting the golden line, as if the 
light would fain break its own glorious laws to turn aside 
and see my lady in her enchanted bower. 

Greta sat alone within, leaning her head upon her hand, 
and looking forward with an air of soft abstraction into the 
verdure and the light without Her arm was under the 
long beautiful curls, and gleamed through their sunny net- 
work, and as she looked up hastily to meet me, the pressure 
of her fingers had left a tint on her cheek I thought, as if 
some rose-leaves had been blown upon it by favor of the 
merry wind. 

I took my place beside her upon a low rustic seat, 
and Greta looked down upon me with half-veiled eyes; 
why they were so shy of lifting those pale lids to look at 
me — why the fair young head itself bent further forward 
ever and anon with a little start and blush, as if some secret 
cause of embarrassment returned again and again upon the 
heart — I could not tell. We were very silent for a little 
time, and Greta told me faltering, u that they all were gone" 
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upon some little expedition Up the river. I did not ask 
u who they all " were, or why sne alone was left behind. I 
was but too glad to have monopoly of her company if only 
for an hour. 

And I began to tell her of my home letter, and its sad 
intelligence ; a shade came over her face — she gave me 
pity, sweet, gentle, half-expressed, the sympathy I loved — 
and then a slight tremble came upon Greta, and she asked 
me of Sybil — would Sybil be alone, quite alone, in the 
strange country if her husband died ? 

Quite alone — only God and her little helpless child to 
fortify her woman's heart ; and Greta looked away again, 
away from me into the outer air, and said to herself how sad 
it was, how very sad. 

Then — she did not look at me, but going on, as I thought 
in unconscious self-communion, Greta asked me once again 
who Sybil had at home. Father, mother — all the tendei 
friends whom her own girl's heart clung to so dearly — did 
she leave them all for her husband's sake, this sad young 
Scottish wife !. 

" No, Sybil had no family — no friends — she was an orphan, 
and a stranger," I said in answer, " and had none in the 
world but those she carried with her— her husband and her 
child." 

" Ah ! — -that was why she went away," and said Greta, 
sighing faintly into the quiet air ; and first a burning blush 
and then a paleness came over her moving face. 

Her thoughts were far away from me — away from my 
sad story and personal heaviness, wandering after some 
fancies of her own. I myself grew chill, I know not why, 
and felt myself shut out under the shadow of these leaves 
as from some light I longed for ; perhaps it was because I 
was looking out, vacantly and in no reverie, upon the sun- 
shine streaming full over the garden path. 

" No friends — no home — no mother," said Greta at last, 
in her low musing tone, "what wonder, then? — that was 
why she went away." 

" Nay, my child," said the voice of Madam Kleine, sud- 
denly coming upon us out of the light. " Nay, Greta, my 
child — but because she was his wife, and the good God bade 
her follow him to a strange land." 

With a violent start and blush, Greta rose, flung off her 
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curia with her arm, and as suddenly shook them back, half 
covering her flushed face. " He has been with you — he has 
seen you," she exclaimed in a rapid whisper, with but one 
quick enquiring glance before her head drooped under her 
mother's eye, and she stood like one in attitude for flight, 
suddenly arrested, with her curls hanging like a veil over 
her averted cheek, and her deprecating lifted hand. 

"He has seen me, my little one," said Madam Kleine, 
drawing her daughter into her arms, " and I have said thou 
shalt go with him, as thy mother went with Gottfried ; but 
not to love us the less, Greta, my child." 

" No, no, no—" I heard the rapid, breathless murmur, as 
Greta clung to her mother's breast — and then she disengaged 
herself hastily, hurried away through the waning sunshine, 
and disappeared from me like many another dream. 

I sat in the shadow chill and grey, shrunk back into my- 
self once more. I did not move — I did not speak — my heart 
was dumb, and the life grew stagnant in my veins. Madam 
Kleine sat down beside me, and wiped a tear out of either 
eye ; but even in my shock of fear and eagerness, I knew 
the mother's triumph in her moved face. 

" My poor little dove 1 it is very far, this England, for her 
first flight to be ; and the house will be sad, Greta, without 
thy voice and thy song. Yet it would be wrong to grudge 
her to a good fate, Monsieur William — you think so with 
me?" 

" The fate is— }" My throat was dry, I could hardly say 
the words. 

" He would marry Greta, your young countryman — he 
says there is none like her in all Bavaria — nor even in his 
England," said Madame Kleine, again wiping off the affec- 
tionate tear which softened her smile. " He would carry 
her to his castle, and make a great lady of my little one ; 
would I do right to keep her back, Monsieur William ? — 
for she is in his heart and be is in hers — are they not like 
each other, so good, and so gay, and so innocent, the sweet 
young souls ? And he will bring my child to Wurtzburg 
every year to see her mother, I will weep when they go 
away, do you tell me; but then immediately I will smile 
again, thinking how my pretty one may come back — and 
with the weeping and smiling we will never be apart, Mj 
friend, you. are pleased? you perceive!" 



I do not perceive that he i* worthy of Greta," I said, 
almost with a sob ; " what do you know of him, he is almost 
a stranger ?" 

" Hush, you are hard to be satisfied," said the mother, 
laying her hand on my arm with a smile. " He says he has 
a young brother, though, who will be richer and greater 
than he ; this is because Monsieur Arthur's father married 
another lady a second time, and she has great wealth and 
her child is her heir. I do not know your English law, but 
I think it strange the younger should be richer than the 
elder — that is noc how it is when Greta reads to me out of 
your English books — there the elder has all — and why is it 
that MonsieurArthur's Httle brother will be richer than he ?" 

I shook off her arm impatiently. " I cannot tell — what 
is it to me how rich he is t He might be a king and not 
worthy of Greta. Will he make her as happy as she has 
been ? will she be well with him — well-^-well ? I do not 
ask if he is rich — this is what I ask ? 

" My good friend," said Madame Kleine, " we never are 
so happy as .we have been ; notwithstanding we must have 
our own fate and our own house, and not be always little 
Greta, the light of the eyes at home. That is my philosophy, 
I will long for Greta many times, and Greta will weary her 
fond little heart thinking of me ; yet Greta, too, must pass 
into the noonday as I did, and have her own course and hex 
own life, though the child faints at the beginning. Do not 
the mothers think so in England ? , and if I do not grudge 
Greta away from me why should you ?" 

I rose up before her dark and sullen ; anger could not 
exist towards Greta, but I could have poured out a flood of 
vehement bitterness upon her mother* "Greta is more 
precious to me than the light, and she will never come into 
my heart again," I said in a passionate undertone, which 
Madame Eleine bent forward to hear. " To you it is little, 
for you have many another thing to give you pleasure — I 
am a stranger and have but her — have but the dream of 
her I had taken to my heart — and even that you steal away 
from me." 

I said nothing more. I remember that Madam Kleine 
rose with deep concern and sympathy in her face, and that 
with only a repelling gesture waving her off, I turned and 
went away— went away unhesitatingly and steadily to the 
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bridge, and leaning my brow upon the hem of Bishop Gott- 
fried's stone-cold mantle, bent over the balustrade and looked 
down upon the little river. My brow burned with no fever, 
there was no frenzy in my soul, and alas — alas — alas — alas, 
was all the plaint my heart made into the quiet night. This 
word came to me again and again, like the echo of a dirge. 
Unconsciously I said it within myself, unconsciously I 
repeated it aloud* No one had deceived me — no one had 
done me wrong. I was only sad — very sad — left alone once 
again. 

And visions of all desolate, silent, pathetic things came 
unawares upon my heart. I saw Jamie on his bed ; but 
his face .was pale as the marble beside me, and his eyes 
were closed to open never more. I saw Sybil — but the 
weeds of widowhood were on her — her dead was buried out 
of her sight in the strange country, and her heart was all 
forlorn. I saw my mother— there was no one near her — 
but she had heard of Jamie's end, and Rachael mourned for 
her children, nor would be comforted. I heard no voice of 
warning in the night — no spiritual touch or message came 
to me to say we were thus alike bereaved— only my grief 
went forth and covered all the earth, and all the sky, with 
its own mantle. Not angry, nor outraged, nor ready to 
revenge ; but only very sad, very sad, desolate and down- 
cast, with a yearning love within me, wandering about 
through a great void where the one being it had centred on 
was no more to be found. The moon rose calm and pale, 
the towers of "Wurtzburg glittered in the light ; I who had 
no home here, and whose heart fainted out of all friend- 
ship, went away quietly to my hired house — went and slept. 
driamiDg no morl, nor seeking any more to dream. ' 
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CHAPTER XLVIJL 

Not very long after followed Greta's betrothal. I went 
to it, making a strong effort, because Gottfried told me 
Greta had nearly given her engagement up on her mother's 
report of how much it moved me. Greta's sweet, maidenly 
heart could find no triumph in breaking another ; but she 
did not know how much less I should nave felt her com- 
plete indifferenee to me than I did the wistful, almost 
tender look of pity with which her eyes sought me out 
when she entered the room. The same sweet inquiring 
look it was, which first made my soul yearn and faint for 
the sympaty of hers, though blended in it now was a con- 
scious shrinking, a timid awe of both herself and me which 
perhaps increased its power. During the ceremony itself, I 
managed to steal out of the room and the house — not with 
the fierce impatience of jealousy, but with a certain strange 
unspeakable sadness and acquiescence in my fate. I did 
not go far away — I did not hurry out, with the strong im- 
pulse of violent haste and motion on me as I had done in 
the other disappointments of my life. I only strayed the 
length of Greta's arbor, and sat down there under the leaves 
to look out upon the pure daylight and the calm air around. 
The light lay clear and full upon the vineyards of the 
Steinberg, the Maine went by with a hush of murmuring 
sound. I leaned my head upon my hands, shutting out 
nothing from the eyes which did not burn or glow as of old, 
but only moistened with unshed involuntary tears. My 
heart expanded and stretched out its arms — tenderness, sad 
and inexpressible, softened all thoughts. I yearned over 
all whom I could call my own — yearned for the home 
which lay so far away, yet felt no impulse to flight towards 
its refuge. Churchyards and graves and quiet death came 
like a veiled procession through my heart — and I could say 
nothing of my mood but that I was sad, very sad. 

I acquiesced in my fate — I acquiesced in Greta's — I did 
not feel with jealous bitterness that nothing inferior to myself 
had been preferred to me. The veil of bright, delusion had 
fallen from my eyes, and I felt that Greta's heart had not 
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chosen wrong — that nature, fitness, gracious fortune, pointed 
to him and not to me. Greta, Sweetheart ? though the 
little golden ring of betrothal bound her to him now — 
though she was marked and separated from all her girl at- 
tendants, with the shadow of wifehood like a veil over her 
brow — yet neither frenzy nor shrinking sense of desecration 
came to me. For Greta knew no guile — had done no 
wrong — and I could pray out of my solitude for joy and 
benison upon her life wherever its course might be. 

This passed, and so did Greta'* marriage shortly after. 
It satisfied and eased me that the interval should be brief, 
for Greta's own wistful solicitude about me was the least 
easily borne of all. I saw she could not banish the thought 
of my sadness from her gentle mind, but I saw that she 
was most eager to obliterate the slightest suspicion of it 
from the minds of others ; for Greta saw no honor in my 
humiliation, and could not bear to drag me a captive at her 
chariot wheels. She must have felt me in her own pure heart 
something like a brother, for I saw that quite intolerable to 
her was the slightest allusion to suffering on my part. She 
could not bear the "Poor Monsieur William !" which kind 
Madam Kleine bestowed upon me under her breath. I 
even saw Greta's little foot stamp, in unconscious impatient 
irreverence, as she held up her finger to stay her mother's 
voice. My disappointment was sacred to herself — a thing 
to be mourned over, and wept gentle tears for in her soli- 
tude ; but a thing that would bear the indifferent glance of 
no other eye. 

I bought her a little present the day before her wedding. 
I myself, with my personal simplicity of taste, was almost 
rich in this simple, inexpansive German town. My present 
was a little slender ring, with a star of pearls ; as much 
humbler than the jewels her bridegroom dedicated to her, 
as I was inferior to himself in all the charm and flush of 
youthful life. I scarcely expected to see her when I went 
to leave my offering ; but Greta's sweet heart, simple and 
pure, knew there could be no harm in our farewell. When 
she heard I had come, she left her mother — and into the 
silent salle, then lying in the deep cold shadow of a late 
autumn day, she came to me with her shy step, her head 
half downcast, her consciousness subdued, and almost sad* 
She spoke to me in English ; and I remember feeling, with a 
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singular mixture of emotions, that I myself bad prepared 
"her in this respect to be an English matron, and Arthur 
Morton's wife. 

4i I will wear it next to the ring my mother gives me, — 
her mother gave it her," said my sweet Greta; " but I need 
no pearls to make me think of you. Friend, you are not 
angry ? You will remember Greta sometimes with kindness 
and peace ?" 

"1 am not angry," I took the little hand, which 
wavered with a faint trembling, into mine. "I never have 
been angry, Greta. No ; I am only sad, and lonely, and 
very desolate ; but you have not wounded me, sweet heart ; 
I am only as I was before I knew you, Greta — alone. 19 

u Ah, no !" said Greta, quickly, " not alone, friend. They 
all love you yonder in your home — you have told me so.* 

And as she lifted her drooping head with eagerness to 
comfort me, the tear that had been quivering on Greta's 
eye-lash, fell upon her hand. I put my tip to it hastily, 
and then I said, " Farewell !" and went away. 

But not to think of going back to my home. I could 
have done so gladly, when my bright, indefinite hope was 
fluttering about my heart. Now that it had closed its 
wings, and sat mute for ever, I sickened to think of turn- 
ing back to all the dim habitudes of my early life. Yea, 
«ven when I longed for them — even when my spirit fainted 
for the sympathy and help of my own friends, and recog- 
nized the warm and kindly family bond as it only is recog- 
nized after long sojourn among strangers, I could not turn 
my face towards my country, and of my own will go home. 
It seemed to me that I required some instant necessity, 
some strong compulsion of circumstances. I would have 
yielded to such with thankfulness, and been glad of the 
foroe which drove be back from my wandering; but the 
will to originate was numb and torpid within me, and no 
imperative voice in my own spirit commanded, Arise, and 
go. Contrary to my wont, in times of unusual trial, the 
one thing my heart seemed to demand of me was inaction, 
quietness, repose. Not to flee again from everything which 
could recal what I had lately borne ; not to flee from my- 
self the only creature upon whom I could revenge any one 
of all my own woes ; rather to make this self a nearer, 
closer, more endeared companion, to commune with it of 
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. the precious things we had lost, and to cling with a linger- 
ing, brooding, passive affection to every place that brought 
back the bright days of my delusion. Such was my incli- 
tion now. 

Next day, I caught a glimpse of them in their carriage, 
as they drove over the bridge, where I again stood by Bishop 
Gottfried's knee. They ? One was with Greta now from 
whom, living or dead, she never could dissever herself — 
whose identity was constantly involved in hers. Even I no 
longer said Aer, but bade God bless thera in my heart, as 
the sound of their departure died lingering out of my ears. 
I almost could have fancied that the marble hand of Bishop 
GottfrieU moved, as giving with an added emphasis the 
benediction his raised Angers extended to every passer-by ; 
and Bishop Gottfried's cold, pale, mitred brow and heavy 
drapery stand out continually, gleaming through my re- 
membrances as the centre of many a strange, fantastic 
thought. 

After that — I fear not much to the credit of my wisdom 
— I grew very mystic and speculative. Gottfried Kleine 
and his friends gathered round me with an enthusiasm they 
had never felt before, and we set about the discussion of many 
an abstract question of morals, politics, and abstract truth. 
My fits of speakership were rare, it is true ; and I always 
found my own real standing ground of listener and modera- 
tor, and was not long of becoming most entirely confused 
and bewildered by my friends' arguments and my own ; 
but I did not dislike pursuing the tenor of my separate 
thoughts, amid the hubbub of a metaphysical discussion. 
I came, indeed, rather to enjoy it, as one enjoys a stolen 
pleasure, and to find amusement in the absurdities of blun- 
dering, which, with my attention constantly straying to 
something else than the subject in hand, I was betrayed 
into ; for amusement is quite compatible with the heaviness 
of heart which lies deep under-ground, and is not called 
upon for superficial demonstrations. I have seen the truest 
mourner smiling at as petty a jest as ever moved a light 
heart — and I was not above the eyery-day smiling any more 
than the every-day discomforts, which borne about as much 
proportion to real trial, as the other did to real joy. 

Jamie did not return at the time of my mother's first ex- 
pectation. She wrote telling me so, and bidding me defer 
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ike visit I had promised till he should come ; for he was 
somewhat stronger, and she was high in hope. I laid down 
her letter with a strange, cold foresight of her disappoint- 
ment. I knew as if it had been specially revealed to me, 
that Jamie would never return. 

And when the spring began to green with its faint down 
of vegetation the broad level of these unfenced Bavarian 
fields, the news I looked for came. It was not less a shock 
to me that I had looked for it with this heavy pertinacity 
of conviction ; and it seemed to me, in the first force of the 
blow, that I had never truly known before the strong affec- 
tion I bore my brother. Jamie was dead — dead — could it 
be true ? — out of the reach of any Bign of love, however 
anxious, beyond the most clinging grasp of tenderness. — 
My first impulse was to deny, to hope madly for some con- 
tradiction ; to say in my heart, with wild repetitions, "It is 
not possible ! — -it is not possible !" to snatch up my travel- 
ling staff, and go marching desolately over land and sea, to 
find it all a fable, and fabrication, and dream. Then the 
wildest visions of him came upon me. I caught sight of a 
passing figure, so far off as to be beyond my recognition, 
and set out after it with a mad. impulse of pursuit, with dif- 
ficulty restraining the cry which rose loudly to my lips, and 
full of a desperate certainty that this was he. There came 
a summons to the door of the house I lived in. The heavy 
dew burst upon my brow. I listened with such eagerness 
of listening as even he bad never cost me before, thinking he 
had come at last. Not Jamie dead, and in the spirit, a 
ghostly visitant, before whom my human senses would 
shrink and quail ; but Jamie living, with the light upon his 
brow, and the heart in his smile. If I thought at all of 
going home to comfort my mother, I banished the idea im* 
mediately ; remembering that he knew I was in Wurtzburg, 
and coming here when I was away, might depart into the 
wide, unknown world again, and be found of us no more. 
Strong and real as it was wild, this delusion obtained al- 
most complete mastery over me. I think I must have been 
strangely subject to delusions at this period of my life. 

And the fancy kept me in a singular excitement of ex- 
pectation.. Even though I tried to conceal from myself 
that I did so, I kept ray lodging in perpetual readiness, as 
though he might come at any moment ; and with a sense 
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of positive guilt and shame, found myself once hinting to 
Gottfried my expectation of a visitor. Gottfried did not 
comprehend my sudden start and self-interruption, my 
confusion and paleness ; for some vague sense of a need to 
hide and conceal, and keep him secret when he came, as 
we had done on his return to Ailieford, attended on my 
fevered anticipation of Jamie's visit ; hut neither supersti- 
tion nor fear mingled with my excitement: I expected no 
spirit, hut a living man. 

Coldly crushing down all these fancies, came my mother's 
next letter, enclosing Sybil's more detailed account of 
Jamie's end. My mother herself said very little : her heart 
was broken; she could not speak of her precious dead. I 
knew well how Her memory would hoard up every memo- 
rial of him, and recal in secret all his words and ways ; but 
my mother's grief was not voluble. Sybil's letter, on the 
contrary, was long; detailing all he said and all he looked 
in the last days of his illness ; and I have seen few things 
which struck roe as more heroic in their self-restraint than 
this record of our poor Jamie's death. If my mother's 
grief could not bear expression, I knew well the silent force 
and intensity, at most the mere inarticulate wailing which 
it would wring out of Sybil's heart I knew how she would 
veil and shroud in the inmost depths her secret idol, and 
carry on with outward silence this deep heart- worship of 
the dead. Yet the young widow, forlorn and desolate, 
lived over every particular of her anguish, for satisfaction 
to the mother whose claim upon him was close as her own. 
The letter sent to me was not Sybil's letter, but a painful 
copy made for me by my mother's own hand — a hand that 
might tremble over the task, but could not entrust it to 
another. Strong as my own affliction was, I felt it shrink 
before the magnitude of theirs ; and I laid up the letter 
with humility and reverence as something sacred, both for 
the writer's and the transcriber's sake. 

And for myself, I consented at last to the fact my reason 
could dispute no longer. My fantastic excitement died, my 
real mourning began, and the pathetic words he said, as the 
end drew visibly near, became clear and distinct, as though 
I had heard them, to my memory and my heart. All the 
broken expressions of humble faith, so eagerly grasped at by 
the chronicler, all the trembling faint assurances of his hope 
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and trust, and fall reliance upon the Lord, whom Jamie had 
so seldom spoken of before — and this tender remembrance 
rf ourselves. Such sad yearnings came over me as I sat in 
my solitary room, and wept out undisturbed my solitary 
tears — such low calls upon his name as I startled myself 
with, in the midst of the burst of sobbing grief which . 
would not be repressed — such faint interrupted prayers as 
fell out of my heart Ah, Jamie, brother ! poor wandering 
soul that has found out home at last— if your life was like 
a broken fragment — your heart oppressed with failure and 
shipwreck, mishap, and guilt — yet were you dearly loved 
all your life long — and when you died, most bitterly, and 
with great angw*h, wept. 
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CHAPTER XLTX. 

But I did not go borne — the grief of bereavement bad 
an effect on me not dissimilar to the grief which immedi- 
ately preceded It. Still more poignant, more bitter, and less 
easily submitted to than the loss of Greta, was this dark 
irresistible death, whom in my own person I encountered 
now for the first time. But the dull, dead force of reality 
and unchangeableness differs widely from the fretting dis- 
appointments of \ess certain calamities. When the heart 
has nothing left but submission — not even a shred of hope 
or possibility to trust to — the heart yields to inevitable 
necessity, and learns to submit. I sank into composure and 
quietness — into the calm of deep and uncommunicated sor- 
row — but this weight seemed to fix me even more certainly 
to my foreign dwelling-place. I began to have no wish 
beyond its walls — no speculation outside of its circle of 
pupils and companions. I wrote to my mother constantly 
— it was almost the only active thing I did, which remained 
to evidence that my individual self had some other duties 
than those belonging to Wurtzburg's sole teacher of Eng- 
lish. 

And by this time I had reached full manhood. I had 
reached, too, such measure of competence as contented me, 
and was less willing to stray away into uncertainty and 
begin my work again. I looked behind me much — I did not 
very clearly see before. New convulsions and trials might 
await me there — I was ignorant of them — but new hopes 
did not await — I felt confident of that — for I would have 
despised myself could I have dreamed of a second Greta. 
It was possible that her star should rise in the darkened 
sky from which Mary had fallen — but not possible that 
another should take Greta's place. So that I found myself 
bound, circumscribed, and limited — constrained to make up 
my mind certainly and conclusively to the solitude which 
now indeed began to grow familiar and congenial to me. 

And I heard after some time that Sybil, widowed and 
desolate, was not to return. Some kindly Christian family 
had taken her in, at the first stroke of her bereavement, and 
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were now anxious to keep her, in charge of their children^ 
who had come to cling very fondly to the young widow — ' 
and Sybil thought she had no right to reject the means pre* 
sented to her for her own maintenance and the advantage 
of her child — for our little Elizabeth it seemed was as much 
a favorite as her mother, and would have a higher training 
there, under SybiFs own eye, than anything which even my 
mother's limited means, and far less the earnings of the im- 
poverished widow could give her at home. So Sybil con- 
cluded to accept the offer of her friends, and stayed in 
Canada, beside her husband's grave. 

For five years I remained undisturbed in Wurtzburg, 
settling down into a quiet townsman of the quiet far away 
city. The time of life when one can content one's self with 
studies and speculations, and courses of thought, began to 
come upon me, no longer mingled with the ideal rhapsodies 
of youth. I became a student of laws and principles as I 
bad been of languages once ; and extended my passive ten- 
dency to observation, into channels less open and vfsible than 
Of old. I am inclined to think that there was little wisdom 
in this ; little came of it, at least, for any purpose of use, 
though I wrote disquisitions, which myself read and critised 
at the moment not unfavorably, but which have been thrown 
Aside as so much lumber since. For it takes a mighty time 
to teach us what it is we can do, or to content us with doing 
that. A memory slow to lose impressions, and something 
of an apprehensive eye, enabled me to note with tolerable 
truth the common life that lay under the daylight on either 
hand. But with true perversity I neglected that, and sought 
to fit the limited optic to things of larger range. What 
with my ambition too high, my motive too small, this time 
of my life was very unproductive, I was a quiet citizen of 
Wurtzburg ; I performed my educational duties tolerably ; t 
laid by year after year some little provision for going home ; 
I spent an amount of time in solitary thought and meditation, 
which few men I fancy have been able to give, and wander-, 
ing half-abstracted about the precincts of the town, furnished 
my memory with a rarer picture-gallery in my own imme- 
diate inalienable possesion than many a princely noble prides 
himself upon. Beyond this I did nothing more. 

Some three or four times Greta came back with her hus- 
band — by-and-bye with a sweet little child beside her, to her 
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father's house. I never saw her without emotion— emotion 
strong and sad, but always sweet I was peaceful in my dim 
composure now — my grief had abated — my heart was calm ; 
but nothing faint or neutral, like my own feelings, was on 
Greta's fair bright woman brow. I did not envy her the sun- 
shine, heaven knows, but gave thanks for it with almost s 
deeper gratitude than for blessings of my own ; nor did I 
grudge to her husband the gladness of this warm and genial 
light. I think I made no ungracious contrast between their 
lot and mine — but I felt wherein they differed, and felt it 
fully. I could not shut either my heart or my eyes to that. 

When I had come nearly to the end of my eighth year in 
Wurtzburg — and years not unhappy were the quiet and un- 
eventful ones which I pass without record — a chance encoun- 
ter with a wandering Englishman communicated to myself 
the traveler's madness. After so long an interval of sober 
plodding I went upon my way again, this time impelled by 
no spirit x>f fire or passion, and seeking no new home. I 
said good-bye to my Wurtzburg friends— to Madam Kleine, 
who, still youthful, spirited, light of heart, and enjoying 
without intermission all the usual pleasures of her life, had 
felt a hundred times less, than I did even now, her daughter's 
absence — to Gottfried, himself a housefather by this time, 
and whose latest born had been called Wilhelm, in my honor 
—and to the many other kindly neighbors who were inter- 
ested in my comings and goings ; good-bye, but not fare- 
well — for I had full purpose of speedy return. I came in 
the evening sunshine, when the deep peace of home seemed 
to descend upon the house-tops of the quiet city, in those 
long golden rays that streamed upon their pinnacles and 
towers — but the morning light broke sweetly on the Maine, 
and lighted all those ancient roofs with a smile of hopeful 
greeting, when I went away. 

To many old-renowned, heart-stirring places, famous in 
the world's history — to many an antique town of science and 
philosophy — to many a graceful shrine of ancient art I 
had no bonds nor restrictions on me. I went where I would 
—I studied here — I taught there— in this place I only loi- 
tered idly with no object or pursuit — a day in one town, a 
month in another — I followed the counsel of my own will. 
Sad was the freedom I had in this respect — for no one took 
heed of the length of my absence or wearied over my delay. 
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If I could but satisfy myself, I bad no sweet bondage on me 
of satisfying another, and I left no one behind to grudge me 
my long holiday — to dream out apprehensions of danger, or 
urge my coming home. 

u You should go here — you should go there," said one 
with whom I made a passing friendship on the way ; " my 
time is limited, I cannot be long absent— but you should 
take full advantage of your opportunities — you have no one 
waiting for you at home." 

He meant it simply as the words were said, and not s 
shadow of seif-gratulation, conscious at least or intended, was 
in the speech ; but forlorn and silent I shrunk away from 
him, and went to my strange room, in the strange inn, to 
which we had come together, with a heavy heart. I sat 
down in the gaunt apartment, before the waning light, sullen 
of brow and dark of thought. I think I sounded all the 
depths of my remembrance in that desolate hour ; but out 
of them all I suddenly started with a freshness of vigor, a 
boyish revival of heart. I thought of my own room at 
Aiiieford, constantly ready for me, with that pale moonlight 
which made ghastly these alien hills, stealing in quietly from 
the window to the floor, and climbing the bedside like a curi- 
ous child, to see whose face it was, which lay once more upon 
the usual pillow ; and I saw my mother, with tears of joy 
upon her cheeks for her son's return. Tes, there was one 
wherever I wandered, who waited for me with a constant 
love, putting the love of wives and dearest children to shame. 

"True loves I may get mony a ane, 
But minnie ne'er anitber." 

I said to myself, with a glow of warmth at my heart ; and 
I wrote to her that I was coming home. 

Before my mother could have received my letter, there 
came one from her to me which threw a deeper sadness still 
upon my fancies. My mother was ill — my mother was old 
— she might be gone before I could reach her — I might 
never see her face again in this life, let me haste as I would. 
I had been trifling away the years and the hours, as if I 
possessed them in my own right, and owed no duty therein ; 
but what would my heart say to me if death stepped in once 
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more and pronounced impossible the tardy atonement which, 
for the sake of my own solitude, I was now so anxious to 
make. 

" I am ill, Willie, "wrote my mother, " even if the doctor 
never said a word to me, I would know by myself that death 
was near at hand — and I would fain you came to see me before 
I went to see Jamie. You have been long away, and I would 
not blame you — you went to ease your heart, and you stayed 
because Providence gave you success and prosperity — but 
you may come now Willie, for your mother's sake, to let me 
see your face once more before I die. I hear folk say I have 
never got the better of my poor Jamie's loss — they say 
very true — but I am getting better of it now, thinking to 
meet with him again in another place. I often think I 
might have given you a better upbringing, all you bairns, 
and learnt you more to think upon your latter end, and 
number your days ; maybe I was too careful about things 
of this life, and forgot in a measure the life to come — for 
poverty is a sore bondage, Willie, and keeps down the 
thoughts. But I mind aye my poor laddie's last words ? 
'Mighty to save — mighty to save.' Jamie is safe in His 
hand, that keeps the weakest of the flock, and I know ycu 
have serious thoughts, my dear Willie, and I am thankful 
you are getting time and space to consider your ways. An- 
drew is to be made an elder by-and-bye — that should be a 
good sign — and your father, honest man, reads his bible as 
he never used to do, and does what he can — though maybe 
I still am impatient sometimes — to comfort me. So I hope 
we will all have a full meeting, and no a break in the whole 
family of us when life is past for you as well as me. 

" You are not to think I have been without comfort all 
this time. It was a great disappointment when Sibby wrote 
to say she was staying in Canada, for I thought the little 
bairn, my own name-daughter too, would have been a great 
comfort to me ; but you would not think what a fine bairn 
of his years, Andrew's little Robbie has turned — only eleven 
come Candlemass, but as clever as many a boy of fifteen, 
and a thoughtful, kindly thing as ever was — which is the 
more wonder to me, as Andrew was always the slowest of 
my bairns. I would like you to take special notice of little 
Robbie, if you should ever come home after I'm away myself, 
for him and me have long cracks, and speak of you often, 
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and of his Uncle Jamie, whom he never can see in this worl& 
Speaking of this, WilHe, my man, if you should ever marry 
yourself and have bairns, call one of them after your 
brother. Andrew has six now, but not a Jamie among them, 
though four of them are boys ; and it looks as if he had 
passed it over of set purpose; for Christina has an uncle of 
the same name too. 

" You will think I am just wandering, into an old woman's 
common fancies, and maybe so I am ; but that does not 
change the serious place I stand in, being on the brink of 
the grave, Willie, and very near my latter end. You are 
not to think I mean to upbraid my dear son — a dutiful son 
and a great comfort you have been to me many a day, and 
never said a hasty word to your mother all your life, and 
were a support to my heart in respect of him that's gone 
— and I do not say you must come to let me see you once 
more ; but if you can, Willie, haste you home ; you have 
little time to see your mother in, and I think when I'm 
gone Ailieford will be a cauldrife place — though maybe it 
is only my vanity. If I should never see you again, take my 
farewell, my dear son Willie ; but I will see you either in 
this world or a better — and I go to him who never can 
return to me." 

I rose up from reading this letter with a strong tremor 
upon mo — a heavy and dark presentiment in my mind — 
and without either pause or preparation, set out upon my 
journey. I was far in the depths of inland France when it 
reached me and traveling,, by cumbrous diligence and post, 
had not quickened into its present pace. But all the haste 
that was possible I made, pressing on day and night, cross- 
ing the channel in a storm, which at another time I should 
scarcely hare cared to face, and hurrying on with hardly an 
hour's rest between the journeys from London to Edin- 
brugh. When I reached these familiar streets again, and 
once more after so many years sought the Moulisburgh 
coach, my heart was nearly bursting with its intolerable 
strain of anxiety. I could not afford to lose time in walk- 
ing to Ailieford ; but driving along the dark roads at a pace 
that might have been dangerous had any passengers been 
there, I reached my own home late on a dark spring night. 
There was light — the faint lamp of the watcher — in the 
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window of my mother's room, and I saw it crossed by fre- 
quent shadows. Now at the very threshold I paused and 
faltered ; but Margret's face suddenly appeared upon me, 
worn and pale sparing me further question. I saw without 
words that my mother, too, was gone. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Yes, she was gone^-going, her hope-lamp brilliant in 
her hand, oat of the farthest limit of the valley into the light 
beyond— but ray terror had hastened to the ultimate con- 
clusion some half hour earlier than it came. There was 
life enough in her pale eyelids to open once again, sense 
enough in her failing ear to catch my cry of anguish as I 
threw myself beside her bed on my knees, and strength in 
her faint lips once again—once again — to say my name. 
She put her feeble hands within mine ; she smiled a last 
smile of lore and tenderness unspeakable into my face. — 
She said "Willie, Willie I" with a passing flush of joy 
upon her pallid brow. If she heard, or could understand 
the flood of words which poured to my lips, or if indeed I 
did speak them aloud in my agony, I cannot tell ; but I 
know that thus, with a saint's content upon her face, my 
mother passed away. 

My strong excitement could not rest; the attendants, 
awed and trembling, withdrew before me. My highly- 
strained nerves had reached to such a point of tension, that 
the climax might have brought me death ; and they say I 
madly forbade all interference with her, and commanding 
them away, sat down myself to watch by my dead. What 
I remember of this sad time, is my sudden awaking in the 
depth and silence of midnight to see my father struggling 
with hard sobs, and to note a little boy hang shivering, 
weeping, holding by the doorway, On the threshold of the 
room. Some one behind tried to draw the child away; he 
only wept and sobbed the more, and clung the closer, till 
at last he sank down upon the floor, and lay there passive, 
weeping aloud hysterically in the first violent sorrow of a 
child. 

I remember that there came across my mind then the 
words of my mother's letter, vivid and clear as though she 
had just spoken them. I resigned the cold hands I had 
been holding in my own, I gave up my place by the bed 
of the dead, and raising, lifted my little nephew from the 
ground, and carried him to my own old room, where we 
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sat together, he and I, strangers as we were, and in the 
darkness wept like one heart. By-and-bye the child's tears 
stayed, and by some faint light coming in from the window, 
I saw his wistful, wondering eyes fixed on my face. The 
little heart was very desolate — full of awe, terror and grief 
—but still could not understand the man's passion of bereave- 
ment — the strong sense of loneliness and world-estrangement 
which fastened upon me. 

After a few melancholy days came my mother's funeral. 
Moody and silent, lost in my own thoughts and my own 
grief \ my father, whose heart was stunned and dumb, and 
Andrew, whose decent sorrow reached no extremity, went 
on before me as the other mourners of our. little procession 
dispersed from the grave. I stood by and saw it covered- 
saw the wet sod laid down again, and then was left alone 
beside my mother's resting-place, under a cold, pate sky of 
spring, silent with my own heart. 

I sat down upon an adjoining hillock ; I fixed my dry 
eyes on the new-covered grave. Like a child, I could say 
nothing but mother — mother ! that first appeal of helpless* 
ness — that last cry of love ! And then there came before 
me in review all those long years of absence. No passion 
to excuse them — no necessity to compel ; wilful exile, self- 
debarred from all the opportunities of home, of love and 
kindness — from all the means of comforting this dearest 
of dear friends — from all the daily possibilities of doing 
pleasure to her much-tried heart. Too late — for ever, and 
for ever, too late — and herself gone away with those un- 
cheered and desolated years, where tardy tokens even of the 
truest tenderness could reach her never more. Bitterly ac- 
cusing, my heart rose up against myself — condemned me as 
a traitor to one of the dearest trusts of life — branded me in 
my own eyes as a thankless child — made me well-nigh a 
murderer — a parricide in the fierce exaggeration of its grief! 
Just then the wind stirred faintly, rustling the long grass 
over the churchyard stones, and some other sound of hu- 
man neighorhood disturbed my solitude. I looked up; 
some one stood before me leaning upon a head-stone, and 
looked down gravely, intently, with a strange, watchful in- 
terest upon me. 

Who is this ? Ten long years of storm and sunshine — 
of life, with all its manifold experiences, have passed over 
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vs both since we met last ; but the widow's veil that droops 
over her face cannot obscure from me the sober shining o{ 
those eyes : the widow's cap that covers her braids of hair 
cannot disguise the clear, cold daylight of Mary Burnet's 
brow. Whence she comes — where she has lived all this 
lime, and how ; I neither ask nor can tell — nor why she ling- 
ers thus in her superiority of calm, unhesitating judgment, 
while I am lost in the first fire and passion, of my self-con- 
demning grief. I only know she is here. 

And Mary can look at the grave before her with un- 
moistened eyes. She does ill at such a time to connect 
herself with my mother's memory ; but perhaps there is 
more feeling than I give her credit for, in this low-spoken 
question : " Did you come home in time?" 

" She knew me — she spoke to me," I answered faintly ; 
and then, with a start of sudden vehement impatience, I 
turned upon herself. 

" I think you should upbraid me too — you — it would be- 
come you well ! say I should have stayed at home and 
helped to comfort her^and be sure for every word you can 
say, my heart will ring echoes a hundred-fold. Maryl 
what is it you seek here ? have I not enough besides, that 
you should come to crown all !" 

" I seek nothing here," said Mary, with her plain speech 
and sober look. " I was only passing, and saw you sitting 
by the grave. Yes, Willie Mitchell you have been long 
away. What made you stay abroad so long ?" 

I started up with the bitter anger of provoked grief in 
my heart. "Look here, what we have done between us 1" 
I cried, my own hot tears blinding me. " My mother — my 
good, kind, gentle mother — killed there, and gone away 
desolate into her grave — ten years of selfish solitude and 
petty care passed over me — my heart estranged from my 
own home — my mind excited out of all endurance of the 
life I might have led — my very country and tongue grown 
distasteful to me — and all my natural duties forsaken and 
cast aside ! Who has been the worker in all, but you — and 
you come to meet me here !" 

u Or any other place, Willie Mitchell," said Mary, quietly. 
" You need not think I will heed these furies now. What 
is it I have done to either you, or your family, or your mo- 
ther I I saw we could never be happy together — I told you 
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So— was there anything wrong in that f and then, without 
my will or knowledge — you may be very sure I did not seek 
to meet you then. I saw you again with John If you went 
off in one of your mad fits at that time, was I to blame f 
was it any fault of mine ! I know there are some who never 
wHl learn, and if you put the blame on another person when 
the blame lies with your own hastiness, with your own 
impatience of being contradicted or crossed you are very- 
little likely to mend. I never did you harm, nor wished 
you harm all my life. I did what I thought best for myself. 
I might be wrong sometimes, like any other but I did it 
because Mary Burnet thought it best, and not because it 
would vex Willie Mitchell. Did you think everything was 
to yield to what you wanted f Did you think you had a 
right to quarrel with Providence for marrying me to another 
man ? and then, when ill came of all your wild fits, your 
self-will, and what you did for your own pleasure, you think 
you can lay the blame on me ?" 

And again, as many another time, my mind assented and 
owned that she was right Tes, after her own contracted 
fashion — after her own mode and rule of life, Mary Burnet 
walked contented and complacent, looking upon ail the 
well-marked boundary-lines, and all the full-observed decor- 
ums of which she made no transgression ; and to the letter 
and the rule was wise and prudent, fully assured of what 
she would be at, and without scruple at the spirit that 
might lie under, accomplishing, undiverted, her intent and 
will. She did no harm, according to her code, when she 
first crazed the heart, which, by her creed, had no right to 
be so susceptible — which indeed showed itself fool and blind 
enough in putting power like this within her calm and pas- 
sionless hands. Her own act was no evil — a natural privi- 
lege of her womanhood : for its consequences she had no 
responsibility — the thought did not touch her careful balance 
of measured right and wrong. 

And I sat down again, silent and silenced ; that we should 
have controversy, she and I, was a thing so vain and fruit- 
less — I, over whom so many fantastical distinctions of feeling 
found weight and mastery — she, with her smooth regulations 
and rigid order of good seeming and propriety. I gave her 
the argument into her own hands. My judgment, now in 
its foil age and growth, claimed a wider range than Mary's, 
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and my heart no longer struggled to make me willingly cap- 
tive to Mary's narrow will. 

"It is easy always to blame other folk/' said Mary again, 
but this time with more conciliation in her tone. " I thought 
you, so long abroad would have come down to soberer notions 
at your years. What good is it aye repining and turning 
back on what's past — and what good is it letting our lives 
be blighted because in one thing we cannot have our own 
will ! You would not wonder at what I would do, Willie — 
maybe you think me hard-hearted — at least you know that 
I can guide my own feelings, and never let them get mastery 
over me ; but Sibby Wood used to be a different person — 
far more like yourself. What would you say to hear that 
Sibby had married again f 

u I would say it was untrue whoever told me," said I 
hastily ; but though this recalled some curiosity to my 
mind, I began to grow faint and listless, and to weary for 
the end of this uncongenial conversation. 

u I have been told so, and I would not say it was untrue," 
said Mary, nor wish it either if Sibby, poor thing, has done 
well for herself this time. I would like to part friends, Willie 
Mitchell — I never did you any harm all my life — and I am 
sorry for your loss. Will you say good-bye like a friend f f 

I held out my hand to her over my mother's grave. 
Anger, jealousy, resentment were long since dead — even the 
fierce burst of irritation with which my heart had risen to see 
her here, died away into pure distaste and indifference. I 
desired that she should be gone ; I felt it like a profaning 
of my mother's sacred memory that a thought of her could 
be supposed to intrude upon the holy grief of the funeral 
day. I was impatient of her presence, her voice, ber words 
— impatient that she should have the faintest ground of sup- 
posing that my old delusion in respect of her survived. But 
I gave her my hand — I touched her's mechanically — then 
with a slight cold bow of courtesy, I turned away my head. 
When I looked again, Mary Burnet's steady figure was 
moving away at its composed pace towards the town — that 
step which never faltered, that pace which no emotion could 
quicken into indecorous speed — yet this had been my earli- 
est idol — the first love of my youth. 

I found out afterwards, that Mary had married, as I fanci- 
ed when I saw them, her cousin — that her uncle, whom 
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both her husband and she had thought of pleasing by this 
union, was on the contrary grievously disappointed, and 
never could be but partially reconciled. Mary — I would 
give her credit for the true qualities which belonged to her 
nature — had no sooner really taken the yoke of wifehood 
upon her, than she set herself with all her might to raise 
her husband's position and her own. No one could speak 
of her conduct, in this respect, in any but the highest 
terms. All that was duty, incumbent on her, was done 
with positive devotion — and the children she had were oared 
for with a wisdom of solicitude worthy all honor. She 
eould not appreciate the ideal motives and impulses which 
had effect upon me — she knew no force of ideal love — no 
enthusiasm of faithfulness — no delicacy of high regard and 
tenderness for one to whom no legal bond united her ; but 
when the legal bond was made, Mary Burnet was a true 
wife, a household mistress without reproach, doing the 
everyday acknowledged duties which came within her range 
of vision, without respect for their painfulness or undue 
shrinking from any self-humiliation. Her husband died, 
with no. great thing attained, and little provision made for 
the family he left behind him. Mary now was striving 
bravely, like a true woman and mother, for her children's 
sake. What, though .my heart shrank from her in the force 
of its rebound from the old power and influence to which 
her nature had no right — my fantastic standard was not 
the rule for Mary — and judged by her own proper measure, 
she deserved my censure as little as she had once deserved 
my disproportioned praise. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Sybil had kept up a regular, though not very frequent 
correspondence with my mother ; but now, no one seemed 
to know when her last letter had come, or what its contents 
were. Nothing of Mary's story had reached their ears at 
Ailieford — nothing ; and I shut my mind against the rumor, 
and was convinced it deserved no faith. 

And walking along Princes Street — through the place so 
strangely familiar, which yet seemed to have gone so far 
away from me as if generations had come and passed since 
I saw it last — I caught a glimpse of Donald Clerk leaning 
out over his warehouse-door. The warehouse seemed en- 
larged, and stirring with greater business than ever ; him- 
self had grown an old man, gaunt and grim, with a hungry, 
lurking fever in his eye ; and I saw how the porters in the 
underground cellar shrank before his caustic, sneering com- 
mendations, his thunders of vituperation. " Od, man, he's 
turning a fiercer auld sinner, every day — a puir man has 
nae peace of his life- in Donald Clerk's employ," said, with 
feeling, the Greordie who had once compassionated our poor 
fugitive, as he paused at the eorner of the North Bridge to 
exchange a consolatory pinch of snuff with a friend he en- 
countered there. I was content with this passing bit of 
information, and sought no further intercourse with Donald 
Clerk. 

But it became necessary that I should resign my idle life 
of wandering, and begin again the work of every day. 
Mv sister-in-law Christina was very eager to recall to my 
recollection her own old plan for my establishment, and 
with simple faith in my acquirements pronounced me fully 
fit for the rule of even such a mansion as Loretto Lodge, 
and such a household as the family of young gentlemen 
gathered there. True, Christina repudiated with indigna- 
tion the delicate suggestion of Andrew that I should " take 
up " with my old love once more and realize at last the 
home which I had once dreamed of, with Mary Burnet at 
its head. Christina's wrath blazed high at the thought; 
but Christina had some other match, far more eligible in 
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prospect for me, and introduced me to many Moulisburgh 
young ladies with emphasis and empressement at which I 
could not but smile. But Moulisburgh at that time was in- 
tolerable to me. I seemed to see about its roads aud 
houses, ghosts of a thousand home-spent hours which might 
have been — and in many a dreary reverie, as I went and 
came towards Ailieford, beheld visions of myself upon the 
way tenderly comforting and supporting the mother who 
had gone away un comforted and unsupported by any care 
of mine into her solitary grave. 

My father, whose heart had never learned to speak, and 
whose life was intrenched about with so many little self-re- 
gards and observances relapsed quietly into his usual routine. 
He still went and came about the necessary business which 
had been lessened and lightened to suit his declining years 
— still pored over book . or newspaper, and consulted with 
Marget about little precautions and cares necessary, as he 
thought, for his health and comfort. The old man was 
heart-stricken and desolate when you could come in at his 
inner life ; but his inner life was so numbed and overlaid 
that it was hard to come at it — and his little round of per- 
sonal comforts were great solace to him, and gave occupa- 
tion enough to keep his mind engaged. He felt no want 
of me. If I supplied him with a fuller quantity of reading 
for his solitary nights, he was very well content that I 
should do with myself what I would — and little Robbie was 
a better companion than I, with all my gravity and silence, 
could ever hope to be. 

Little Robbie clung to me with a strange affection which 
touched my heart. I would have gladly taken the little 
fellow with me when I went to Edinburgh ; but Christina 
was a very loving mother — she could not part with her 
son. So when I came out now and then on a Saturday 
afternoon, after my old fashion, Robbie, very spruce with 
his fresh face and Sabbath dress, in honor of his Uncle 
Willie, whom his mother had elevated into the position of 
family gentleman, came proudly to meet me — and very 
proudly bore me company, asking ceaseless questions about 
my travels, and the strange places I had seen. 

I was now a mature man — over Dante's arch and cul- 
mination of life, my five-ancf-thirtieth year — a hermit, know- 
ing myself to occupy none but the most secondary and 
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casual place in any living heart. True, I Had learned to 
know capabilities in myself which I had never known be- 
fore ; and coming back to the old scenes, felt myself in 
many respects a being of higher class and fuller existence 
than the boy who had lived there before ; but, alas ! the 
boy, even in his foolish frenzies, even in his feverish disap- 
pointment, had many a fair year before him, all sweet and 
brilliant with fanciful hope, which now lay under the clouds 
of memory to me — had in the world, too, some who loved 
him dearly — a mother, whose heart was open to every 
thought of his — a brother, far away, and sadly banished, 
whose pulse would yet stir warmly to any joy of Willie's. 
Now they were gone. I stood apart and separated — know- 
ing some friends and kindness, some acquaintance and at- 
tentions of courtesy, which I could not have reached be- 
fore — but in my heart and in my soul alone. 

And about a year after my return, another blow struck 
more dully, but with an added pain and heaviness upon my 
mind. I found a letter waiting me one night upon the 
table of my solitary parlor, addressed in a hand unknown 
to me, and bearing the post-mark of a distant Highland 
town. I opened it with little curiosity ; but after the en- 
closure was broken, I was startled into interest by perceiv- 
ing Sybil's hand. She had not written since my mother's 
death, and we had never heard of her all the time. 

I did not pause to read the other note in which this letter 
was enclused ; nor even I think, did I notice till afterwards 
the heavy black border on the paper ; for the first sentence 
of Sybil's letter struck me with cold disappointment and 
offence. Again, this constant practical desecration of the 
one true worthy love, which seemed to me enough for heart 
and life, whatever sadness it might bring ; but 1 curbed my 
hasty flush of anger, and read on. 

"I cannot tell what you will say to hear that I am mar- 
ried ; nor must I tell you now, dear Willie, what a great 
pang and struggle it cost me to take this step. I think I 
have separated myself from all my other life. I almost 
think, if I ever win there, that they will look coldly on me 
in heaven. I think myself I will shrink out of Jamie's 
sight, and be afraid to show my burning face to him. I did 
it for my bairn's sake; God knows at what cost of misery 
to myself ; and now that it is done, and Elizabeth is pro* 
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yided for, I try to be content, and bear what must be borne. 
Bat Willie, brother, do not condemn me — if you could 
know how hard and dreadful it is to think that you have 
parted yourself from your own, even in Heaven ! It U 
wrong to say this ; it is wrong to doubt the blessedness 
that's there, or to think of anything but Himself, the Chief, 
who gives us hope of reaching to His own company ; but 
my heart was so fain al thought of being beside my own 
again, ever till this weary year. 

" And fast as pain and weakness can carry me, I am hur- 
rying away. My dear bairn is safe in the charge of an up- 
right, tender-hearted man, who has been far better to me 
than I have ever deserved at his hands, and who will take 
kindly care of her for her mother's sake. I warned him 
he was taking a dead heart, when, after, long battle with 
myself, I came the length of consent I did not deceive 
him ; I only deceived myself with thinking it was possible 
that I could endure a life like this ; and there is something 
remaining to tell you, Willie— something that may even 
make your thoughts of me harder — that seems to divide me 
more, and yet that I cannot but thank God for, with a joy 
in my heart I have another uew-born bairn in my arms— 
a poor little delicate sea-born baby, who will never see his 
mother's face in this life. Woe's me, Willie I think how 
hard and sore it is — I am almost feared to take my little 
bairn into my heart — ashamed to tell you he is here. 

u But my Elizabeth is very fond and very proud of her 
little brother. Promise me you will never say a word to 
put frer heart from him — for, poor thing 1 she knows and 
thinks no evil, though many a time I have wondered what 
fancies were under the wistful looks she used to give me, 
when my heart was battling hard with itself for her sake. 
So far as worldy prospects go, she will be very well ; but 
she is like me, Willie — far too like ber mother for her own 
peace ; and though I know she will be as tenderly taken 
care of, and as well brought up as if she was his own child, 
I wish I could hope that you would sometimes see her, as 
she comes to be a woman. I know he will have a jealousy 
of you, even in spite of himself; and I am afraid, when I am 
gone, he will call Bessie by his own name ; but, for her 
father's sake, and her mother's sake, Willie, see her some- 
times, when she comes to woman's years— eren though you 
4, a but coldly received in her home. 
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" t think I have nothing more to say now. I am within 
two or three days of my end ; and though my heart faints 
to think how those that have gone before me may look on 
me, I have good hope that I am going home to His king- 
dom and rest. Willie, my dear and only brother, many a 
trouble we have come through together — many a weary hour 
we have shared — fare you well, and God be with you. I 
think you will east no stone at me." 

The letter was unsigned. As clearly as though I had 
looked into her struggling heart, I knew that Sybil's mind 
recoiled from telling me the new name she bore, and that, 
with her self-shame and shrinking delicacy, she could not 
call herself again by Jamie's name. 

It was some time before I was able to turn to the other 
note ; when I did, I thought I could trace, in the firm, clear 
characters, the momentary faltering with which allusion to 
Sybil was made, what manner of man this was. His 
honor, his strength of feeling, his involuntary haughtiness 
towards myself his tenacious appropriation, and terror of 
any sharer in the memory which now alone remained of mj 
poor sister, Sibby Wood. 

" Sir, 

"The inclosed letter, written immediately before her 
death, by my late lamented wife, I inclose to you by her 
desire. You will, I trust, spare me entering into any de- 
tails ; a task for which I feel myself quite unable. She lies 
in my own family burying-place, the death having taken 
place when we were only two days' voyage from the port. 

" Elizabeth is well ; but as she is a very susceptible child 
by nature, and has suffered greatly from the late distressing 
event, you will allow me to suggest to you that a meeting . 
with unknown relatives would be very unlikely to have a 
strengthening effect upon either her health or nerves. 
She is much occupied with her brother, and if she is left to 
my care, will have my full attention, and all the advantages 
I could confer on my own child : so that I hope, unless ad- 
vantages equal or superior can be offered to her, that her 
own prospects may be considered, before any attempt at in- 
terference is made. 

« I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Lewis Methyen." 
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It was with, some little heat and resentment that I sop* 
arated the letter of Mr. Lewis Methven from the last words 
of her whom he called his wife. Seven years of widow- 
hood, solitary and apart, might indded have been supposed 
to weaken any claims we had on Sybil ; we had ! I forgot 
it was I, only I, who could or would make any claim ; but 
when Sybil herself so touchingly acknowledged my right 
of brotherhood, it seemed hard to me that a stranger 
should step in to alienate from us her very dust, and rob us 
of her child. But what could / do for her child ? Take 
her within my own guardianship, accustom her to my no- 
made life, make her the daily companion of a man whose 
own vigor had been eaten up and lost in crowding fantasies 1 
Nay, nay, I could not do Sybil's representative such wrong ; 
and even my impulse of at least writing as her nearest rela- 
tive to Elizabeth Mitchell was overcome by reluctance to 
interfere with what might be a happier and more prosper- 
ous life for her. Making inquiries diligently, 1 found that 
Lewis Methven was a man of wealth and influence in his 
district ; and what was I, that I should step in with any 
hasty act of mine, to deprive the orphan of her secured and 
competent home ? 
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CHAPTER LII. 

For some years following this I remained in Edinburgh in 
moderate content and comfort. I found society perhaps more 
congenial and natural after all — certainly a great deal more 
like myself, and sharing to a very much larger degree my 
own principles and feelings than my Teutonic friends oould 
do— and by-and-bye I reached to really desirable society 
such as one would be proud of reaching anywhere, though I 
had nothing to depend on but the. pen which I began to use 
occasionally, and my faculty of teaching, no longer English, 
but the kindly German, which had become familiar to me 
as my own language — Greta's tongue — and it occurs to me 
strangely, that I made no effort to seek out Greta now that 
we were within one country. Neglecting, without cause or 
motive, things which would be agreeable to myself, being 
at the same time so natural that it would be impossible for 
a stranger to explain the neglect by any other supposition 
than that of some untold secret motive, seems a eharacter* 
istic of mine. It was not that I had pain in seeing Greta- 
blessings on her sweet heart, and gracious fortune, in all 
places and times ! — had she crossed my path of her own 
will, I should have rejoiced ; but I clung to my quiet cor- 
ner, having once settled in it, and made no effort to seek her 
out. 

My pen which I began to use, as I have said, was used 
ambitiously at this period ; I wrote after my German fash- 
ion, of things abstruse and abstract, occasionally in a meta- 
physical vein, most often in a vague strain of observation of 
laws, and principles, and thoughts — matters which Provi- 
dence had not qualified me to observe very clearly — leav- 
ing my own natural sphere untouched — yet I was tolerated 
by many, patronized by some, and I think it must have been 
just the accession of a periodical fit of restlessness which 
suddenly awakened me to perceive how very poor and very 
stupid this stuff was where with I was making wise. The 
discovery was startling. I threw away my papers and 
books for one while, thinking it only a fit of weariness— 
When I returned to them my eyes were still clearer. I set 
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myself down as a pertinacious, oracle uttering torrents of 
common-place, and thrust my pen into the fire indignantly, 
feeling something as if it had betrayed me to my own dis- 
honor. 

There was a temporary lull in my teaching, and with- 
drawal of my pupils, such a thing as I ought to have calcu- 
lated upon, and had indeed both looked for and passed 
through before ; I was impatient now, and had come to a 
time of life besides, when I could defy the old condemna- 
tion, and had even learned to feel that " thou shalt not ex- 
cel" was perhaps as much a necessity of my being as a 
sentence of my fate. Sadly free and unrestrained as I was, 
with no home ties clinging upon me, no one sufficiently in- 
terested in myself to take any pains to detain me, I had 
nothing to do but shake hands and go away. Even the 
tenacious clinging of little Robbie, and his hot, childish 
tears were something to think of afterwards — but no one 
else had time to waste a sigh on me when I went out soli- 
tary and unobserved upon the world again. 

But this time I went upon the world with hosts of intro- 
ductions. My good friends thrust them on me, and I ac- 
cepted passively, letters which implied, as I knew, just so 
much civility and common-place politeness. I went away 
thus introduced and fortified. I strayed through many of 
the oldest and most famous towns in England, lingered in 
university seats, in quaint, retired cathedral cities, where 
clerical magnates listened drowsily to the passing hum and 
murmur of the far away excluded world. These calm re- 
treats did not suit my wayward mood. Stranded and 
beached as my vessel always was when in repose, I liked to 
hear the sea dashing round me, ringing upon rock and head- 
land, and even sometimes to catch the spray of its commo- 
tion in my face. Quiet waters ripling up upon a long 
warm beach of sunny sand, and all the din and all the dan- 
ger, breakers, and surfs, and storms removed out of sight, 
was not the place for me. 

So, after a considerable length of roaming among famed 
scenes and people of some dignity, I obeyed once again the 
perverse impulse of my own will. I settled in a narrowed 
sphere, dropped out of my world of literature and learning, 
laid my pretensions by — and without any very strong induc- 
ing motive that I can remember, suddenly found myself in 
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a plebeian quarter of the bustling town of Liverpool, no lon- 
ger a professor of the modern languages, but schoolmaster 
to a set of sunburnt, clouted boys, in the painful mysteries 
of the tongues of oft. 

And my little English parlor, with its many-colored carpet 
carefully pursuing the line of wall into every corner — with 
its little mahogany chiffonier, its minature sofa, and the half 
dozen chairs which could scarcely find standing-room round 
the small table, with its elaborate cover — was not more un- 
like Madam Kleine's spacious, cold, many-windowed Salle, 
than this English town, so full of din and ceaseless activity, 
was unlike sunny Wurtzburg on the Maine, where pleasure 
was the chiefest business. But from my Httle lodging, a 
room in which I could scarcely turn myself and where the 
guidwife of the ballad's " three skips on the floor," would 
have been the merest impossibility, I looked out upon a 
noble glimpse of sky and sea worthy any country. True, 
there is little beauty in yonder bare ridges of yellow sand, 
and not much in the line of Cheshire coast, a lower elevation 
than the sloping vineyards of the Steinberg — with its scat- 
tered, straggling line of houses gathered here and there into 
a cluster — but to me there is something grand at all times 
in sight of this great river going forth like another Abraham 
into the unknown sea. You tell me every league is mapped 
and charted, and every danger known — I only know that 
there are shipwreck stories many a one, murmuring night 
and day in the hoarse surf which beats upon this dull, un- 
matured coast between us and the Cambrian Dee— and that 
yonder the horizon stretches out its long, bright blank, hiding 
the world of unknown waters into which our river and its 
ships render up in faith theft fate — and I think of the 
pilgrim on his journey not knowing whither he went, when 
I see the noble current pass away under the sunshine, into 
this blank of unexplored and unseen light. 

The chances are, that one time and another I have said 
enough about the Mersey. Nothing knows the busy river 
of any beauty in itself — nothing knows the town, whkh 
cares not, if its subject geni do but work enough, whether 
it is a glorious Hercules or. a strong Caliban that drags its 
daily burden. But these were other things of interest and 
moment to me in toy new. locality which coat me more 
puzzling observation, than the river. As upott a new coustr^ 
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a primitive formation, curious and important, I came sud- 
denly and unawares ; felt my feet stumbling upon undis- 
covered mountains, felf headlong into dim gulfs and valleys, 
roamed deep into paths that knew no ending — and saw 
before me, crowded into hordes and masses, sending up in- 
distinct voices into the night, a maze of life unwitting of 
method or utterance, a ferment of existence, mistily brooding 
sometimes over the great problem, to which it had lost the 
key — more usually, knowing neither key nor problem, so 
busy with its physical capacities, that the knowledge of any 
other had died out of its heart. 

But I am not dealing with abstract social politics, nor 
with modes and means of life among the working men of 
Liverpool. Both have interested me greatly since I stepped 
out of my own standing-ground — smile young patrician at 
the brief descent 1 to share in one degree, and witness in a 
greater, the life of the Order which at least out numbers us all 
— and which wraps itself in a mailed defence of pride, prejudice, 
and self-estimation to the full as strong and as invincible as that 
which bucklers the other extremity of our classed and gra- 
duated ranks. I only pause to say how much my own mind 
became occupied, not only with the class mistakes and misbe- 
lief so common on* this level, but with the individual human 
creatures composing it. In such a place as Liverpool one 
finds no society properly so-called — coteries in abundance 
— knots of good people concerned about a special church 
about a particular charity, whose public intercourse begets, 
a private friendship — promoters of kindred pleasures, and 
the little clusters of people who know each other by force 
of circumstances without any other particular bond of con- 
nection than an equality of^ means, or vicinity of place. 
But for anything distinct from this, and higher — for any- 
thing at all approaching what are at least the ideal uses of 
society — you must seek them — if not solely in Utopia, at 
least in some other region than our great commercial towns. 
I myself by right of the place I now held was shut out in* 
evitably from any intercourse with the superior class of my 
temporary dwelling-place. Let me not deck myself in 
borrowed feathers — merchants, or even merchant's managers 
and principal men, were not likely to condescend to me— 
and it might be that my mind made only a virtue of neces- 
sity by turning itself upon my nearest neighbors, the work- 
ing men. 
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And your poor schoolmaster, dark 7011, observe the 
class from another platform than that occupied by your 
philanthropic observer, who writes himself knight, or lord, 
or gentleman. Their poverty had no ideal charm to me — 
no interest of singular contradiction to my own lot — my- 
self perhaps, had felt a harder pinch than some of my 
young begrimed engineers would ever know. This, again, 
I fancy is hardly to the purpose; what I would say is, that 
here, withdrawn, as I had the hap to be, from all friendship 
of my equals, and thrown upon a new country full of in- 
terest, what natural faculty I had of noticing and marking 
life came into fuller occupation than it had ever found be- 
fore. In place of the pen of ambition of which I had 
made a hasty holocaust, I took up a new and less preten- 
tious implement — and wrote what the world calls novels, 
telling the world so far as it chose to listen, what my ears 
heard and my eyes saw. 

And so now behold me writing myself " author of" a 
brace of stories, falsely called works of fiction — teaching the 
higher branches of education in the Foundry School — liv- 
ing as Mrs. Formby's lodger in her little parlor and best 
bedroom — waited on with various degrees of diligence by 
Mrs. Formby's Mary Helen— knowing no society but of my 
own thoughts, little relaxation but what I take from books, 
receiving now and then the sober letters of Andrew, the 
school-boy performances of his little son — settling down 
day by day into a narrower orbit, a straighter limit of con- 
tent, out of reach of all the loves and friendships, all the 
kindlier dependencies of human life — growing stagnant as 
I fear, my heart dulling slowly, insensibly, my mind closed 
into a self-absorbed, unspeculating quiet, and myself gradu- 
ally drawing to the end of my five-and-fortieih year. 

One thing alone, in this chill period, came to me wild 
and strong with the gales which had played about my ear- 
lier course of life ; and even it, to every one but me, was a 
mere newspaper story, a tale of ordinary crime and not ex- 
traordinary .resistance to its inevitable punishment. I read 
in an Edinburgh newspaper, sent me, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly I cannot tell which, by Andrew, of a man long an 
encourager of thieves and receiver of their spoil, whom 
justice at length had tracked and laid its clutch upon-— of 
the destruction of his establishment, and the discovery of 
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many hitherto tmtraoed villanies, gradully cleared up by 
means of the secrets of his den. This was the important 
part of the case so far as the interests of the public and of 
justice were concerned ; but there remained something to 
stir with vague interest and wonder the heart which had 
grown so chill within my solitary breast. A wild plan ot 
escape had been tried to deliver the culprit ; his sister, a 
person of unblemished character, perfectly clear of any par- 
ticipation in his guilt, had exchanged dresses with him in 
his cell, after the plan of old romance. The effort was per- 
fectly vain of course, and the attempt immediately detected, 
though it had been made with the most elaborate precau- 
tions and care. 

I did not need to read the names. Poor Geordie Cock- 
burn ! foiled even in the last attempt to save him — your 
fate was harder than mine. 

And Tom was now a convict bound for the penal colony. 
Even so ; but the stroke of retribution Btrikes its heaviest on 
another than the sinner. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Coming down to breakfast one summer morning, unquick- 
ened by either > hope or apprehension that the postman 
newly past brought anything of interest to me, I found upon 
my little breakfast-table, beside my solitary plate, a letter 
with a broad, ghastly band of black. I took it up with 
fear, for my father now, at the end of another ten years, 
when I myself began to feel the approaches of age, grew 
an old man, and made such a messenger alarming. Again 
the post-mark of the distant Highland town, the address 
in a strange hand. I broke the seal ; it was a simple card 
of intimation, announcing to me the day and hour on which, 
at his own house, Lewis Methven, Esq. died. 

I had never claimed, or tried to claim, my niece Eliza- 
beth Mitchell ; I had even neglected her mother's request 
to see the child as she grew a woman, consoling myself for 
the neglect by thinking my own counsels very little likely 
to be useful to her, and my interference not unlike to shake 
her hold upon her present guardian. So the girl knew 
nothing of her friends, for Andrew, prudent always, saw no 
occasion for laying himself open to possible ultimate re- 
sponsibility by making offers of family regard to the young 
orphan ; and Christina, despite a little indignant demonstra- 
tion of displeasure at the heartlessness of shutting out the 
motherless Elizabeth from all her nearest kindred, acquiesced 
in her husband's conclusion at last. Dulled feeling and 
indolent self-occupation restrained me, I suppose. I know 
the reasons I gave to myself were such paltry and feeble 
ones, that some stronger motive must have lain below them 
unrevealed. 

I was roused by this intimation to a stronger interest in 
the matter, ^nd ouriously began to recal the baby of our old 
Edinburgh home. Poor child! the sharer of its father's 
flight — the unwitting partaker of its mother's preparations ; 
and I remembered with a pang, the loud glee with which 
the infant startled us, over the last sad meal we ever took 
together, all my own vague fancies that in this little one 
might be fulfilled at last the fitting fate of her sad mother. 
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What manner of heart was she now? Trained out of all 
likeness to her own blood and family, a transcript of the 
haughty uprightness of the only father she had ever known 
— a Highland gentlewoman with all her prejudices enlisted 
for another family, and nothing of her mother's gracious 
nature — nothing of our poor Jamie's better part. I thought 

2>on her with some chill and involuntary self-reproach. — 
er mother's trust had been but so many words to me. 

For a few days my mind continued full of the subject. — 
Some purpose of even now tardily executing Sybil's com- 
mission entered my mind ; but our school holidays had not 
yet arrived, and several weeks must pass before I was free. 
I intended to write too immediately : but it somehow hap- 
pened that I did not write, and another eight days passed 
m my usual indolence, with no inquiry made about Sybil's 
child, and no notice taken of her guardian's death. 

Then there came to me another Tetter. Strangely passive 
and lifeless as my mind had grown, I was still interested 
about this, and opened the enclosure with some emotion. — 
It was from Elizabeth herself. 

" My dear Uncle, 

" I think it very strange I should never have written to 
you nor heard from you before, and it may perhaps make 
you think ill of me, that I should write so closely upon my 
father's death. I beg your pardon, Uncle Willie, for call- 
ing little Jamie's father mine, to you ; but he has been very 
good — very kind to me since ever I can remember, and I 
have been like his own child until now. It chills me now 
to find that even papa must have made so little account of 
me, and that all his friends look on me as a kind of alien. 
Do not think he forbade me writing to you, uncle, while he 
lived ; he never did that ; I only knew and felt he would 
rather I was content with him ; and though I looked and 
longed many a year for seeing you, hearing from you, as 
my mother told me I should, I was not bold enough to write 
when I was a child, and when I grew a woman I began to 
fear that my own father's friends had forgotten that he 
ever had a daughter, and would not care to hear from me. 

"I was only ten when we came from Canada, but I re- 
member everything about the voyage, when poor little 
Jamie was born and my mother died. My mother told me 
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you were sure to come to see me, and would take care of 
me and comfort me; and I cannot tell you how I used 
to pine, nor how I expected, and thought every stranger 
upon the road was ray uncle coming at last to the poor little 
girf that looked for him so drearily. I think my mother's 
death must have been a very great anTiction to papa, and 
he took little notice of me or even of the baby for a long 
time ; but we had a pleasant house, and servants and no 
hardships like what I had sometimes seen my mother bear 
before ; and though I was never very merry, I suppose I 
had just as happy a life as most others, and soon began to 
go to school, and felt less lonely every day. Then papa 
grew very fond of Jamie, and then, poor little fellow ! he 
had his accident ; and I was very anxious, and had a great deal 
of occupation attending to him, and papa grew very kind to 
me too. We got some friends in the neighborhood — we 
began to see more people, and this was how our life passed 
until now. 

44 Papa's illness was severe and long, and I think he was 
pleased with me then, though he said little ; but when he 
bade the rest farewell before he died, he had not a word for 
me more than a servant, though he called me 4 My dear.' 
Now, uncle, I find he has said nothing about me to any one, 
but has just been content to leave me here, so very poor and 
friendless, without so much as bidding one of his friends be 
kind to me. I did not want anything from him — he has 
been very kind — he has kept me like his own daughter ; 
but I see now that I never had any place, even as little 
Jamie's sister, in his thoughts. I do not think I deserved 
this ; and now it turns out that, though papa himself lived 
at considerable expense, and our house was kept like a gentle- 
man's house, he has not been rich nor able to make much 
provision for his poor little son. There is no will, and the 
furniture must be sold to pay some debts, and Jamie will 
have nothing but an annuity of fifty pounds a-year, which 
was settled on mv mother when she married. That is fixed 
and secure to him, and he is clever, poor little fellow ! and 
may be able, perhaps, for some of the professions, if his 
health strengthens ; and I think — I have got a very good 
education, uncle — that if I only had something to do myself, 
I might keep Jamie, and be able to get good masters for 
him, and do justice to his mind, poor Tittle man 1 even on 
his fifty pounds. 
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u I am afraid — I am afraid, uncle, you will think me very 
cold-hearted to write in this calculating way, so soon after 
the death of the only friend I have ever known ; but I think it 
was cruel of papa to leave no message for me, or about me, and 
even to appoint no one to take care of little Jamie. If heiiad 
been rich, I dare say some one might have been ready enough 
to take him ; but, requiring so much care as he does, strangers 
are not likely to think the little income he has, enough to 
make up to them for all their trouble. Papa has no near 
friends — cousins only and connections, and they are all much 
puzzled what to do with him, and call him — my little brother, 
my mother's baby, Jamie — ' the poor little boy.* When I 
hear them, my face burns, I grow almost fierce ; but what 
can I do but cry, and take him away, and be more careful 
of him than ever ? They have come to no decision yet what 
is to be done with him, and they never take notice of me ; 
but I have a strong temptation to run away some night, and 
bring my little brother. Nobody will ever take care of him 
like me ; and to part with Jamie would break my heart 

"Dear uncle, write to me what I must do. If I came to 
you, and tried to get some pupils, do you think I could make 
enough to live ? I would not burden you, uncle ; but I 
think, if you were sending for me, and offering to take 
charge of Jamie, they perhaps might consent. I have got 
a very good education. I think, I could teach other girls 
quite as well as I was taught myself ; and perhaps I might 
make as much as would keep both of us, and save Jamie's 
little income for him, till he came to be a man. What if 
he should never grow strong, poor little fellow ! and no true 
friend but me, and only these cold cousins to look to, in all 
the world? 

" I am anxious to leave home — I mean to leave this place ; 
and, but for Jamie's sake I would have come away, in- 
stead of writing, and begged you to take me in, for it will 
be easier for me to leave now than it might be perhaps in a 
week or two. My dear uncle, you will perhaps think I am 
asking a great deal, being only a stranger ; but I am your 
brother's daughter, and my poor mother's eldest child, and if 
you would only write me, for her sake, such a letter as I could 
show them, offering to take charge of Jamie — he never shall 
be any trouble to you, uncle, and you will soon be as fond 
of him as I am — I would thank you all my "life. In another 
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week the sale is to be, and I would be very glad to get away 
before it comes. 

"Elizabeth Mitchell." 

Elizabeth Mitchell? My heart was strangely stirred. 
Half woman, half child, the letter appealed to me, with a 
singular right and olaim upon my interests, very new and 
very unusual to my isolation ; and very strange too, was 
the strong, half-maternal love in the young mind, which 
felt responsibity and trust so much more strongly in regard 
to this child, than I had done in regard to her. I ceased to 
speculate on the baby looks of my niece, Elizabeth ; ceased 
to think of her in her long streaming robes, with a smile, or 
to remember with a sigh how her little form was wrapped in 
her mother's shawl, on her mother's dreary journeys. It 
became me to rouse myself from my habitual dulness and 
inaction ; it became me to rise up from my indolent, reclin- 
ing frame of spirit, to uncover my head in becoming honor 
to the woman, while I gave the young ingenuous heart ap- 
pealing to me the kindest counsel in my power. I will not 
deny that an undercurrent of perturbation, half pleasurable, 
half annoying, suggested to me the singular change which 
this little parlor, into which my individual person fitted 
snugly enough, like an instrument into its case, must under* 
go, if it became even a temporary sitting-room for a refined 
young woman and a delicate child ; nor that it was a ques- 
tion with me, put half consciously, but left unanswered, how 
I myself, with all my formal and stiffening habits, would ap- 
pear under the change. My first step, however, taken in 
the evening of the same day, was to write to my niece at 
once, and without hesitation, such a letter as would content 
herself, I thought, and might sway her little brother's friends. 
This little brother, I confess, I felt rather uncertain about — 
not very clear in my own mind that I should feel sufficiently 

£ repossessed, to satisfy Elizabeth in favor of Mr. Lewis 
[ethven's son. Jamie too— the name which should have 
been a claim upon my kindness, jarred upon my delicacy — 
the son of Sibby's second husband, callefl by my brother's 
name — and I felt a little haughtiness, and even disgust, as 
I wondered how the child came by it, and whether it could 
be possible that Sibby herself — Sibby, so pure of mind, and 
fastidious of feeling, could have committed so strange a 
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blunder, as to call her baby thus, of her own will. My 

thoughts on this subject, however, had no influence on my 
letter. I wrote it with some fervor for Elizabeth's sake ; 
and proceeded afterwards to throw into a little ferment of 
consultation my puzzled landlady, Mrs. Formby, and my curi- 
ous attendant, Mary Helen. It was no small problem, with 
their scant accommodation, to devise decorous means for 
the reception of my guests. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Some five or six days after this, I was startled in my lit- 
tle class-room, by a message from the outer school that a 
young lady was waiting there to see me. 

It was June, and very near the afternoon hour of dismis- 
sal, so our pupils were proportionably restless, listless, heated 
and noisy. 

I hurried, not without some anxiety, out of the subdued hub- 
bub of my own smaller apartment, into the aggravated dust 
and clamour of this. The outer school was of considerable size, 
a long room, supported on slim bare pillars of iron, fitted up 
with a gaunt sloping gallery of unpainted wood, which filled 
one end and overshadowed the rest, and with benches and 
desks on the lower level entirely correspondent in their 
dingy color and most homely simplicity of form. The 
gallery at the moment was crowded with a mass of fatigued 
children, some practising a painful attention — some rubbing 
their eyes with jacket-sleeves and corners of aprons, and by 
these means keeping up a starting wakefulness, wonderful 
to see — the more alert playing tricks upon the drowsier — 
the whole in a state promising anything but edification from 
the last, lesson, which was being administered, with many 
interruptions and impatient calls upon their attention, by a 
teacher as much worn out as they. 

The evening sun streamed in from the windows at the 
other end — -streamed in dustily, throwing itself aslant on 
the black iron pillars, the dingy, ink-stained, unoccupied 
desks, the colored travesties and caricatures of innocent 
ereatures, wild and tame, which hung upon the walls. By 
this lower side of the room I entered, and entering, saw be- 
fore me, beside one of the windows, a slight girlish figure, 
in mourning, turning the face which I could not see, to- 
wards the gallery and its unruly assemblage, and bending 
down to speak to and direct to the same quarter the eyes of 
a little crippled boy, very slight and delicate of form, whose 
hand she held tenderly between her own. 

I cannot tell what singular emotions stirred within me, 
when my eye fell on the head bending forward with a cer- 
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tain graceful heaviness, like a drooping lily, upon the slight 
curve of the slender shoulders, and on the white shapely 
hand, ungloved and gleaming out of its sable d rap ery, in 
which the child's small fingers lay enclosed. Was this 
Sybil Wood again, in all -the unconscious pathos of her na- 
tural grace, standing before my eyes in the living world 
once more ? But that is not Sybil's rich raven hair which 
escapes from under the heavy veil and reveals itself full in 
its bright color against the black dress it falls upon. No — 
not Sybil's I and with a still warmer gush, my beart flows 
to my eyes — Jamie, my lost bother ! so often as I have seen 
the sunlight cling caressingly round your own joyous youth- 
ful forehead, touching into fuller warmth and brightness 
these self-same curls o? golden brown ! 

My heart was full ; I had to stand still where I was to 
compose myself, before attempting to meet these strangers. 
But while I paused, the boy's quick eye caught note of me. 
" Look !" I heard him exclaim under his breath, " look, he 
has come I 9 

Elizabeth turned round ; in the first glance I did not see 
her face, arrested as I was by the pair of quick, acute, al- 
most elvish, dark eyes, which gleamed upon me from the 
lower level, and took in my whole person and character 
with one bold rapid survey. My niece . advanced to me 
quickly — but she did not hold out her own hands, or claim 
in her own person my ready, if somewhat faltering wel- 
come. Holding the child fast, she drew him forward — put 
into mine, with an eager appealing look, his small thin hand. 
" Uncle, this is little Jamie." The uncle had much ado, 
thus appealed to, to keep within himself and inaudible, the 
swell of sobbing laughter which suddenly possessed his 
breast. 

Little Jamie himself, by no means supplicatory or pathe- 
tic, held me fast with the keen inquiry of his half defiant 
eyes. "How does he intend to receive her? this is my con- 
cern," said the boy's fixed and peremptory look. To con- 
tent them both and control myself was no easy matter. I 
took the child's hand with one of mine, grasped my niece 
in the other, bade her welcome with a tremulous voice, and 
no very clear understanding of what I said — for there again, 
shining on me full of tears, out from under the fair pale 
brow of Sybil Wood, were my dead brother's sunny eyes. 
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Sunny eyes !— eyes which would never consent to have 
the light quenched fully out of them, yet full of all the 
beautiful depths of possible sadness, which even in their ear- 
liest childhood gave a foreshadowed sorrow to Sybil's face. 
The long rich eyelashes were her mother's — and her mo- 
ther's were the delicate features — the unusual poetic refine- 
ment that touched every line with a beauty of the mind 
and of the spirit — but in the warmer color, and in the smile 
which I could discover lying under those half-restrained 
tears, the eyes were our Jamie's changeful eyes. 

Beautiful is a great word — I am always slow of using it 
— and I think I never gave it before consciously even to my 
sweet-hearted Greta — but my niece Elizabeth was beautiful 
tome. 

I took them hastily into my class-room. I dismissed my 
wondering scholars — and then we passed through all these 
little dingy streets together, and climbing our bright Ever- 
ton Hill with my niece upon my arm, and little Jamie hold- 
ing me fast by one hand, while he wielded his crutch with 
the other, I led my strangers home. 

My own mind was in a singular state of quiet excitation 
— an underflow of deep and long quiescent feeling, a suffu- 
sion over these of amusement, and even half concealed de- 
light To see my niece disappear under the guidance of the 
extremely curious, excited and admiring Mary Helen, to 
hear her light foot returning down-stairs, to watch her 
come in, with her graceful head uncovered, her outer wrap- 
pings laid aside, to take my own seat silently, and look as 
unmoved as I could while Elizabeth assumed hers, presid- 
ing over my little table as if she felt it her natural occupa- 
tion and place, and through .all, to note continually fixed 
upon me — upon me, who had so long felt myself the privi- 
leged observer of all societies I formed part of— continually 
watching me, with a curve of the little brow, a quick, side- 
long elevation of the little impetuous head — the dark 
f learning elfin eyes, that gave force and meaning of little 
amie'sface. 

•' We were here before, uncle," said Elizabeth, as she gave 
me my cup of tea, " we came in * coach from the place 
where we landed — and then your landlady directed the man 
how to drive us to the school ; Jamie does not walk a great 
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deal, you know, uncle. I was afraid he would be wearied 
coming up the hill. 

tt But I'm not wearied." My little critic spoke abruptly, 
and would not withdraw his eyes from me. 

"Come, little man, you have made your survey," said I, 
at last, with a smile. " It is time to deliver your judg- 
ment, Jamie — what do you think of me ?" 

A quick, momontary flush crossed the child's face, and 
he cast down his keen eyes abashed and shy — but raising 
them again instantly, fixed them once more with a less 
scutinizing but quite as earnest look upon my face. 

" I think you'll like Bessie, there, and be good to her," 
said the boy still more abruptly. " That's what I'm caring 
for." 

" And what about youTseJf, little fellow J" 

" I'll grow up and be a man," said little Jamie. " No 
body could do much harm to me, nor break my heart — 
and if I was old enough, I would like to see them just try 
to meddle with her I" . ■ 

And a sudden red hue of passion crossed the thin white 
cheeks again, and I saw a hot tear, which Jamie would have 
felt himself eternally disgraced by shedding, glitter over 
his eye. Here was a little rebel to exercise my prowess 
upon ; but my heart was touched by the mutual protection 
which these two orphans gave each other. The real and 
constant solicitude with which Elizabeth, like a young 
mother, guarded him — the eager jealousy with which he 
set himself sentinel, to see that she was not defrauded of" 
her due honor — the appreciation which he aleady felt to be 
her right. 

" Jamie is to be a great man, uncle," said Elizabeths— and 
she added with an unconscious saddening of tone, which I 
perceived the little keen observer take diligent note of, as I 
myself did, " I am to be his housekeeper — and we are to 
live in Edinburgh or London till we are rich enough to have 
a house of our own in the country — for we have made all 
our plans already." 

" It's no fun," said Jamie, indignantly lowering upon her 
with a momentary frown, "you need not laugh, Bessie — for 
I know what I'll do." 

But Elizabeth did laugh — it was only for an instant, and 
the sound died away in a little burst of tears. 
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u I was only thinking of poor papa," she said softly, as she 
rose from the table and went to the window. Then I saw 
great tears swelling large and full into Jamie's eyes, and his 
breast heaved, and he drew his breath hard with proud 
resistance to the child's fit of crying which was so very near 
conquering his manhood — but first one great blot fell upon 
Jamie's sleeve, and then another upon the table before him. 
The boy cast one defiant frowning look at me, to satisfy 
himself that I had not observed him shed them, and then 
he seized his little cratch and shuffled up to his room, 
where half-an-hour after, I heard him sobbing convulsively 
as I passed the door. 

" Will you like Jamie, uncle !" said Elizabeth, wistfully, 
turning to me, after her eyes had followed him out of the 
room, and we had listened together silently to the stamp of 
his crutch upon the narrow stair. " He is not like other 
boys, perhaps, poor little fellow — shall you like him, uncle t w 

"Yes," said I almost as abruptly as the child himself 
could have answered. " I shall like him, do not fear. Are 
you not going to comfort him, Elizabeth ?" 

44 No, uncle — he would not like it," said my niece, u he 
has to be left to himself often, when other children would 
be petted and soothed ; and Jamie was very fond of papa — 
I say papa, because Jamie said it, and to make some dis- 
tinction between him and my true father ; uncle, you are 
not displeased T 9 

u No, I am not displeased," I answered, u Mr. Methven 
was kind to you, Elizabeth after all." 

u Oh he was kind — very kind," said Elizabeth, covering 
her face to hide the natural tears which would make them- 
selves evident upon her cheek. " I was hurt and wounded 
at first, uncle, to think he should have minded me so little ; 
but now, when I have Jamie safe, and we are both here 
with you, I can think of him justly. I think no one had 
ever a better father. I think no one was ever so ungrateful 
as me." 

And the orphan wept sore. I cannot tell whether a little 
natural jealousy made me feel myself defrauded by this tes- 
timony of strong regard towards the protector who had 
shielded all her most susceptible years. I know that my 
own evident and acknowledged motive was to divert her 
grief, and turn her thoughts to a new channel. So I asked 
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her how she procured the consent of the friends, and got 
her little brother away ? 

" It i8 three days ago, now," said Elizabeth, composing 
herself with difficulty. " I had heard something to hurry 
me — that is, uncle, I had heard of some people coming — 
coming back — that I did not wish to meet. I was very 
anxious to be gone before they came — and papa's friends 
all the time they were making out lists, and arranging what 
was to be sold, were having meetings day after day and dis- 
puting what was to be done with poor Jamie — for it is 
common to think he is ill-tempered, and gives a great deal 
of trouble, though I am sure nothing could be more foolish 
or untrue. So none of them would take him themselves, 
and they could come to no settlement about it. I was very 
anxious and excited, uncle ; I went in to them that night 
— I told them nobody had so good a right to Jamie as me 
— that I was not afraid of the trouble, or of what he would 
cost me, and that they might keep his income if they liked, 
and save it for him till he came to be a man, if they would 
only let himself come with me ; and then I said we were 
going to you, to live with you. They asked me if I was 
sure you would be content to take us in ? I thought I could 
answer for you at once, though I had never seen you ; they 
laughed at my confidence, and said you would not — but 
then, by good fortune, just at that moment your letter came. 
Then I left them no time to think ; I said I myself would 

fo to-morrow— that I could not on any account stay another 
ay — and they were taken by surprise and consented. — 
We had a very long journey — we slept one night on the 
road, and last night were at sea ; but I think Jamie is not 
tired much ; and we are here safe beside you. It was very 
good of you to write so kindly, uncle — very good — and you 
Slink you will like poor little Jamie ?" 

" Yes," said I somewhat vacantly ; " but how did he 
come by his name ? Sybil — your mother, Elizabeth — surely 
never called him so V 

" It was his grandfather's name— bis grandfather Meth- 
ven's name," said Elizabeth. "My motner died so soon, 
uncle — so very soon after the baby was born — he was only 
the baby, then, poor little fellow — for he did not get his 
name till we came home." 

I was satisfied — and being so, I ventured on another que* 
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tion* u Will you tell me, then, who these people were, 
whom you felt so unwilling to meet — friends or no friends 
my dear ! why did you hurry away before them f ' 

. flush covered my niece's cheek her lip quivered, her 
eye filled ; " I think I must go to Jamie, uncle," she said, 
hastilv, " and I can tell you this another time." 
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CHAPTER LV. 

" And now, uncle, what am I to do ?"' asked Elzabeth, aa 
we lingered at our little breakfast table, next morning. 1 
looked up inquiringly, not comprehending the question. 

" I do not mean that," she added at once. " I mean 
how am I to begin, uncle — how am I to set about my new 
work ! I think I can teach ; I have taught Jamie many a 
time, and liked it ; but I don't know how to get pupils ; 
and we have not come to burden you, uncle. You must 
tell me how to begin." 

" Is a housekeeper so expensive a luxury, then 9" said L 
" I think I am able to afford one at present Will you 
think I am taking a great liberty if I call this young lady, 
Bessie, as you do, little man S" 

" No," said the boy, again with a momentary shyness ; 
but he still has not relaxed his intent and jealous watch over 
all ray looks and movements. 

" Well then, Bessie," said I, u you must know that I have 
had a little money lately, over and above my income. See, 
there are a couple of books yonder, in the corner. No- 
body knows that they are great performances, or appreciates 
them as anything remarkable ; but th?y have brought me 
in something additional to my ordinary means. So I pro- 
pose that myself and little Jamie here be your only pupils 
tor a time ; we will provide you quite enough occupation, I 
fancy. Hush ! I have not been much accustomed to such 
indulgences ; and this is a luxury I can afford." 

" But, uncle — " began Elizabeth, hastily. 

" Not a word ; when you make a man the head of a fa- 
mily, you give him some domestic rule, I hope," I answered, 
smiling. " Come, I have had little authority all my life ; 
if you two orphan children are to be bairns of mine, you 
must submit yourselves to me. What do you say, little 
philosopher, is not that sound doctrine ?" 

"Do you write books demanded Jamie; and again he 
searched me through and through with his suspicious eyes. 

" Not books — only some stories," said I ; " but that is no 
answer to my question. Bessie, are you content !" 
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" I do not know, uncle — I do not know ;" Elizabeth bent 
her head, and played nervously with the table-cloth. "I 
shall think I have been very presumptuous in coming, if I 
am not to work for mvself. now that I am here." 

"You shall work for yourself; and in the meantime, you 
see, I must go away to my school," said I, rising. " Take 
your charge out of doors a little, Elizabeth, up to the top of 
this brae here to see the river — and make aquaintance with 
my books, and with your household arrangements, to-day — 
we shall have more talk at night ; and you, Jamie, my boy, 
shall have lessons to learn, while Bessie is housewife ; or 
should Bessie be something greater than a housewife, think 
yon f I added, hastily, as the child's brow gathered into an 
ominous frown. 

tt It's her that knows best," said the boy, boldly confront- 
ing me, and grasping his little crutch. " She should be what 
she likes — for you never saw her till last night." 

" Hush, Jamie !" Elizabeth was as solicitous that I should 
please Jamie as that Jamie should please me. 

" He is quite right," said I, laying my hand for a moment 
upon the little erect head, which seemed* considerably more 
than half inclined to take my caress as an insult, " and we 
shall do nothing she does not like, trust me for that ; but 
now I must go away," 

I went away with a smile of amusement on my lip. This 
little brother's championship was no trifling matter to en- 
counter ; and I caught his watchful glance through the 
window, seeing me safely away. But though little Jamie's 
suspicion amused me, it took my heart by storm. I could 
almost fancy some charm, as potent as that which witched 
the lion into a maiden's guardian, had roused the proud, de- 
fiant manhood in the breast of this little crippled boy. 

And I myself had a motive for speedy return to-night, 
which freshened the wind upon my cheek, and made my step 
light as a youth's. No need to loiter along the dusty sum- 
mer highway, or cast half-envious looks upon the children 
playing in the sun. Myself had an interest at home to-day, 
and two such young hearts waiting for me there as few of 
the eommon-place homes about me, I fancied, could supply ; 
and when I came past the window of my little parlor — the 
vacant window from which of old no face had looked but 
my own, or the curious half-clandestine face of Mary Helen, 
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making stealthy investigations among my books, and papers, 

and glancing up now and then, lest my unseasonable 
approach should discover her curiosity — I saw the eager eyes 
of little Jamie, just looking over the edge of the blind, from 
where he rested, perched upon his knees on one of the chairs 
within ; and over Jamie's head the fair appearance of my 
niece, Elizabeth, standing behind him, caressing with her 
hand his keen, half-frowning brow, and like him, looking 
out for me. 

And it was Elizabeth who opened the door for me, I was 
far above the necessity now of waiting on the threshold 
without, while Mary Helen finished her back-door gossip 
with our next neighbor. Coming in, I found my books — 
occupying the foremost place upon the table ; while Jamie 
clambered down off his chair, with considerably more respect 
for me in his watchful eyes. To have written a book, was 
an extraordinary achievement with Jamie ; good or bad, a 
mighty thing accomplished ; and I saw he was moved, most 
grievously against his will, by a little awe of me. 

But day by day, as we lived together — as he watched me 
away in the morning, and again upon his knees, elevated on 
the chair, looked for my return at night — the jealousy died 
out of Jamie's eyes. By various little tokens which I, ob- 
serving all and saying nothing, could see that his sister 
eagerly remarked, I found that my little critic at last gave 
in his reluctant approval of me. I did appreciate Bessie — 
Bessie's jealous guardian could deny it no longer ; and 
though he still deled any demonstration of kindness towards 
himself, Jamie condescended to spring out of the room upon 
his crutch, to bring my bat to me ; and appropriated my 
vacant hand without hesitation, when we went upon our 
evening walks. Often have I wondered what their inter- 
course was, left day after day together as they were — these 
two, so strangely different, so nearly and so tenderly allied. 
The youthful woman, full of all high visionary musings, with 
her long reveries, half dream, half thought ; her little shy 
flushes of unwitting enthusiasm; her grave, conscious re- 
sponsibility, the sobering touch of her motherlove ; and the 
little acute, penetrating child, self-willed and strong of nature, 
with his constitutional quickness of observation, his clear- 
sighted search into all things presented to him ; his perfect 
submission to her in some things, and unquestioned supre- 
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macy in others. They were always interested in each other's 
society — what manner of intercourse was theirs ? 

Some ten days after their arrival, when we had settled 
into a wonderful composure of family life, very much to 
my delight and astonishment, the first novelty having so 
much worn off, that I was able to pursue my usual occupa- 
tions, without feeling my politeness . constrained to notice 
my companions— we are seated together in our usual fashion 
at sunset. This was our hour for walking, in most evenings ; 
but Jamie had been with me at school to-day,' and was too 
much tired to go out again — though you hardly could have 
fancied so much, to see the quickness with which these dark 
eyes glanced up their half-frowning inquiry at every motion 
which was made, or sound heard in the little room. Jamie 
was learning his lessons, and had a despot's intolerance of 
being disturbed. 

I sat myself at my desk writing. Solitary as I had been 
for so many years, it was not easy for these two to disturb 
me ; and at this moment, as it happened, my pen hung idly 
in my fingers, and the pause which they, I suppose, inter- 
preted as a fit of profound thought on my part, was in re- 
ality a little rest of pleased and happy abstraction. Eliza- 
beth sat at the window, a little table before her, her work 
in her hand — and my niece's graceful head stooped forward 
as usual, with a spell of meditation on it, impossible to mis- 
interpret. I saw she was away, absorbed and lost in her 
own fairy land — where this charmed region lay, or what 
were its lights and its shadows, I could not tell— but I could 
tell with unfailing certainty that she wandered ' in it now. 
There was no chance of disturbing her. . Passing sounds and 
passing voices might float in faintly to her dream — but 
none of them could break it, or disturb the haze of potent 
fancy which wrapped her heart about. 

Only Jamie, himself the most restless little spirit that 
ever fretted mortal nerves, remained aware of any interrup- 
tions to the silence, or disturbable by them ; and I watched 
with amusement the starts and upward gleams of discom- 
posure with which he testified his sensitiveness; how he 
threw about his small nervous limbs, how his head darted 
up and down in its rapid changes of posture — and the half 
frown upon the curved forehead, the half comical passion of 
impatience in the dark eyes. 
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A.t this moment the postman's knock, universal awakener 
of interest and curiosity, resounded through our little house. 
Elizabeth looked up — and something which struck me like 
a gleam of intense excitementand anxiety flashed out of her 
lifted eyes. My first idea was to smile at the interest thus 
suddenly aroused, and to assure her that my correspondence 
was of a most unexciting nature; but I stayed in time, aud 
held my peace, for it was easy to see, from the flush of 
burning color, and the wavering of deep and painful pale- 
ness, that my niece's anxiety was of a far more exclusively- 
personal character than anything having reference to me. 

There ensued a parley — to myself scarcely audible — be- 
tween the postman and Mary Helen ; but the younger ears 
that listened, made it out before I could. " Mias Methven 
— it's for you, Bessie,' cried the boy, whose every sense had 
the acuteness of a savage ; and before he spoke, Elizabeth 
% had risen — risen with that intense calm and rapidity of mo- 
tion which I had seen so often in her mother — and passed 
like a spirit to the door. The voices hushed suddenly as 
the low tone of hers trembled on the air ; then the same 
light step hurried up-stairs, and we heard it pass immedi- 
ately into the apartment overhead — her own room. 

Miss Methven — I had indeed guessed before that Eliza- 
beth had been accustomed to be called by her guardian's 
name ; but unconsciously the sound of it startled me into 
sudden jealousy and half displeasure. I was suspicious of 
her correspondent, almost half-distrustful of herself; and 
when lookiug up, I caught the watchful look of little Jamie 
fixed upon me, with keen and eager penetration, as if to in- 
quire whether Elizabeth's unknown correspondent would be 
agreeable to me, my annoyance came to a climax. This 
little elf of a boy, I fancied, was admitted more fully to my 
niece's confidence than I; and, without considering how 
little concern I had shown for her former life, or how short 
a time she had been with me, I started up and paced the 
room, restless and disturbed. Like a sharp-witted watch- 
dog, following the motions of some suspicious intruder, 
Jamie fixed me with his eye. Could I intend to interfere 
with Bessie — to check her actions, or curb her will ? And 
I saw the fierce frown of defiance curl again upon the little 
forehead. Prompt and ready was Bessie's champion — fully 
awake to the first hostile movement, and armed to the teeth 
in defence. 
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It was some time before Elizabeth returned to the room, 
and when she did, I thought she had been weeping, though 
it was evident that every trace of it had been carefully ef- 
faced, and some little time even spent at her toilet before 
she joined us ; but she resumed her work, her seat, her si- 
lence, and lingered there in the twilight, behind the little 
window-curtain, even after we had candles placed upon the 
table. I cannot tell the degree of restlessness and impatience 
which by this time had come upon me ; and Jamie, with 
what I could almost think a distinct intention of provoking 
me, found excuse after excuse for sitting up beyond his us- 
ual bed-time, till I felt that my niece could have no oppor- 
tunity, however much inclined she might be, to admit me 
to her confidence to-night. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

Thky had both retired for the night — Elizabeth and her 
watchful brother — and I sat alone in my parlor, for the first 
time feeling myself eased when they went away. That I 
had as yet very little title to be received into the confidence 
of a mind so maidenly and delicate, was very true ; but this 
had not the effect upon me it might and should have had. 
I felt a vague right-r-a very distinct annoyance and restless 
displeasure — and the u Miss Methven" still rung in my ear 
against my will. 

It was growing late, nearly midnight, when through the 
silence I heard a soft footstep stealing down-stairs — then a 
hesitating sound half asking admittance, half essaying to 
open the closed door — and then the door too* opened timid- 
ly, and Elizabeth's face appeared behind. "Uncle, may I 
come in?" 

She came in — I could see she was considerably agi- 
tated — and drawing close to me, where I could only 
partially see her face, sat down ; a moment's silence followed 
— of waiting on my part — of preparation I think on Eliza- 
beth's — and I could see sh« held a letter half-concealed in 
her hand. 

"I want to ask your advice, uncle," she said at last, be- 
ginning hastily and going on with a rapidity that soon in- 
creased her agitation so far as to make her breathless. " It 
is a case — a case I have to give counsel in, myself. I know 
somebody — a woman — a young girl — who has been brought 
up, unele, in a station she has no natural right to— and has 
been considered a rich man's daughter, and a lady herself 
when she was nothing. In these times she met a— -another 
person — still higher than herself — and after they had been 
acquainted a long time, it went farther than mere friend* 
ship ; and he — for he was quite young too, and did not 
know the world — spoke to her — uncle, you know what I 
mean — and they went through a foolish country form, and 
called themselves betrothed. I mean he did — I never — I 
mean she said nothing at all, but just let him have his way. 
Then it oame, uncle, that death and misfortune came upon 
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her house — and he was away at the time. So she found 
out she was quite poor and desolate, and would have to 
work for her bread — and she took serious thought with her- 
self what she should do. She was very different now from 
what she used to be — and though it was a great trial, she 
thought she would write him a letter, and say he must 
never think of her more — and so just go away herself and 
leave the place, and never let him know where she had 
gone — she did it, uncle ; but some way he found it out — and 
— and — and — he has written to me again to-day." 

The last words burst from her lips with a great gasp— her 
heart had got the* mastery of her delicate, shrinking reserve 
— she could keep up the faint diguise no longer — and hid* 
ing her face in her hands, Elizabeth wept and sobbed by 
my side — the tears trickling through her fingers — wetting 
the letter — the cause of all this passion of mingled happiness, 
distress, and affection — which she pressed against her brow. 

" And what has he written, my poor child 9" said I, as 
tenderly as it was in me to speak. 

It was some time before Elizabeth could raise her head- 
even then she let her hair droop over her flushed and tear- 
wet cheek, and shaded- her brow with her hand — and then 
she wavered long, looking at the letter as if it were a thing 
too sacred for any eye but her own I saw the self-discussion. 
I saw the long struggle between womanly reluctance, shy 
and timid, afraid to betray its own trembling happiness — 
afraid to show how dearly it was regarded — and the im- 
pulse of frank and full confession which had brought her 
with her story to me. At last it was decided in my favor 
once or twice the hand which held it rose and fell — and at 
last with a half-desperate haste, the letter was placed before 
me on the table. 

" Uncle, look at itself." 

Her head drooped again, half under her supporting arm, 
and I, remembering certain old fantasies of my own, opened 
the rustling paper as quietly as it was possible to open it. 
The letter was such a letter as I might once have written 
myself — full of a young man's fervor and passionate elo- 
quence. He had newly found a trace of her he said — he 
could not come himself on the instant, for his brother was 
ill, and his presence needed — but why — why — what possible 
reason could there be for her desertion of him ? Mad he 

16 
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not a right to be consulted in every important step she 
took — was it not his certain privilege — a thing which 
scarcely she herself had any power to alienate — to share 
whatever sorrow, whatever misfortune, she might have to 
bear — an d what cause could there be in the u poverty !" — 
almost thought I could see the beautiful youthful scorn with 
which the emphasis was made — with which she tried to 
daunt him. Poverty ! — why if they were both poor, what 
happiness would be hindered thereby ?— -did he not know 
she would work with him nobly— and could not she under- 
stand how he almost grudged his own wealth because it 
stood in the way of working for her, with a true man's 
heart and hands. My eyes filled as I read. So much of 
warm, true, genuine nature, so much of the strong enthusi- 
asm of youth had not refreshed my eyes for many a day. 
I fancy I had taken long, at least to the apprehension of the 
agitated observer beside me, in reading the letter, for I saw 
as I concluded it, that she had slightly changed her position, 
so as to watch through the lattice-work of her own half- 
curled hair and supporting fingers, the changes of my face. 
But when she saw me make an evident conclusion, Eliza- 
beth's face, veiled as it was, turned noiselessly away from 
me again. She would not look up to meet my answering 
eye. 

I folded the letter up into her hand once more. " My 
child," said I, with the caressing usage which another lan- 
guage had taught me, " I used to fancy long ago, when 
you were an infant, that your mother's soul was stealing 
into you, that it lay with you to accomplish your mother's 
fate. Sybil, poor heart, had all the shadow — you are to 
win the sunshine — Elizabeth, I would tell you, you were 
rich, however poor he was— deal with it reverently, little 
one — you scarcely know what it is. though it makes you 
happy — this is not a heart to throw away." 

" Oh, uncle !" I am not sure that a tear out of my own 
eyes did not mingle with those most blessed tears of hers 
which fell upon my hand. 

" But I must not do it — T must not do it," exclaimed 
Elizabeth, starting violently after a few minutes had passed. 
" He is a gentleman, almost noble — very ngble I know, in 
nature," and she ventured to throw back her shadowing 
hair, and to reveal to me for a moment, the kindling face, 
flushed. and dilated with its joy of pride — "but almost so 
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in family and birth besides. Uncle, listen to me— I am in 
very grave and sober earnest. What do you think the 
county ladies would say to me $ It is well known now that 
I was not papa's childi— no one knows what I am, nor how 
I came to be treated like his daughter — and will I go, think 
you, to take away honor or place from him t You may 
say it is fantastic, uncle — I cannot help it — I cannot help it 
I am not his equal, I am born in a different class, to a dif- 
ferent life and different prospects. It would be said that he 
demeaned himself — he would demean himself. Tes, yes, it 
is it true, I am proud — proud both for him and me." 

And a passion of another kind — not of joy, or pride, or 
agitated happiness — but of a kind still more womanish and 
natural than all these — the impulse of self-sacrifice and self- 
resignation shone m Elizabeth's face. M No, no, no" — her 
lips pressed firmly together — her features moved. I looked 
at her in her high strain of resolution, beautiful, sad, deter- 
mined. Twenty years ago I should have applauded and 
confirmed it — now I strove with all my might of argument 
to turn its strength aside. 

u Your mother would have done honor to any station — as 
you yourself will," said I. "Your father — my own poor 
Jamie — had many a fault belonging to our lower class, very 
miserable, very ruinous ; but there was even refinement, and a 
natural gentleness in him. Yourself — but it ib best for the 
youth here to tell you what yourself are, Elizabeth. My child, 
happiness is not to be Hghtly cast away. It seems to me 
you may have it here, for the acceptance. I know life better 
than you. I have seen how seldom a second chance comes, 
when the first is thrown away." 

" I will look for no second chance, uncle, said Elizabeth, 
interrupting me proudly. Simple heart ! it did not occur to 
her how nature after all would long be happy in many a 
still and lonely hour, after it had renounced its hopes. 

" The morning and the evening comes to us all," said I 
gravely ; but there is a long dull day between, when the 
heart sickens for the sun. More than one hope has set for 
me, Elizabeth ; you must hear my sober knowledge ; I can- 
not see you wilfully cloud your own life and cloud another's 
without warning. No earthly bar is between this young 
man and you — and I ask you, as he does, why — why — what 
would you reject him for t" 

" She ought to be a lady of his own class she ought to 
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be his equal," said Elisabeth, under her breath. "I am 
neither ; and I will not drag him down below his natural 
station — I will not hare people saf he has made an un- 
worthy alliance. Oh, uncle ! no, do not speak to me ; I 
must not do it — I am too proud ; but even he must not stoop 
to me." There was a considerable pause. Yes, she was 
very proud; sensitive, imaginative, fanciful pride — hut it 
swayed her mightily. 

"And what do .you propose to yourself in atonement F 
said I, with some harshness — I believe I was cruel in this 
speech, and wilfully a*. 

U I propose no atonement to myself," said Elizabeth, 
faintly, but with dignity, " none. When such a thing has 
to be done, it is not a matter of calculation, uncle, and one 
knows nothing can atone ; but there are many things re- 
maining, I know — and poor little cripple Jamie, who has no 
one but me to care for nim in all the world." 

I had reached to the heart of her motive now ; but in- 
expressibly touched as I was by the low sighing tone of this 
last sentence, I could answer nothing. Then Elisabeth laid 
another letter before me, and rose to go away. 

" I wrote this before I came down," she said. M Give it 
to me in the morning, uncle— then I will send it away. 
Good night 1" 

Good night 1 She was gone and I sat solitary once more to 
read another youthful heart — a heart most sad, most delicate, 
most true, which did only the more reveal and endear itself 
in this renunciation — such a renunciation as I felt the writer 
of the other letter never could and never would content 
himself with. But as to me, so to him, Elizabeth made no 
mention of the last and closest motive which induced her 
to reject him. " Little cripple Jamie" did not at all figure 
in his sister's letter. And but that she had made allusion to 
him as a consolation for her sacrifice, even if I would never 
have suspected how much effect he had upon this sacrifice 
as a cause. 

I fear I smiled as I gave her back the letter next morning ; 
for I saw her eye quicken into a half suspicion — and I said 
nothing to dissuade her from sending it. Written in ail 
sincerity as it was, the guileless heart shone through its every 
line too clearly to let the receiver despair, and I knew very 
well, that he who could himself feel so warmly would never 
accept a dismissal like this. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

« 

Some days of unbroken outward tranquility passed ovei 
us, I could not shut my eyes to the involuntary restlessness 
which poor Elizabeth endeavored to disguise, sometimes 
under perfect silence, sometimes under an assumed and pain- 
ful gaiety. I knew myself the bitter misery of that inter- 
val, when the haunting, intrusive hope will interpose to 
keep the fevered heart on a constant rack of peradventures ; 
and I felt for my poor child in the agony of expectation 
which she could neither banish nor subdue. At first, it is 
true, my sympathy was not of a very engrossing kind; I 
was almost amused to mark how nature gave the lie to reso- 
lution — and the heart perversely sickened with hope for the 
reversal of the sentence which itself had wilfully spoken — 
for I was very confident myself of the happiest issue to this 
little drama. But day by day passed over us — day by day 
. — rand Elizabeth's cheek paled and her beauty grew sad and 
majestic, and I saw her force her heaving breast and pant- 
ing breath into measured stillness and calm ; and over my- 
self as I sat and watched her, came a'faintness of disap- 
pointed hope. I had never seen the young writer of Eliza- 
beth's letter ; yet it pained me grievously to think that he 
could acquiesce — that the love which promised so well was 
after all so hollow and so faint. 

Day after day— -day after day — alas, my sad Elizabeth ! 
and I, who knew the cause so well, could think how she 
labored to persuade herself that this was just as she desired 
it to be, ana tried in vain to be glad that her will was ao- 
€ quiesced in so readily, and her decision accepted ; and with 
a strange pathetic quiver in her pale lip, I saw her some- 
times take the hand of Jamie within her own, and press it 
tremulously between the fingers which closed over it with a 
nervous gripe most eloquant and expressive to me. Yes, 
little brother, you are all — all but the half-stranger uncle, 
on whom her heart yet has scarcaly learned to repose ; and 
you cannot discover, not even with the keenest glance of 
these dark, watchful, penetrating eyes, what a sacrifice has 
been made for you, nor the secret share you have in this 
trial which she has brought upon herself! 
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Day by day— alas ! still day by day ; she has brought it 
on herself — it was her own will — and even her wounded 
pride takes solace in the thought — and Elizabeth bears her 

frief woraanfully, with fortitude and composure, though 
can see how every nerve is strained to the exertion, and 
what a constant thrill and motion are in her delicate veins* 
I said she would fulfil her mother's fate — alas ! poor Sybil 
has not exhausted all the shadows— -the sunshine is hard to 
come at, long of shining-^-and now I must look on again, 
unhelping and incapable of help, while this heart break be- 
fore my eyes. 

For myself, I have no sooner got these living objects of 
interest before me, than my mind falls back into its natural 
standing-ground — becomes again spectator, counsellor, 
friend — most commonly passive looker-on and observer, with 
all my own identity merged in the more real existences I 
see at my side. It may be that this is a usual thing with 
persons in such a position as mine; but very certain it was 
that to me, little Jamie perched upon his chair, his lesson- 
book in his hand, his crutch within his reach, his small ner- 
vous fingers twitching about the leaves of his book, or 
entangled in the black looks on his forehead — with this 
curve of impatient carefulness -on his brow, this watchful, 
half-suspicious inquiry in his eyes, had a reality of life which 
myself wanted entirely. The child was more than usually 
alert and on the watch at this time. He saw his sister's 
change of mood ; he saw the strong and stately control 
which she imposed upon herself ; and I saw he cast about 
perpetually, in the mind not yet old enough to realize this 
grief, to find out the cause. 

And Jamie by this time had come to approve of me— 
having first ascertained that I had no hand in Elizabeth's 
concealed and restrained distress— with considerable hearti- 
ness. I think his desire to cheer her taught the boy some 
wiles besides, unusual to his nature ; and I was a good deal 
surprised one of those mornings to be accosted at our 
breakfast-table with an abrupt " Uncle, when I grow a man, 
what am I to be f " 

I think he, had never given this title before, and the sound 
called a faint gleam out of Elizabeth's eyes. 

" What do you think yourself?'' said I. 

" I dont care— that is, whatever would be soonest," said 
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Jamie, boldly. "A doctor, or a lawyer, or an engineer — 
one of them — whatever I can begin soonest ; but I think 
an engineer myself." 

" An engineer ! That is almost as bad as your old fancies," 
said Elizabeth, with a smile. " Jamie had very dignified 
notions about his profession once, uncle ; he wavered for a 
long time between — " 

44 1 say, Bessie, don't !" Poor little fellow 1 his cheeks 
burned with hot shame. Jamie felt himself quite disgraced 
now when he recalled the humble crafts he had been ena- 
moured of in his more childish days. 

u For Fm in earnest now," said Jamie ; " and I don't 
mean an engineer like all the moleskin men in the foundry ; 
I mean a man that builds, bridges, and designs grand things 
— lighthouses and big works in iron ; that's what I'm 
meaning ; and you'll see I'll do as grand things as any of 
them, Bessie. I should be fit in eight years. Uncle, is 
eighteen not old enough f She was happier-like in the 
country than here. I want to be able to take her to some 
place like home." 

Elizabeth had listened to the first part of this speech with 
a half-abstracted smile ; but as the boy, after his quick, 
abrupt fashion, said the last words, her composure deserted 
her, a little gush of tears came to her eyes, and musing for 
an instant, with an effort at self-control, quite vain and un- 
successful, she at length rose and hurried away. 

And Jamie's eyes, unused to express anything pathetic, 
turned to me with a strange wonder, when they had watch- 
ed her out of the room. I saw he would fain have cried for 
company ; but even stronger than Jamie's loving sympathy 
was Jamie's indomitable pride. The moisture came to his 
eyes — he would not shed it in my sight, if the humiliation 
could have accomplished for him the envied maturity of 
eighteen years. 

44 Take no notice that she is sad ; she will be better soon," 
I said, hurriedly ; and Jamie had his own reasons for rub- 
bing his jacket-sleeve over his eyes, and hurrying to gather 
his books together, and making ready for school, where he 
now accompanied me every day. 

I did not feel that I could quite pass this scene without 
notice, though since the evening of our first and sole inter- 
view on the subject, Elizabeth had said nothing to me, nor 
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I to her ; but when she entered the room again, quite com- 
posed, though with a quivering lip and pallid cheek, I took 
her hand into mine, and drew her to the window. 

" Did you make any change in the letter you showed me 
Elizabeth, before you sent it away §" 

" Yes, uncle." She met my look firmly for a mo- 
ment, and then bent her head, with a still more visible 
quiver upon all her features. " You smiled when you gave 
it back to me, and never advised me not to send it ; so I 
thought it must be weak. I said something more— -a little 
more. It has fulfilled its purpose, uncle"— she concluded 
hastily, looking up with a sudden start of pride, and with- 
drawing her hand ; " it has accomplished what I wished it 
to do. Let us speak of H no more." 

Poor youthful heart ! We left her standing 4hus, agi- 
tated but firm, trembling over all her frame, yet nerved to 
the full endurance, and bearing it without a murmur — and 
went away, I casting many a sorrowful thought back to her, 
while many a keen, inquiring look from Jamie's eyes were 
darted behind him through the vacant air, even after our 
parlor-window had faded in the distance. Jamie had set all 
his faculties to work. He would not ask. but he was deter- 
mined to know. 
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CHAPTER LVIH. 

I had almost to threaten my pupil with the dread possi- 
bility of disgrace, before I could secure his attention to- 
day ; for Jamie's eyes began to brood, with a strange inward, 
searching light, very different from the usual vivid, half- 
contemptuous observation which he threw around him in 
our little school-room*. For my own part, nothing disturbed 
the customary routine ; so much of what is mechanical 
mixes always in the work of every-day. 

But Jamie would not be disgraced— could not submit, for 
a single hour or lesson, to be less than pre-eminent ; though 
when the sultry afternoon came on us, with its broad, 
intrusive sunshine, its languor and its weariness, I saw, by his 
unusual fatigue, the effort this had cost him. We walked 
home together, listless, exhausted, and silent; the little 
crutch stumping heavily by my side, the nervous impatient 
hand, lying hot and still in mine. 

Elisabeth was not looking for us at the window, but it 
seemed to me that more than- one person occupied the little 
room ; and Mary Helen, eagerly on the outlook, opened the 
door before we could knock. "Please, Sir, there's com- 
pany," said Mary Helen, in a breathless whisper: " a lady 
and a gentleman, and a boy. They came in a carriage — a 
real gentleman's carriage— and they've been here above an 
hour." 

I held Jamie back — it was not easy— and myself went in 
with my usual deliberation. I thought it proper that Eliza- 
beth and her friends, whoever these might be, should have 
full note of my approach. I heard a rustling within of 
feminine garments ; I heard a step advancing — and I open- 
ed the parlor door. 

Who is this rising to meet me t Net my niece, Elisa- 
beth, with her lofty and saddened beauty— her cheek, on 
which the faint blooming rose has faded — her eye, so capa- 
ble of grief — her shy and reserved youthfulness ; but bless- 
ings on this bright matron brow, which sorrow has never 
clouded — blessings on the face, so simple — sweet, to which 
these years have taught nothing unbecoming a pure soul to 



know ; blessings on the smile, half-timid, still, that greets 
me — the look of warm and friendly pleasure, which Tights 
up all the soft, fair features, to me no less delightful than of 
old ; and the wistful gentle eyes, that gaze into my face 
with all the inquiring interest of their youthful glance. — 
Greta, sweet heart 1 what do you here f 

And Greta comes to meet me, holding out both her hands, 
and saying " Friend, friend," in her old home tongue, with 
smiles so affectionate and joyful, that they almost reach to 
tears. " All this time in England, and we hare not seen 
you I Ah ! that was not kind — that was cruel ; and what 
a pang it might have saved these two poor hearts, if we had 
but known that this new guardian was the same who gave 
little Greta in Wurtsburg, her ring of pearl* I" 

And she held up to me the dimpled, pretty hand, fuller in 
its outline than it used to be ; and it waa some time before 
my eyes strayed beyond her sweet, kind, animated face, to 
note the other person, who, with a manly blush, and diffidence, 
and frankness, advanced to offer, me his hand 

Not Greta's husband. Something like what Arthur 
Morton had been, and when seventeen years ago he carried 
home his bride ; but of a loftier rank of nature, unless my 
eyes and my heart deceived me. No, no, my child Elizabeth 
— no need to falter explanations-7-to shrink into your corner, 
with that blush of shame — to feel yourself so suddenly over- 
powered and conquered, cast down, aa from an imaginary 
elevation, before your uncle's eye. True, I would fain laugh 
aloud the laugh of satisfaction and self-complacence, with 
which sooth prophets are always ready to say, u I knew how 
it would be ; but a deeper pleasure interposes to save your 
shrinking, Bessie, and I am suddenly floating out on such a 
current of joy and pride for you, that laughter is discounte- 
nanced and put to flight, before the happier something which 
feels almost like tears. 

There is a pause, and no one quite knows how to begin the 
necessary explanation,, till Elisabeth, murmuring something 
which no one can hear, hastily disappears out of the room. 
Jamie has found an old aquaintance in this fair-haired son of 
Greta's, who throws back his mother's German curls from 
his broad, open English brow ; and Greta herself now has 
Jamie's keen dark face regarding her jealouly* as he looks up 
from his stool at her knee ; while the young stranger seek? 
me by the window, impatient to tell his tale. 
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•My brother has been very ill,** he said, hurriedly, in my 
house, and in extremity. I could not leave him. This has 
been the sole reason of my delay." 

u Your brother is Arthur Morton ?" I asked, with interest 
— I confess being greatly more concerned to hear of his 
connection with Greta, than to learn the reason for his 
silence, which I saw had been already, in the most important 
quarter, fully explained. 

" Yes." But Francis Morton did not agree with me in 
thinking this relationship had anything like an equal inter* 
est with sundry other matters involved. " I waited till Greta 
could come with me. She has come by her own self-denial, 
and a sacrifice on Arthur's part, considerable for an invalid 
to make ; but I thought Elizabeth would be less hard to 
move, if my sister came with me." 

I smiled. I fear, in the commotion of my own old 
thoughts, so long undisturbed and quiescent, I was but an 
indifferent listener to this story of the stronger and more 
potent influence, which claimed a right to absorb all interest 
in itself. 

" You do not know me," said the young man eagerly, 
"and I do not mean to call myself worthy of her; but I 
think she will be happy with me — I think so; and you 
know Greta, who will answer for me in some degree. Will 
you give me your consent V 9 

u My consent is involved in Elizabeth's," said T. "I see 
no reason to withhold it ; nor any right I have to bar her 
from the choice of her own heart. Let us speak of this 
hereafter. We are all somewhat agitated ; but be sure yon 
will find no unreasonable opposition in me." 

The young man grasped my hand warmly ; then by-and- 
bye we reached some degree of composure, a consummation 
kindly hastened by Greta/s stories of cousins Franz, and Max, 
and Eberhard — of Madam Brigitta, who has now a dozen 
little flaxen Teutons around her— of our cousins Gottfried 
plentiful flock — and of the Wilhelm Kleine, twelve years old, 
who bears his name in honor of me. These old recollections 
make a pleasant bond between even the stranger and myself, 
and set us at our ease. He, too, has been at Wurtzburg — 
has heard, years ago, of the English stranger, whom the good 
townsfolk took into their hearts ; and the embarrassment 
of our new circumstances wears away under the kindly con- 
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oecting influence which brings us together like old friends. 

For this is that same little brother of Monsieur Arthur's, 
whose superior prospective wealth and importance puzzled 
good Madam Kleine of old. The boy has his mother's lands 
in the far north, to make him richer than his brother, who keeps 
the paternal acres in Northumberland ; and they tell me it 
was under the eye of this refined and delicate mother, not 
long since dead, that his intercourse with my niece began. 
There is so much to be told, so much to hear — for Greta is 
almost voluble about that part of her life which is unknown 
to me, and questions me with the minutest interest concern- 
ing mine — that this little romance of to-day falls strangely 
into the shade, and I am startled into the extremest wonder, 
when Greta breaks off abruptly, m the midst of a mother's 
story about the little daughter, her own darling and favorite, 
whom I must see without delay, to tell me that she must re- 
turn instantly to her invalid husband, and that Elizabeth goes 
with her to the north. 

I looked at Elizabeth in some surprise. Was it so? Did 
she indeed choose to forsake me suddenly ? 

" No, no, said Elizabeth, half rising to meet my look. u I 
am with my uncle — I am at home." 

And she turned half round towards the earnest face which 
followed all her movements. The young man's first look 
was of disappointment and vexation — then it gradually 
changed, brightened, flushed at last into full and proud ap- 
proval. 

" Yes," I heard him say to her in a whisper, "you are 
right ; out of the one home into the other — from your fit 
and natural guardian to me. 1 * 

And the glow, brightening and deepening every moment, 
flashed into a very glory in his shining eyes, as he said this 
triumphant to me. Elizabeth made no audible answer, but 
the color wavered and fluttered upon her delicate cheek, red- 
dening into sudden crimson, paling into momentary white- 
ness; and her graceful head Btooped slightly forward, as in 
a tacit half consent. 

And Greta, next day, went back on her long journey to 
the sick room she had left for Elizabeth's sake ; but Greta'B 
young brother did not immediately go away — and I was 
aware of some incipeint offence ere long, in Elizabeth's 
stately treatment of her betrothed. He would haunt so 
pertinaciously this little house of mine. 
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And now, I myself became full of arrangements, of su- 
perintendencies, of care ; for very soon — very soon — in lit- 
tle more than six weeks from this time — was fixed with my 
hearty sanction my niece's wedding-day* 

Little Jamie, all this time, had been looking on, with m 
conscious jealous watchfulness, which amused me ; for the 
child was not jealous of his own claims disregarded, or his 
own person slighted. Perhaps he felt -his hold upon his 
sister's affection far too strong for that ; but I knew quite 
another and a far nobler sentiment in the keen scrutiny of 
Jamie's gleaming eyes. That no one made infringement on 
her honor ; that no one did her injustice ; that among us, 
she bore her full and due estimation, her own proper digni- 
ty, her sufficient place, was Jamie's constant object, never 
lost sight of; and woe was unto me, when in an unguarded 
moment I ventured upon an innocent jest, a smile of kindly 
mirth at Elizabeth's expense. I shall not soon forget the 
curl of the disdainful lip, the flash of the passionate eye, 
nor the fierce contempt and defiance with which I, at most 
times Jamie's friend and favorite, was dated and bearded, 
when I had the presumption to smile at Jamie's sister. — 
The boy champion, enthusiast and fanatic already, could 
not tolerate this. 

Various intentions on my own part fermented in my 
mind ; my torpor was effectually roused and broken ; I 
could never settle again into the uubroken level of my for- 
mer life ; my heart awoke to seek affections, my mind to 
demand friends — and I was casting about for an issue from 
the temporary confussion, when Jamie, having received me 
again into his favor, cut the knot for me. 

" When Elizabeth goes away," he said, abruptly, one day 
as we returned from the final dismissal of my scholars be- 
fore the holidays, " uncle, where are we to go ?" 

We ! I was startled. I had not before associated this 
little imp with myself though it was impossible to deny 
that he at once interested and influenced me more entirely 
every day. 

" I could be your secretary the time I'm learning my 
profession ;" and he darted his small nervous head upwards, 
with its sidelong elevation, and gave a leap upon his crutch 
as he hung by my hand. 

"So you think you will stay with me, Jamie!" I was 
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even a little mored. The child seemed to have clutched 
me down again into humanity — conferred on me a home. 

" Yes." 

We said no more — but it took little deliberation now to 
make up my mind. 
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CHAPTER UK. 

My mind was made up. A longing — I know not whether 
it belonged to the approaches of old age, or to a natural 
softening of temper and feelings — possessed me now for the 
old kindly places, the habitations of my youth. My father 
still occupied the old house at Ailieford, a harmless, solitary 
old man, from whom all activity, or wish for -activity, had 
gradually departed. I thought I would go home with my 
charge, my new child — would wipe my pen, and take it 
with me, to use it if it might be used, and to make again 
cheerfully, even at my years, another beginning of life. 

After some little discussion Elizabeth acquiesced. It was 
not quite suitable certainly to carry home her little brother 
with her in those very earliest days, before she had reached 
her new borne, or realized her new life ; and it was Jamie's 
own will and proposition that he should go with me, con- 
firmed most promptly by himself when called upon. So 
there was no reasonable objection to be made, and the last 
obstacle was quietly removed out of Mr. Francis Morton's 
way. 

At one time my arrangement went the length of a half 
proposal to have the ceremony, which should conclude all „ 
these plans and settlements, . performed in our old home ; 
for I did not fear now, with smiles and pleasure, all false 
humiliation long ago forgotten, to show to Greta the cha- 
teau of her youthful fancy. I paused, and recalled other 
attendant circumstances in time. My mother was there no 
longer to give it the harmonious dignity and honor of her 
presence — my mother, who, perfectly fit and suitable for her 
own sphere, would have looked amiss in no other, however 
elevated; and sober shop-keeping Andrew, and his good 
comely unrefined wife, rose up before me, no small contrast 
to the bride whose head,*bowed over her work, shone under 
the sunshine by my side. So I kept my proposition to my- 
self. Time enough, in less exciting circumstances, to intro- 
duce Elizabeth to the substantial aunt and uncle, who 
would have patronized her with some loftiness a little time 
ago, had they known her poor and orphaned, and to the 
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merry boy and girl cousins, who never could hare been like 
Elizabeth, whatever their sphere. 

By-and-bye the marriage came— the marriage past: a vis- 
ion of fair ladies — a glorious flash of bridal dress, charm* 
pg poor Mrs. Formby *s Mary Helen out of all possible con- 
tent with her own sober fate, her printed cotton gown, her 
engineer lover, and filling her little head with wild Utopian 
dreams of the glories of ladies'-maids. Greta was there, 
and Greta's pretty little half-blown rose of a daughter a 
sweet young bridesmaid to my statelier flower ; and very 
languid and exhausted our little rooms looked when all this 
unwonted grandeur swept away, with clank of wheels, and 
stamp of horses, as it came. 

Away out of ail the dawn's grey dimness, out of the early 
storms, the rains of anguish that brought her morrow in — 
away out of the clounds that for a moment darkened her 
own particular sky with shade and tears — away into the 
prosperous world, the fresh, sweet sunshine, not yet ripened 
into its noonday prime. With Sybil's face and Sybil's 
heart, away out of the gloom where this sad mother stum- 
bled and was lost — away into the light and to the comfort, 
to fulfil the happier fate ! 

And it was with a long-drawn sigh of joy^ that I called 
myself true prophet once again. Yet it is a sad thing this 
marrying ; and I could not but fancy how like death and 
everlasting removal it would have been, had Elizabeth been 
born my child — my life-long comfort — and had she thus 
obeyed her own independent fete, and gone away. 

My own removal followed very speedily, I was compara- 
tively rich at this time, though Elizabeth's marriage was 
somewhat costly, thanks to the pride in which we both 
agreed, but still a little sum of money — I am afraid a quite 
infinitesimal sum to wealthy ideas— survived, to help my 
fitting and re-establishment. I made a hasty visit to Ailie- 
ford myself, to set certain preparations and additions in pro- 
gress ; and Marget, with grumbling, but not without satis- 
faction and a sense of dignity, engaged a young assistant 
for herself. I had a room fitted up as my own study— or 
rather I had it built in the first instance, a little detached 
solitary apartment in the garden — and the furniture was 
somewhat brightened and somewhat increased. Not that I 
had grounds for supposing that taste m furniture, or any 






very quick apprehension of the beauties of upholstery dis- 
tinguished Jamie ; but I had a foolish half anxiety to give 
him at once the warm natural prejudice in favor of his 
home. 

It was an August evening when we came within sight of 
Ailieford. The great trees, on the road bent towards each 
other, throwing an arch of foliage over the ascending way 
— and a sky of summer's fullest blue, cloudless and unbro- 
ken, filled up every crevice of the fluttering network of 
leaves. At this point, just where the old mansion-house of 
Ailieford looked out gaunt and hollow-eyed upon the road, 
I made my boy descend from the little vehicle which car- 
ried us. The path was rough with great roots developed 
like veins upon a strong man's hand, and a soft bank of turf 
roses as high as our heads, on this side of the way, with the 
great bole of an elm tree bursting through its velvet curb, 
and many a scrambling hawthorn hanging on its shoulders. 
Long elfin arms of brambles, half-ripe berries already clus- 
tering thick upon them, reached over to us from the other 
side, and touches of delicate color, golden and purple, little 
nameless wild flowers hiding in the nested grass, enlivened 
the soft green of the way-side brae. The pears hang heavy 
still on the old strong branches ; the little ruddy apples 
clustering under their leaves, begin to brown with fervid 
sunshine ; and still the sun gleams red in the glistening 
windows, which shine to your curious eyes, little Jamie, as if 
they were beaten of ruddy gold. Yes, the air is rife with 
sound, musical with all the hum of Nature's hour of play 
and rest— and no pale shadow of time departed, no faces 
shining out of this sweet daylight, loving looks that never 
can shine again, figures looking forth from the doorway 
yonder, waiting for the alow returning wanderer, which 
never can watch or wait to hail his coming more — come in 
between your eyes, my boy, and all the quiet kindliness 
and beauty of this little house and homestead. Yes, Jamie, 
pause and look at the grey walk, the weather-stained roo£ 
the windows glowing red under the sun — for this is home. 

Myself slept that night under my father's roof, in my old 
home, with strange emotions. My father's house: — the old 
man himself was glad to see me in his inexpressive way — 
but old as I was, the name charmed me with a singular 
sense of security and repose. It was not only the old fresh 
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boyish life — the old vivid joys and griefe which came back 
to me in every corner of their ancient local habitation — it 
was not that I recollected so clearly every turn and crevice, 
every mark upon the wall, almost every pebble in the gar- 
den ways ; but because my heart had come home, and,, no 
longer numb or stagnant, confessed itself at rest, and was 
content at last. 



CHAPTER LX. 

11 He was a young lad in the days when I kent him — I 
wouldna say but he's aulder than our Geordie noo ; but, eh, 
Sire! wfaa could hae thought of Geordie taking ae turn of 
single life and Willie Mitchell anither, being baith of them 
just as glaiket and thoughtless as ither young folk in their 
day. I've cause to mind of Willie Mitchell ; it was a puir 
weird less laddie, a brother of his, that had the first hand in 
leading my Tarn away — and then came the sair distress of 
him marrying. Sirs, to think of my Tam, that might have 
kent sae muckle better, taking up wi' a jaud like yon ! but 
upbringing's naething, guid example's naething — there's no 
a thing of ony value in this world, but real strength and 
pith and grace in folk's ain heart. Ye may say that ; guid 
friends are nae good — warning's nae good — disgrace, and 
trouble and punishments warst of a', and ye may as weel gang 
and preach to a whinstane quarry, or bid back the sea when 
it's in the flow, as think ye can stop a puir lad on the road to 
his ain destruction, if he winna stop of his ain will. I'm a 
very auld woman now, with a great experience, and I 
had ance a big family a' at my fit, feching up amang my 
hands. Now there's Jessie, my auldeet, sair trysted with 
troubles of her ain ; Tam away yonder, and ane feared to 
believe what he says, that he's reformed noo, and a new 
man ; Bell a hunder miles or mair off this place, married 
upon an Englishman ; Peter, poor callant i dead afore his 
mother — and no ane left but Geordie a single woman her 
leelane if it wasna for me. Eh, Sirs 1" 

I went in at this moment to the kitchen of the little 
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house, one stair up from the High Street of Moulisburgh, 
where Miss Geordie Cockburn, milliner and dressmaker, par- 
sued her business, and interrupted her mother's soliloquy — 
for soliloquy it was, in spite of its conversational form. As 
she delivered it, she trotted about in her old fashion, from 
the deal table before the window to the fire-place. Mrs. 
Cockburn was still a thrifty housewife ; still tolerably active, 
tolerably stout, but somewhat downcast in her mien and 
expression, as well as in the strain of her reverie. It was 
some time before I convinced her of m$, identity ; for I saw 
that, even though Mrs. Cockburn's reason '^sured her that 
I was " maybe aulder than our Geordie noo/^her imagina- 
tion expected to see the youth Viiom she had known of old 
as Willie Mitchell " Bless me, the laddie ! he's turned a 
grand grey-haired gentleman, that might be faither to the 
callant I used to ken," was Mrs. Cockburn's exclamation at 
last ; and it was still with some hesitation that she wiped 
her hand upon her apron, and gave it to me to shake. 

I was then ushered into the work-room with some solem- 
nity, to see Geordie. Geordie was not there at the moment 
though her work, thrown down hastily before her presiding 
chair, at the head of the long worktable, confirmed the ex- 
planation of the two girls, who sat very demurely on either 
side, busy with their pretty occupation, that " Miss Geordie 
had gone to the little parlor, just for a moment, to speak to 
somebody." Geordie's mother, with a stream of audible 
comment on the folly of " leaving these bits of lassies to them- 
selves in wark-hours, and no handing them near close enough 
at their seam," went away to seek her ; and I lingered 
between the window and Geordie'* chair, not without frequent 
glances at my silent companions. 

I suppose I was concluded not to look dangerous, for by- 
and-bye, one of them softly opened a drawer before her, in 
which lay open just such a dingy, well-worn circulating 
library volume as Geordie Cockburn herself had pored over 
twenty years ago ; the rustling of the bright silken ribbons 
intermitted ; one-half at least of the little subdued coughs, 
and half titters of consciousness ceased. A very pretty head, 
well-formed and braided with bright hair, leaned over the 
open drawer ; but I was roused from my half-musing obser- 
vation, by a whisper of some impatience from the other, "Eh, 
Bobinal it's no Mr; you are reading it a' to y ouraeP." 
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At this moment, some little stir in the passage without 
drew me towards the door of the work-room, in expectation 
of meeting my old friend ; but Geordie did not yet make 
her appearance, and instead of seeing herself, I heard a voice, 
unmistakably hers, addressing some unseen companion, 
u Houts, woman, you're no to greet. I've seen mony a waor 
story come a' out to a happy end. Thae things aye come 
right at last." 

"No aye, Miss Geordie," said a low girlish voice, half 
weeping. " I ken betier than that— if it was only your- 
sel'— " 

" Whisht* ba&hC whisht ! naebody maun speak about my- 
seP," said Geordie, hurriedly/ " I had other things to think 
of in my young days ; and mine was a' ended before it ever 
began, Mary, thanks to myseP and ither folk. Whist, lassie, 
—what are you getting at! You maunna gang out of this 
house with red e'en. And just you mind what I tell you — 
thae things a'oome right at the last ; and never heed, Mary 
Burnet, what your mother says." 

I confess I was startled by the name ; but even that did 
not divert my attention from Geordie's sage counsel — for 
well I knew, remembering her of old, with all the intense 
romance and craving for excitement which was in her nature, 
what manner of story it was which had just been confided 
to Geordie's experienced ear. 

A minute or two longer, and her visitor was dismissed ; 
then I heard the instant resumption of Mrs. Cockburn's in- 
terrupted monologue, broken by Geordie's wondering excla- 
mation: " What do you say, mother f— aukL friend — a gentle^ 
man — wanting me ? " 

The door opened, and she came in. Geordie Goekburn 
was only about forty ; but many things in her life had con- 
spired to make her old. I think I could have nowhere failed 
to recognise the face, which, fading out of all the softer lines 
of youth, had scarcely changed its expression by the faintest 
shade. Her hair was grey over her ffrey forehead — grey, 
thin, tightly drawn back from the cheeks, which had shrunk 
out of their youthful contour, and the eyes, which looked 
out with eccentric light from the grey overlapping eye-lids, 
which seemed the only thing about her face fuller than abso- 
lute necessity required. Upon her head she wore a half cap, 

I wt all the scanty hair, and the little knot in which it 
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was gatfaerered behind, distinctly visible, but surrounding 
with narrow lappets of net and ribbons, neutral hued like 
herself the face, which, harsh as its developement was, and 
grim its color, was in no degree austere or hard in its expres- 
sion. A certain jauntiness of bearing, and little toss of the 
head, gave something of the comic element to Geordie 
Cockburn's tall thin figure, endued as it was with a dress 
entirely adapted for the exhibition of all its angles. She was 
taking her needle, with its streamer of silken thread, from 
her waist, and putting her thimble on her finger as she 
came in. 

Coming in, she made a sudden pause before me ; I fanoy 
the change on me must have been considerably greater than 
on herself — for it was with a puzzled air and some embar- 
rassment that Geordie contemplated me. "It's gome mis- 
take," she said at last, her head slightly waving backward 
as she spoke. "My mother 1 — though she aye keeps a real 
sensible woman at the bottom, when ye can get at it — fails 
in her memory nows and thens— maybe it was Miss Cock- 
burn, the merchant's daughter down in the row, that you 
wanted to see V 9 

"It was Geordie Cockburn I wanted — and- 1 am glad to 
see her so little changed," said I, with a smile. 

" I canna name you — I canna name you," said Geordie, 
after a long pause of consideration. "I think I have seen 
the face before somewhere. Eh? stop a wee !" 

And a dusky red, not unlike the old halfsmothered glow 
of Mrs. Cockburn's parlor fire came suddenly over Geordie's 
face. She looked at me earnestly, stooping her head forward 
—she twisted round her fingers again and again, till.it lost 
all its fresh color, her long silken thread. The grey surface 
of her forehead puckered into its ancient " gloom," a fierce 
gleam shot out of her eyes. "I see — it's Willie Mitchell," 
said Geordie, drawing a hard breath. "What could my 
mother no tell me for ? So it's him !" 

I stood still, waiting a more friendly recognition — Geor- 
die's composure was considerably disturbed. 

"So it's you ! — weel, I'll no deny you were an auld friend," 
she said at last, extending me her hand. " Eh, man, you've 
turned auld ! but you've come hame again, Willie Mitchell ; 
I'll warrant you've come to settle down in your ain place, 
and follow your business at hame like a man f" 

" Even so, Geordie," answered I. 
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u We were like bo other fate the last time we parted, 9 
said Geordie, with a twinkle as of a tear, under her eyelid, 
" but I heard they were a' gane belanging to you. I thought 
you had nae tie to hame." 

" My father is living still, 9 ' said I, " and it is home, Geordie, 
lonely though it may be." 

u It's just as folk feel," said Geordie, half solemnly ; "for 
my part, they would haunt every corner to me ; I would 
have stayed away if I had been you, and no come hame to 
a desolate auld house and a solitary auld man after a' the 
life and a 1 Hie pleasure had died away." 

And again I saw the moisture glittering in Geordie's eyes; 
her middle age softened into- the early falling night — Geor- 
die's memory went back kindly to the delusion of her early 
youth ; and as world- worn fathers and mothers find comfort 
m remembering their babies dead when themselves draw 
near their end, so Geordie went back upon the old love of 
fancy, and had a dreamy pleasure in it, a sadness soft and 
gentle, lightening her real sorrow as with a positive relief; 
and my poor Jamie was a virion of solace to Geordie Cock- 
burn now — a visionary hero — fit centre for the little romance 
of possibilities which memory could still weave out of her 
accomplished fate. 

44 You'll be glad to hear yon woman's dead," said Geordie, 
mysteriously, after a pause. " I'm no saying I'm very chari- 
table where she's concerned — but she could only have turn- 
ed waur and waur if she had lived a hundred year. She 
was ower hardened for ony good. We're no so ill as you, 
Willie Mitchell, though I might think at one time we were 
waur. Tarn, poor fellow, is living and doing well — my 
mother would maybe tell you — we had a letter in the spring 
of the year. Eh, man, what I've gaen though since I saw 
you last !" 

" I heard — I heard at the time, what trouble you had 
with him," said I, unguardedly. 

" Trouble with him ? I just wish you would mind your ain 
concerns, Willie Mitchell. Ye needna gang so far as to 
look to our family for an ill-doing son; nae occasion to 
step o'er your ain door, Trouble 1 it sets you weel, the 
like of you ?" 

u I mean no evil, Geordie," said I, quietly. M I know it 
so well myself, that I have privilege to speak." 
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Geordie was softened. "It's a* past now, whatever you 
like, to call it, she said, " and we're in a very quiet way, my 
mother and me. Are you aye in the auld writing line, or 
what are you doing yoursel' ?" 

" I have some boys with me," said I, " half-teacher, half- 
writer, Geordie — in a very quiet way, like you." 

" But you're not to take up a great school like what your 
mind was set on long ago ?" said Geordie. u £h, man, just 
to see how things change. I 'was in the parlor the now, 
with little Mary Burnet, hearing something she was feared 
to tell her mother. If I didna think you hand gotten the 
better of that lang ago, I wouldna have mentioned the 
name. But Mary Burnet was your first sweetheart, I mind. 
Do you ken she's a widow now f" 

"Yes." 

u She's a very decent woman, and strives for her family," 
said Geordie, with some importance ; " but when the bairn's 
bit heart is sair, as it was the day, she comes and tells me." 

A few more words, and Geordie had taken her seat again, 
had rethreaded her needle, and I went away, pondering the 
changes of which she spoke. Tes, Mary Burnet was a good 
mother, a creditable household head — yet the young heart 
under her charge — say it was a very foolish one, fluttering 
with a hundred girlish fancies which its mother never knew 
— fled when its emotion ran over, to solitary Miss Geordie 
Cockburn, to pour its sore imaginary youthful troubles 
into her sympathetic ear. I smiled within myself as I went 
back to the home, which for myself was no longer lonely ; 
there seemed a strange significant retribution— slow-com- 
ing justice, calm and even-handed, judging between Mary 
Burnet and me. 

And now the autumn days come and go, morning and 
evenings sweet with dew and sunshine. Our bride has been 
here, beautiful in the joy of her youth, and Jamie and I have 
engagements for visits to the English north, which is south 
to us, and for the Scottish north, which once was home to 
my imp " of fame," as I hope to see him one day. Greta 
has two sons with me, being educated in my house at Ailie- 
ford, which, now no dream chateau, has more than once 
brightened under the sunshine of Greta's kindly eyes. — 
But my own boy, mind of my mind, heart of my heart, is 
the little alien Jamie, whose very name I grudged to him 
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once, but whose watchful eyes, no longer jealous of las 
friend-guardian, are only alert to seek means of serving me 
now. Strange chance has past upon my life, strange awaken- 
ing come to the exhausted soil, on which so many withered 
hopes have fallen ; and there is not a dream of all my old 
ambitions that does not start into glowing action now, when 
I see by my side this little undeveloped giant, stirring in all 
his nerves and pulses with the power that grows unconsci- 
ously upon him every day. For Jamie will be a great man 
yet despite the physical misfortune which is so much a part 
of himself and his character, that I would miss something 
in him if it could be cured. I make him heir to my own 
hopes, secure of a strong identity replacing the vagueness 
of my youthful dreams — and no one can tell the triumph 
and pride I have in this boy, the " little cripple Jamie," 
whom Elizabeth took sadly to her heart for comforter — 
whom I, looking further than Elizabeth, know to be one of 
those who will influence most nobly the world in which she 
trembled for him, left alone. Left alone 1 the words cease 
to have any dreary echoes in their cadence, either for my 
boy or me, 
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